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WORCESTER CONCERT 
HALL THRONGED FOR 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Three-day Event Inaugurates Con- 
cert Season of 1916-17—Florent 
Schmitt’s “Forty-seventh 
Psalm” the Novelty of the Five 
Programs—A Work of Some 
Substance and Many Flaws— 
Excellent Singing by Dr. Mees’s 
Chorus and Admirable Per- 
formances by the Ten Soloists 
in Variety of Offerings—Audi- 
ences Eagerly Responsive, but 
Critical Judgment Finds the 
Festival in Need of Inward 
Stimulus and Freshening 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


ORCESTER, Mass., Sept. 30.—A 

miscellaneous concert involving 
three soloists, Arthur Mees’s chorus and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
about three-quarters of the full strength 
ended the Worcester County Musical As- 
sociation’s fifty-ninth yearly festival last 
night. A performance of Pierné’s “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” began the proceedings 
the previous Wednesday evening, and the 


intervening concerts fell on Thursday 
afternoon and evening and Friday after- 
noon. Florence Hinkle, Marie Sundelius, 
Lambert Murphy and Marion Green sus- 
tained the solo burdens of the first night. 
Percy Grainger held forth at the Thurs- 
day matinée, while Marcella Craft, Hen- 
riette Wakefield, Theo. Karle and Wil- 
fred Glenn divided among them the 
outstanding honors of the second even- 
ing. Miss Craft had the floor to herself 
at the last matinée, and Alma Gluck, 
Mrs. Wakefield and Mr. Karle were the 
officiating trinity at the end. 

The festival was adjudged by those 
who can vouch in one way or another 
for Worcester’s musical proclivities as 
eminently successful. Not having the 
advantage of a similar perspective I 
shall not pretend to dispute this assur- 
ance. An annual festival may, I sup- 
pose, richly serve its purpose by filling 
full a more or less music-famished com- 
munity, irrespective of subtler artistic 
issues. At all events the citizens of 
Worcester seemed to get their heart’s 
desires. They crowded Mechanics’ Hall 
for every concert and filled the place 
with sounds of exceeding gladness after 
whatever was sung or played. They 
even flocked to the morning rehearsal 
and cheerfully paid for a privilege that 
seems to exercise as strong a lure on 
the imagination of the layman as an ex- 
cursion behind the scenes at the theater, 
but which, as a matter of fact, is not one 
half as diverting. So dense, in fact, 
was the throng in the audience room on 
Friday morning, while Mr. Karle went 
over and over passages from his arias 
and conferred inaudibly with Mr. Strube, 
that one had difficulty even in approach- 
ing the door. 

As a distinctively musical function, as 
a unified and cumulative artistic achieve- 
ment, I should scarcely feel moved to 
designate the affair as an incentive to 
unmodified rapture. It had its good mo- 
ments, even its excellent ones, but, on 
the. whole, no element of inspiration or 
conspicuous significance. Yet festivals 
of this order—particularly in view of 
the eager popular responsiveness they 
elicit, can be made extremely vital and 
potential institutions in the artistic in- 
terésts of the community. Worcester’s 
this year struck me—despite the un- 
deniable merits of individual factors— 
as a bit too pedestrian and dull to count 
very seriously. It needs a little inward 
stimulus, a little freshening and excita- 
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tion of a sort, if it is not merely to amble 
agreeably to lame and impotent con- 
clusions. 

I was unable to bear the “Children’s 
Crusade” or the concert in which Mr. 
Grainger participated, but I understand 
they passed off well. The chorus did 
Pierné’s elaborate cantata last year and 
consequently knew its business last 
week. The supplementary ensemble of 
200 children came through without 


[Continued on page 2] 


Sokoloff Out of San Francisco Philhar- 
monic—Bendix May Succeed Him 


As forecast in MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week, Nikolai Sokoloff is no longer the 
conductor of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra of San Francisco. A telegram 
to this effect was received on Monday 
from Thomas Nunan, San Francisco cor- 
respondent of MUSICAL AMERICA. He 
added that Max Bendix, who had won 
San Francisco’s esteem by his conducting 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition Or- 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


chestra, had been invited to conduct the 
Philharmonic. Mr. Bendix informed this 
paper on Tuesday that the negotiations 
were still going on, and that nothing defi- 
nite had been decided. It is the desire of 
the Association not to secure a conductor 
who will try to make the orchestra a 
rival of the San Francisco Symphony, 
but one who will restore the organization 
to its original purpose of providing truly 
popular programs. The Philharmonic will 
probably give two San Francisco con- 
certs monthly and also visit other cities. 
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mishap. And I have expert testimony to 
the fact that Mmes. Hinkle and Sunde- 
lius shone brightly in the soprano rdles, 
while Messrs. Murphy and Green like- 
wise tasted victory. The inimitable 
Percy Grainger played the Grieg con- 
certo next day, as well as his own “One 
More Day, My John” (in New York it 
used to be “One More Roll”), “Cclonial 
Song,” “Leprechaun’s Dance” and 
“Reel.” He had an ovation, from which 
I gather that he played in his custom- 
ary fashion. Gustav Strube, whose spe- 
cialty is accompaniments, supported him 
in the concerto as was meet, and other- 
wise scored on his own behalf with 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” and Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote.” 


Florent Schmitt’s “Psalm” 


In point of musical interest the festi- 
val reached its climax Thursday evening 
with Florent Schmitt’s “Forty-seventh 
Psalm.” It was new to the indigenous 
choristers, though Dr. Mees gave the 
work its American baptism through the 
Cecilia Society in Boston three years 
ago. Memories of that performance are 
none too fragrant, it appears, and there 
were those last week who professed to 
know that a sort of expiatory impulse 
lay behind the conductor’s decision to 
attempt it anew. He thinks great things 
of it. So does the illustrious Calvocoressi, 
who, for all his maturity of comprehen- 
sion and fine intellectual poise, allows 
himself certain extraordinary licenses of 
enthusiasm. For him “its directness 
of purpose and style, its profundity, and 
sober earnestness challenge comparison 
but with the classical masterpieces.” 

This is certainly what the English 
would call a “tall order” under any cir- 
cumstances. And it impressed me as 
taller and taller while I listened to the 
work. It has more to offer, I do con- 
fess, than the much belauded tone-poem. 
“Salomé,” which the Boston Symphony 
brought to New York a couple of seasons 
ago. That composition—which Calvo- 
coressi endorsed no less passionately— 
had nothing to commend it beyond a cer- 
tain atmospheric suggestiveness, a few 
fetching details of pictorial delineation 
and the usual luxuriance of color; it was 
nothing, indeed, of which any adroit mu- 
sical artificer sensitive to modern 
French devices should have been in- 
capable. Schmitt’s investiture of the 
psalm commends itself by its greater 
substantiality but suffers, none the less, 
from egregious flaws. There is a force 
in this music which at some moments 
makes itself persuasively felt, and again 
is nullified in effect by the incontinence 
of its application. Schmitt fulfills Hugo 
Wolf’s estimate of a great composer to 
the extent of knowing how to exult. He 
does it with a barbaric obstreperousness. 
He revels in sonorities, plies dynamics 
at a continual and ruthless high pres- 
sure and works the unhappy brass choir 
overtime. The result of his unruly 
clamor is monotony which even a lyrical 
middle section—a solo soprano sings 
“He Shall Choose Out An Heritage For 
Us”—and a few other scattered tranquil 
phrases are quite insufficient to counter- 
act. 

Schmitt, like Enesco, is reputed hard 
to classify. His admirers find in him 
both modern and classic traits of musi- 
cal nature. The classic elements will 
probably be apparent enough to the close 
student of the present score, but they 
do not manifest themselves strongly in 
performance. For the rest, the texture 
of this music reminded me strongly of 
Dukas. It has much of the same tough- 
ness of fiber, though rather less amena- 
bility to delicate handling, and there is 
the same substratum of Wagnerian in- 
fluence—Kundry and Parsifal in their 
garden are often within convenient hail- 
ing distance. But Schmitt’s harmonic 
facture is monotonous. You tire to death 
of the eternal iteration of augmented 
chords (like “L’Apprenti Sorcier”) or 
concatenated altered harmonies. You 
feel the affectation of it all and the 
meticulous care with which the composer 
tries to avoid landing, feet down, on a 
solid tonic or dominant exasperates. 

In respect to melodic invention and 
appeal Schmitt cuts a rather sorry fig- 
ure in this psalm. And the vocal writ- 
ing is generally graceless and always 
vastly exacting. If the composer is 
really so observant of classic procedure 
he, nevertheless, exhibits a singular re- 
luctance to deploy his choral masses 
polyphonically. Perhaps he has here 
written “Augen-Musik,” which affords 
contrapuntal satisfaction to the eye 
without disclosing itself for the edi- 


fication of the aural sense. I cannot 
determine that point for certain, not 
having been favored with a score. But 
it is a practice held in high esteem by 
moderns. 


Spiritedly Sung 


Dr. Mees brought his choristers 
through the work without actual mis- 
chance and they responded with great 
spirit and a show of energy that served 
in a measure to atone for some false in- 
tonation and vacillating rhythms. Truth 
to tell, the sopranos seemed to have the 
upper hand rather more insistently than 
a just balance of parts warranted; nor 
would a subtler gradation of dynamics 
have been altogether amiss. But con- 
sidering the vast exigencies of the whole 
strepitous work, much may be condoned. 

The soprano solo (no less _ trouble- 
some) was sung by Marcella Craft in a 
fashion so finished and with an assur- 
ance and a command of effects so com- 
plete as to make the idea that she had 
never before essayed the part seem al- 
most extravagant. Nor did she avail 
herself of the score, singing the music 
from memory. In fact, it may be re- 
corded in this place that this soprano 
consistently shuns the help of the printed 
page in all her oratorio work, a prac- 
tice that others might do well to emulate. 
There seems, indeed, no valid reason for 
the employment of notes on the oratorio 
platform any more than in recital. 

The psalm was followed by Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” which was more to the 
taste of the audience and very much 
better performed. Indeed, here the 
chorus really contrived to lift itself to 
substantial glory and in the opening en- 
semble, the “Eia Mater” and the “In- 
flammatus” did work as good, I do not 
hesitate to say, as anything I have heard 
from a New York chorus in many a re- 
volving moon. The last-named number 
particularly was thrilling The dramatic 
fire and brilliancy of Miss Craft’s delivery 
of the solo, the coruscating effect of her 
high C at the close which cut clean 
through the mass of choral tone, capti- 
vated the audience in a flash and raised 
a whirlwind of enthusiasm. But Miss 
Craft succeeded no less handsomely in 
the duet and the quartet which obviously 
necessitate a more subdued character of 
utterance. Both as to vocalism and ar- 
tistry, she pleased me vastly better than 
at either of her last winter’s appear- 
ances in New York. 


In the music allotted the contralto, 
Mrs. Wakefield likewise furnished evi- 
dence of growth. Her voice has gained 
in body and in depth of color and she 
sounds the emotional note more con- 
vincingly. Her “Fac ut portem” was 
one of the finest spots in the perform- 
ance. Theo Karl won his audience with 
his “Cujus animam” in general and the 
mountainous D of the concluding ca- 
denza in particular. The young man 
ought to become a favorite. He has 
charm of personality, an excellent pres- 
ence and a voice remarkably winning 
and sympathetic in its natural quality. 
Only an amicable word of caution 
against the insidious fascination of the 
big tone and the perils that lie in wait 
for those who force their voices to ob- 
tain it! 

Wilfred Glenn’s’ exceptionally fine 
voice and inherently artistic sense made 
his share of the performance stand out 
among the best features of the evening. 
It seemed a pity he should have ap- 
peared only once and then in so small a 
role. 


Miss Craft Again Soloist 


Friday afternoon brought back Miss 
Craft in the “Salomé” finale and in an 
aria from Wagner’s youthful opera, 
“Die Feen,” in which, I understand, she 
has sung in Munich. She acquitted her- 
self in the Strauss number to happier 
purpose vocally than when she sang it 
with the Philharmonic last year. And 
insofar as it is possible to sing this 
cross-grained music with good tonal ef- 
fect she did so. The Wagner novelty—it 
is the lament of the heroine, Ada—is 
very nearly as difficult as “Ocean, Thqu 
Mighty Monster,” the general form of 
which it follows. Possessing an ob- 
vious interest to all Wagner lovers 
it is intrinsically of little account and 
in its way much less engaging than the 
overture to the same opera which Mr. 
Stransky played last season. There is 
a restless, choppy orchestral part con- 
taining one or two presages of later 
Wagnerian themes and a very clear pre- 
figurement of a theme in “Tannhauser.” 
Though a patent imitation of the highly 
developed dramatic arias of Weber and 
Marschner, it contains, nevertheless, or- 
chestral details striking by reason of 
the composer’s youth. It imposes a con- 
siderable strain on the singer. To some 
extent this was evident in Miss Craft’s 
delivery of it. Yet to cavil at petty 
shortcomings of the sort would be otiose. 
By her conspicuous success in encom- 


passing four widely divergent schools in 
the brief space of her appearances at 
Worcester the soprano firmly estab- 
lished the fact of her ready versatility. 

Mr. Strube gave an agreeable and 
business-like performance of the “Er- 
oica,’ making the funeral march par- 
ticularly eloquent. But the orchestra’s 
work was not above reproach; the wood- 
winds were often at odds with the pitch 
and the brass—in everything else the or- 
chestra pevee, as well—sounded rough. 

Something of a novelty came in the 
shape of Smetana’s overture, “Richard 
III.” When the tercentenary festivities 
filled the land last spring, many honest 
individuals wondered what this same 
work was like and why it was never 
produced. In truth, there’s reason in 
plenty. The overture is a fearful piece 
of stupidity, with big pretensions and 
almost as noisy as the Florent Schmitt 
psalm. There are a few dissonances 
which are interesting in their way as 
coming from Smetana. But the dear, 
gentle folksinger was sadly out of joint 
when he tried to seem psychologic and 
grandiloquent. 


The Concluding Concert 


The last concert brought back Mrs. 
Wakefield and Mr. Karle, the first of 
whom distinguished herself in the very 
effective air of Andromache from 
Bruch’s “Achilleus” and in a “Gioconda”’ 
number, the second in “Celeste Aida” 
and “O Paradiso.” I must record to Mr. 
Karle’s enduring credit that he ended 
the former as Verdi wrote it and sang 
the B flat pianissimo, instead of bel- 
lowing it like the bull of Bashan, after 
the fashion of practically every other 
tenor extant, the divine Caruso included. 
Both these artists gave extras. 

Alma Gluck completed the triad of 


soloists. She sang Rossini’s “Bel rag- 
gio” and the “Ave Maria” from Verdi’s 
“Otello” as well as a solo bit in the last 
chorus of Gounod’s “Gallia” and several] 
encores including the unspeakable “Lo! 
Hear the Gentle Lark.” do not know 
just why Mme. Gluck should want to 
sing “Bel raggio.” Possibly she feels 
impelled to duplicate the ways of her 
illustrious teacher, Sembrich, in the mat- 
ter of riding coloratura war-horse no 
less than in the interpretation of Schu- 
mann and Brahms. But whatever con- 
sideration urged her to it she should 
avoid this sort of thing in the future. 
Things like “Bel raggio” were never 
meant for her nor she for them, and no 
9g =a person could for a moment de- 
ude himself into anything approximat- 
ing the belief that Mme. Gluck has the 
florid technique of the order of scin- 
tillant virtuosity or the deft fluency of 
bravura without which such stuff is ut- 
terly pointless in this day and genera- 
tion. Not all the applause that followed 
the aria could obscure the distressing 
manner of its delivery. Mme. Gluck is 
an incomparable exponent of the deli- 
cate, the unaffected and the simple in 
art song and folksong, and she should 
be content with the glories of her own 
particular sphere. Her “Ave Maria,” 
though sung a trifle too fast and rather 
deficient in inward fullness of expres- 
sion profited, nevertheless, by the pure 
ravishment of tone that she brought to 
it. She had to repeat this exquisite air. 
The orchestral offerings included the 
“Oberon” overture some numbers from 
Delibes’s “Sylvia,” two simple but 
delicious excerpts from the incidental 
music wherewith Sibelius supplied Adolf 
Paul’s drama on “King Christian II,” 
and numbers by Gluck and Borodine. 
HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 








ANNA CASE TO GIVE HER FIRST 
NEW YORK RECITAL ON OCT. 11 








tipo coming of the present musical 
season is a momentous time for 
Anna Case, who, after being several 
years before the New York public, at 
the Metropolitan and numerous other 
musical affairs of importance, presents 
herself for the first time in a song re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 11. 

It is in this intimate form of art that 
she has gained an ever-growing popu- 
larity throughout the country and won 
some of her greatest successes. It is 
also the style of singing that she enjoys 
the most. 

A chapter in the development of the 
vocal art by Americans in America is 
provided by the story of Miss Case’s 
unique life and career. Her rapid rise, 
with her training and experience gained 
entirely in America, stands out as an 
unusual accomplishment, based both upon 
merit and upon a very powerful and dis- 
tinctive individuality. 

Those who know her thoroughly (and 
few do) claim that in her character there 
is a very strange mixture of fatalism 
and religious feeling, which makes her 
believe that all that happens to her has 


some purpose for the ultimate good. 
This belief has made her go through 
many a severe struggle and even illness 
of the most serious kind of herself and 
her family with remarkable patience 
and fortitude. Up to this very day her 
faith has never failed her, for all has 
ended well. 

Something of this artist’s character 
may be gained from a recent interview 
about her singing and career, in which 
she said: 

“When I am singing I don’t feel like 
Anna Case at all. I feel ethereal—like 
a spirit from somewhere, and I suppose 
people woula laugh at me if I said 
Heaven, but that is just exactly how | 
feel. I love to sing. I must have been 
born to sing because. I had nothing to 
inspire me as a child. Not until I was 
seventeen did I become the Anna Case 
you see now. My career has not been 
an easy one, but I don’t regret a single 
hardship, because they all have gone to 
mold my nature. We all need misfor- 
tune to bring out character. A cold, un- 
sympathetic person cannot express all 
those subtleties of feeling that a singer 
must be able to express. In singing I 
forget all about the business side and 
try to give not only what is expected of 
me, but more if possible.” 





CHURCH PRESENTS 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


Plans Series of Public Recitals for 
Syracuse—Roderick Benton 
Pleases 1500 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Recogniz- 
ing the need of community music, the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse will 
make use of its excellent organ in giving 
a series of public concerts. This an- 
nouncement was made last night by 
Marion L. West during the intermission 
of the Charles M. Courbain-Roderick 
Benton recital in the church. Fifteen 
hundred persons heard Miss West tell 
of what other e¢ities, large and small, 
are doing in the way of giving the public 
wholesome music, either free of charge 
or for a silver collection. She told of 
the previous successful concerts in the 
church and declared it was a mistake to 
refer to the organ as that of the First 
Baptist Church, as it is intended as the 
organ of the city, under the First Bap- 
tist Church roof. , 

Mr. Courbain opened the recital with 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B Flat 
Major, followed by the Beethoven Fifth 


Symphony finale. The audience insisted 
upon encores, but the young Belgian 
waited and repeated “The Cuckoo” and 
“The Bee” from Lemare’s “Summe: 
Sketches.” The Wedding Music from 
Rubinstein’s “Feramors” served to deepen 
the fine impression made by the player 
Roderick Benton, the young baritone 
aroused the large audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiastic appreciation with his 
rich, warm voice and intelligent interpre 
tations. Mr. Benton is the son of Mrs 
Clarence E. Wolcott of Syracuse and is 
rapidly earning a prominent place in the 
artistic world. His vocalization anil 
poise was marked in the “Figaro” aria, 
“Se Vuol Ballare.” Mr. Benton’s othe: 
numbers, all splendid in their individual 
interpretation, were “Ships That Pass 
in the Night,” Stephenson; “Her Rose,” 
Coombs; “The Windmill,” Nelson. 





Orchestral Club Formed ait 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


An orchestra has been formed at Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston, called the Jamaica 
Plain Orchestral Club, for the purpose 
of giving anyone who plays an orchestral 
instrument an opportunity for instruc- 
tion and practice. Frederick L. Mahn 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
been obtained as conductor. Mrs. Charles 
R. Currier is manager, and it is through 
her efforts in behalf of musical uplift 
in her community that the work is being 
carried on. 
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Conductor for Pavlowa Ballet 
Deprecates Pierre Monteux’s 
Refusal to Conduct Strauss— 
Praises Hippodrome Miusi- 
cians—Known as ‘‘Godfather 
of Intolerance’”» Among Cali- 
fornian ‘Movie’ Notables 


HERE has been no more marked ex- 
ample of the ridiculous prejudices 
that occasionally creep into the-domain 
of art than the recent case of Pierre 
Monteux, the French musical conductor 
of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe, who, it is 
declared, has refused to direct Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel” because the com- 
poser was a German, an enemy. M. Mon- 
teux will find himself subject to no end 
of attack, and one of the first to take 
up the cudgels with him is a profes- 
sional colleague, Theodore Stier, musical 
director of the Pavlowa Russian Ballet. 
Mr. Stier, speaking to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative, expressed his 
surprise at the Monteux incident. “There 
should be no frontiers in art,” he said. 


“Do your fighting on the battlefield, not 
in the opera house. If I had allowed 
patriotic sentiment to affect my art, I 
should have found myself, an Austrian, 
alone in a camp of Italian musicians and 
Russian, French and English dancers. 
In the Pavlowa company national feel- 
ing ran high, but it was always made 
subservient to consideration of art. 

“The absurdity of it all must strike 
you, if you think for a moment. Here is 
a Krenchman who refuses to conduct 
Strauss. He probably does not recall the 
enthusiastic reception accorded Richard 
Strauss, when he conducted his ballet 
‘Joseph’ in Paris just before the war. 
Is it conceivable that France could re- 
fuse to recognize his genius after war 
had been declared? It is noteworthy 
that the Germans have been fittingly 
represented in the Shakesperean Ter- 
centenary Celebration this year. It was 
a splendid lesson to the world.” 


Hippodrome Orchestra Excellent 


Leaving controversial matters, Mr. 
Stier discussed his present work at the 
New York Hippodrome, where he is mu- 
sical conductor for Pavlowa. “When lI 
first took up my work at the Hippodrome 
I anticipated considerable difficulty with 
the orchestra, especially in such a try- 
ing score as Tchaikowsky’s ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,’” said Mr. Stier. “I was pleas- 
antly surprised at the excellence of the 
ochestra, however. In one or two re- 
hearsals things were running smoothly 
and the men proved to be capable musi- 
cians. 

“My work at the big theater affords 
me novel experiences not in the usual 
routine of the average director of* an 
orchestra. For example, I have to pass 
the lions’ cage on my way to the con- 
ductor’s desk. At first, this filled me 
with trembling, but I always felt that 
after I had succeeded in getting by the 
lions in safety, I could face my men 
with greater courage. Now the lions 
and I are old friends.” 


Splendid Conversationalist 


“IT must tell you of my wonderful 
summer in California before our season 
at the Hippodrome began,” continued Mr. 
Stier. (Mr. Stier, by the way, is a most 
entertaining conversationalist. He chat- 
ted with the writer of his distinguished 
friends abroad, among them Shaw, Gran- 
ville Barker, Ellen Terry and Robert 
Lorraine.) “I received a cablegram 
from Mme. Pavlowa inviting me to Cali- 
fornia. I shall never forget our glorious 
holidays in Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. We gave several impro- 
vised concerts with a small ballet and a 
few soloists, and the audiences were most 
enthusiastic. It was more like a picnic 
for us than a concert tour. When Mme. 
Pavlowa is depressed, you merely have 
to mention California to her, and her 
face lights up. 

“In California I met D. W. Griffith, 
the celebrated motion-picture producer. 
In fact, I became acquainted with many 
of the ‘movie’ stars, notably Charlie 
Chaplin, and to go from extreme comedy 
to the height of tragedy, Sir Herbert 
Tree. I earned the distinction of being 
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No. 1—Theodore Stier, the Noted Conductor, with Mme. Pavlowa’s Concert Party in California Last June; Front Row, Left 
to Right: Mr. Vaczinski, Miss Stewart, Mlle. Plaskawietzka and Alexander Volinine, Dancers; Second Row, Left to 
Right: The Misses Colinette and Saxova, Dancers; A Guest of the Party, Mme. Pavlowa, and Cordelia Lee, the Violinist: 
Mr. Stier and Mrs. Robinson, Pianist; Seated at Top, Victor Dandre (Photo by Hughes). No. 2—A Caricature of Mr. 


Stier by James Hearn. 


the first person to see ‘Intolerance,’ the 
great motion picture spectacle, with the 
exception of Mr. Griffith and the cast. 
Mr. Griffith invited me to his private 
projection room and made me give my 
word that I would reveal to no one what 


I saw. He placed two guards outside 
the door to insure absolute secrecy. [I 
was so impressed that I lay awake re- 
flecting upon the grandeur of the pic- 
ture and the enormity of the conception: 
Because of my unique experience, I be- 


No. 3—Mme. Pavlowa and Mr. Stier at Hollywood, Cal. 


came known ‘in California as the ‘God- 
father of “Intolerance.”’ Mr. Griffith 
and I became fast friends and frequently 
discussed the growing importance of mu- 
sic as a factor in the success of the photo- 
play.” HARRY BIRNBAUM. 





San Francisco Open-Air Opera Insured 
Against Rain—Storm Delays Event 
(By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1.—Rain pre- 
vented the open-air performance of 
“Aida” last night. The enterprise was 
insured by Lloyds against rain for 
$25,000. Then managers have re- 
ceived word from London that Lloyds 
will produce the opera next Tues- 


day night to meet the _ deficit. 
Paderewski gave a three-hour recita) 
again to-day. He added seven encores. 
The pianist is in perfect health and con- 
dition. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Muratore Arrives; Cavalieri Due Here 
on Oct. 8 


_ Lucien Muratore, tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, arrived on Sept. 


28 from Genoa on the Italian liner Dante 
Alighieri. He said that his wife, Mme. 
Lina Cavalieri, the soprano, would ar- 
rive to join the company by the French 
liner Espagne on Oct. 8, on which Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt had also booked pas- 
sage. Mr. Muratore will. go on tour 
under Maestro Campanini’s conductor- 
ship in the short Ellis Opera Company 
+ pag panene the opening in Chicago on 
NOV, ‘ 
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WOULD EMANCIPATE ENGLAND FROM ITS 
WARPED METHODS IN VIOLIN PEDAGOGY 

















System in English Conservatories, 
Says Isolde Menges, Is Such 
as to Destroy the Possibility of 
Developing Great Violinists— 
Promising Players Worn out by 


Dull Routine of Sub-Professor- 
ships 
| pence se from the barren limita- 
tions of England’s methods in violin 
pedagogy only by her own inherent tal- 
ent, Isolde Menges, the young violinist 
who has just arrived for an American 
tour, now has aspirations of some day 
leading a movement to emancipate other 
budding geniuses from the “warped sys- 
tem” of her native island. An uncom- 
promising English patriot, Miss Menges 
is equally decisive when dwelling upon 
conditions existing in British conserva- 
tories, in the Royal Academy in London, 
for example. This same young British 


“radical” takes pains to explain that the 
English public is every whit as musical 
as the German, deriving this conclusion 
from critical observation. And, Miss 
Menges emphasizes strongly, the de- 
scribed condition applies strictly to violin 
pedagogy, other branches of musical en- 
deavor, like the orchestras and choruses, 
for instance, are in a perfectly healthful 
condition on the “darling little island” 
(to use the girl’s own phrase). ao 

“There are virtually no great violin 
teachers in England and the ‘methods’ 
in the conservatories are such as to de- 
stroy the possibility of developing really 
great soloists,” began this earnest young 
musician. “The principal aim in Lon- 
don seems to be to award sub-professor- 
ships to the few promising players and 
then keep them in a deadly routine,” she 
resumed, “One of my friends, now trav- 
eling with me, was awarded one of these 
sub-professorships. What with her teach- 
ing and outside work she could find just 
about an hour a week to practice—and 
this is only a single illustration of the 
wanton destruction of talent. We must 
and shall have relief. Let us find the 
best violin masters, seeking where we 
may, regardless of nationality. Then 
you will discover that our soil is as pro- 
ductive as that of Germany, France, 
Italy, or any other country.” 


Resents the Term “Methods” 


Discussing the technical phase of her 
art, Miss Menges offered strong objec- 
tion to the term “method.” “There is 
the secret, don’t you see,” she exclaimed, 
“there is no special method. It must be 
created for the individual, to fit the 
temperament; the prevalence of the 
‘method’ evil accounts for the failure of 
the English system. To me, music is a 
spiritual unfoldment, the expression of 
our ideal of the beantiful in the abstract 
and the material. The exercising of the 
fingers is mere virtuosity; musicianship 
comes from a totally different source. 
There, again, we err in England, in fail- 
ing to recognize this distinction. 

“How much do I practice?” Miss 
Menges became obviously embarrassed. 

“To—tell—_the—truth,” came slowly, 
“T haven’t practised for four weeks.” A 
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Above: Isolde Menges, the English 
Violinist, and Her Precious “Sam”; 
Below: A New Snapshot of Her 
Teacher, Leopold Auer, Made by Miss 
Menges in Petrograd 


voice of sisterly indignation floated from 
the adjoining room, “Yes, and you are to 
have a recital in New York in three 
weeks! I tell you, Isolde, it’s time!” The 
offender explained it seriously. 


“You see it is here,” tapping a pretty 
forehead, “and there is no danger that a 
violinist’s technical ability will flee in a 
few weeks. Of course, the firm ground- 
work must be there, but, aside from that 
I am not a great believer in long hours 
of practice. In fact, laziness when I was 
small proved my salvation. I was not a 
slavish follower of any English ‘method’ 
when I went to Leopold Auer in Petro- 
grad, thanks to this early doctrine. Of 
course I play with my fiddle about an 
hour every day, just for the wrist and 
the fingers. Why practice longer? No 
heavy muscular effort is required in vio- 
lin playing, simply the proper control of 
the vital nervous energy. In a word, 
relaxation. If a violin pupil could see 
the enormous waste of this fluid occa- 
sioned by the needless, hindering cramp- 
ing of muscles, he would soon learn that 
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Miss Menges Not a Believer in 
Long Hours of Practice, But Is 
Insistent upon Complete Relax- 
ation as an Essential to the Play- 
er—Believes Her Country Just 
as Musical as Any Other Nation 


he must learn the art of relaxation, or, 
fail to progress. And speaking of this 
strain, neuritis is caused solely by the 
incompetence of the instructor; if a pupil 
suffers from this outcome of exertion 
he should know that he is following 
wrong principles. It is quite prevalent 
in England.” 


Early Lessons With Parents 


The girl spoke of her first lessons as 
a child of eleven with her father and 
mother who conduct a conservatory at 
Brighton-on-the-Sea. “Later on,” she 
said, “I had some instruction from Leo 
Sametini, now with the Chicago Musical 
College. But Mr. Sametini went to 
America, like all the best European mu- 
sicians.” In 1911, when fifteen years old, 
she went to Auer, who was destined to 
inspire her with new ideas of personality, 
the value of detail and a deeper insight 
into the arcana of musicianship. Thus 
she was presented to the plain hand- 
maiden of all art, Simplicity. 

Isolde Menges, earnestness, ideality 
and simplicity are quite sure to earn her 
early favor in this country. No man- 
nerisms, no curleycues of pretension— 
just a healthy English girl of marked 
musical endowment and lofty idealism. 
Two years of concert work have served 
only to increase her genuine enthusiasm 
for her “fiddle” (Miss Menges always 
says “fiddle’’). 

Fond of the new Russian school of 
composition, she is bringing over some 
unfamiliar works by Medtner, including 
a sonata for violin and piano and a few 
nocturnes. For her Oct. 21 recital in 
£olian Hall Miss Menges has chosen the 
Brahms Concerto, among various seri- 
ous numbers. She will be accompanied 


by the Maud Allan ar ag Orchestra, 
under Ernest Bloch, the French-Swiss 
conductor. 


¥ One Capable Teacher 


“I will be satisfied with my life’s 
work,” she said, “if we can better con- 
ditions in England. I think the way to 
accomplish this will be to give all pos- 
sible help to a Miss Knocker, a Joachim 
and Auer pupil, who is, to my idea, the 
only real teacher in the Kingdom. Miss 
Knocker may be said to be doing Mr. 
Auer’s work in England. Maybe when 
I’m older I’ll teach also. I love it. Do 
you know I have some pupils—my lambs 
as my mother calls them—in Brighton? 
I want to see the situation change in 
England and I am confident that the war 
will assist. Before the war some of our 
musicians were ashamed of calling them- 
selves by English names. You should 
have seen how many turned into English- 
men again after the outbreak!” 

In loaning MusicAL AMERICA the two 
appended snapshots, Miss Menges ad- 
monished: “Be sure to return this pic- 
ture of Sam; it’s the only photograph I 


have of the dear!” 
ALFRED HUMAN. 


Tom Dobson Warmly Applauded by 
Portland Throng 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—The most 
important musical event of the past week 
was the song recital given by Tom Dob- 
son at the Masonic Temple on Monday 
evening. In his home city, Mr. Dobson 
was greeted by a crowded house and he 
was received in a cordial manner. His 
program consisted of thirty-six numbers, 
which served to reflect his versatility. 
The audience demanded nearly a dozen 
encores, which were given in Mr. Dob- 
son’s gracious manner. 

Mr. Dobson’s recital was his present 
farewell to Portland, as he will return 
to the East to fill numerous engagements 
in New York and elsewhere. H. C. 











FOR SALE—Fourteen photo- 
gravures on satin, elaborately 
framed. Scenes from operas. 
Suitable for music room or studio. 
Apply Room 607, Carnegie Hall. 




















Young . woman, experienced in secretarial work, 
bookkeepfng, would like position with vocal teacher 
or pianist, where coaching would be accepted in part 
consideration of salary. Box M, Musical America, 


505 5th Ave. 
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“SADKO” AND ITS AUTHOR—A NEW RUSSIAN BALLET 








Adolf Bolm Analyzes the Dance 
Drama Which Is to Be Added 
to the Répertoire of the Ballet 
Russe—Action, Based on an 
Ancient Legend, Takes Place 
Beneath the Sea—A Dancer 
Who Places Art Above Per- 


sonality 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


HERE is an opinion which obtains, 
more or less, that many of the dis- 
tinguished dancers whose art has given 
a new lustre and infused a new vital- 
ity into the modern dance-drama, while 
they may have a keen sense of rhythm, 
have not a correspondingly keen ear for 
music. 

A talk with Adolf Bolm, who recently 
returned with other members of the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe from their bril- 
liantly successful Spanish tour (culmin- 
ating in performances at the seaport 
and fashionable watering-place of San 
Sebastian, the summer residence of the 
Spanish court since 1886, before King 
Alfonso and Queen Beatrice) would 
prove this theory at fault, so far as he 
is concerned, at any rate. 

On the stage “distance lends enchant- 


ment” and scenic accessories and cos- 
tumes give the charm of illusion; yet, 
even “off-stage,” Adolf Bolm is a strik- 
ing and picturesque figure. While no 
one would take him for aught but an 
artist, as far as appearance goes, he 
might as easily be a young sculptor, 
painter or writer, as a dancer. Virility 
rather than mere grace is the keynote 
of his personality. 

When, at his rooms in the Claridge 
Hotel, M. Bolm was asked to tell about 
“Sadko,” his new ballet, the action of 
which takes place beneath the sea, the 
famous dancer amiably promised to ex- 
plain the story in detail. And he was as 
good as his word. From his trunk he 
brought out a score of “Sadko,” not the 
score of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, but of 
his earlier symphonic poem, spread it out 
before him and in a few moments had 
given the lie direct to any assumption 
that music, as well as rhythm, was not 
among the things dreamed of in his phil- 
osophy. 


The Story of “Sadko” 


Following the score page by page, 
singing, humming, elaborating his points 
with vivid gesture and with constant ref- 
erence to the music, M. Bolm made clear 
with what wealth of detail and beauty 
of plastic motion the “Sadko” legend— 
for “Sadko” is a legendary ballet—will 
be presented, to all intents and purposes 
in ideal artistic conformity with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s own symphonic program. He 
evoked the splendid submarine court of 
the Sea-King, his hosts of finny subjects, 
iridescent in glorious rainbow colors and 
in constant graceful movement, sug- 
gestive of the flux and reflux of ocean 
currents. He fixed the sudden dramatic 
chord which indicates that Sadko has 
been thrown overboard from his “Fal- 
con” ship, with its “prow in the likeness 
of a dragon, with eyes of precious ja- 
cinths, its masts of redwood and cord- 
age of silk,” and the undulatory, tremu- 
lant passages which depict him slowly 
sinking through the waves, while the in- 
habitants of the submarine kingdom gaze 
upward at his descending figure. He 
showed the mimed dialogue between the 
Sea-King and Sadko and sang the sonor- 
ous theme with which Sadko begins his 
epic on the gusly. ; ; 

And then, with ever growing anima- 
tion, M. Bolm described the compulsory 
dancing of the Sea-King and his court, 
unable to resist the maddening strains 
of the Russian Orpheus’s lute, and re- 
sponding to its music with a crescendo 
of frenzied movement, brought to its 
tremendous climax with the death of 
the Sea-King, for whom the wild dance 
has proved a veritable danse macabre, 
just as his beautiful daughter snatches 
the magic gusly from Sadko’s hands. 
Love sneers at sea-kings, as well as 
laughs at locksmiths. The lovely sub- 


marine princess, bearing her hero no ill 
will for her father’s death, prepares to 
ascend with him to the surface of the 
waters and be wafted ashore, there to 
live happily ever afterward in his “pal- 
ace of white stone, where all things were 








Adolf Bolm of the Ballet Russe and Mlle. 


heavenly” in Novgorod. But all the ma- 
rine creatures mourn the death of their 
ruler, with drooping fins and attitudes 
expressive of their grief. And M. Bolm’s 
vivid résumé made evident the truth of 
his contention that “the ballet of ‘Sadko’ 
in conjunction with the music, explains 
itself. All is clear and direct and the 
audience hardly needs a printed program 
to follow the story.” 


Variations of the Legend 


The writer had recently read the 
“Sadko” legend, charmingly retold in Isa- 
bel Florence Hapgood’s “The Epic Songs 
of Russia.” He called M. Bolm’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there were differ- 
ences in detail between his own version 
of the legend and that presented in Miss 
Hapgood’s book. The creator of the bal- 
let smiled. Taking up a volume which 
lay open upon the desk, he said: “This 
is a book of some 200 Russian legendary 
tales—you see, it is printed in Russia— 
and in it are several versions of the 
‘Sadko’ story. It is thus: The tale is 
told in different provinces, and in each 
province it is told in a somewhat differ- 
ent way. The essentials are always the 








Doris in M. Bolm’s New Ballet, “Sadko” 


same, but the details vary, as is bound to 
be the case in traditional stories handed 
down for generations in different locali- 
ties. I have merely chosen for my ballet 
the version which offers the greatest ar- 
tistic and dramatic possibilities.” When 
first planning the development of “Sad- 
ko” in ballet form M. Bolm spent hours 
at the great Oceanographic Museum in 
Monaco, studying the graceful move- 
ments and positions of the various mem- 
bers of the funny tribes which were to 
appear in the drama. 

The talk drifted to ballet in general, 
and it is easy to see that M. Bolm, de- 
spite his fame as a dancer, is essentially 
modest, a man who appreciates all that 
is fine in the work of his co-artists. 
“Sadko” is, of course, entirely his own 
creation. He has taken the legend and 
music and developed them as a choreo- 
graphic art-work, giving actual life, color 
and movement to their romance with 
pantomime and dance. “But we all cre- 
ate,” he said. ‘“Nijinsky, aside from his 
earlier works, has just conceived his ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’ and ‘Mephisto Valse.’ 
Fokine, Massine—we all develop our 
ideas and ideals in independent works 





DISTRICT ORCHESTRA FOR NATION’S CAPITAL 





Hamlin E. Cogswell Conductor of 
New Community Body in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 30.—Under 
the direction of Hamlin E. Cogswell the 
District Orchestra has begun rehearsals 
for the winter season. The board of 
education has permitted the assembly 
hall of the Thompson school to be used 
for this purpose. Dr. Lewis H. Chernoff 
is associated with Mr. Cogswell as con- 
certmaster and will give much assist- 
ance in the organization of the orches- 
tra, which will be composed of both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 

While the opening rehearsal was very 
encouraging in point of numbers and 
material, there are vacancies for many 
instruments. It is Mr. Cogswell’s inten- 
tion to have a well-balanced orchestra of 


sixty-five. Men and women, girls and 
boys, students and professors, have of- 
fered themselves in this organization 
which aims for a community orchestra in 
its broadest sense. 

A nominal fee only is charged, suffi- 
cient to cover janitor service and the 
purchase of necessary music and print- 
ing. There is no wish on the part of 
the officers to compete with local profes- 
sional organizations. Nor will it be the 
place for the laggard, for Mr. Cogswell 
believes in serious work, no_matter how 
elementary or humble its purpose. 

The plan outlined for this season will 
begin with the simpler and lighter 
works of old and modern masters, and 
as the season advances and the orchestra 
improves more difficult numbers will be 
studied. Associated with Mr. Cogswell 
in this movement are Walter C. Allen, 
of the District government, and Sidney 
Roche, secretary for the organization. 
|i W. H 


for the greater glory of our art.” M. 
Bolm admitted that his repertory in- 
eluded various pas seuls, solo dances, 
that he occasionally used them, and that 
some of the Spanish folk-dances which 
he had an opportunity of witnessing 
greatly appealed to him, and he felt 
tempted to make them the basis of some 
new art dances. But it was evident that 
his absorbing interest was in the ballet 
proper, the modern dance-drama, to 
which the solo pas bears something of 
the same relation that the song does to 
the symphony. And in all that he says 
it is evident that Adolf Bolm is the 
artist by conviction, that his art is more 
than a mere professional issue with him, 
that he believes in it and its artistic 
ideals. And this no doubt largely ex- 
rages his great and abiding success in 
is chosen field. His terpsichorean tech- 
nique is informed with intelligence, his 
pantomime is based on true dramatic 
values, music and poesy are to him real 
and living elements of his art life. 


An Artist with an Open Mind 


M. Bolm has an open mind and en- 
deavors to keep in touch with every de- 
velopment of importance in the modern 
dance and insisted on the importance to 
the artist in general of “seeing things 
as others see them,” as well as seeing 
them from his own standpoint. But when 
the creative mood is upon him, as he 
puts it: “I cannot think of other things; 
I am completely absorbed and lose in- 
terest in all else that is going on’—- 
which is quite as it should be. 

In presenting the writer with new pic- 
tures of himself in costume as Sadko, 
the dancer dwelt with the pleasure of a 
connoisseur on the beauty of design and 
execution of the costumes, and their 
genuine Russian color motif, for every 
accessory of his art has its proportionate 
value in his eyes. And the remark with 
which he closed his interview speaks for 
itself. “I like to talk about our art 
(his use of the pronoun our, embracing 
the work of his colleagues, instead of the 
more usual my, is also worth noting), 
the art of the ballet, to one who is gen- 
uinely interested, but I am not clever 
at telling ‘stories’ about myself. That 
is why I have enjoyed our conversation 
so much.” It is significant that Adolf 
Bolm’s mental attitude, that of every 
true artist, that his Art—with a capital 
A—always takes precedence over the 
merely personal. 





TITTA RUFFO TO REST 





Will Not Sing This Season Either in 
America or Europe 


CHIcAGo, Sept. 12.—Titta Ruffo has 
definitely settled the question as to what 
he will do this season by declaring that 
he will take a vacation. Ruffo wrote 
from Buenos Aires, under date of Aug. 
2, replying to a splendid offer from A\l- 
bert D. Gould, the Chicago manager. The 
famous baritone declares that he needs 
a complete rest and will refuse all en- 
gagements, whether in Europe or in 
America. His season in Buenos Aires 
has been very strenuous, he declares, and 
very successful. 

Ruffo’s letter ends the hope of Chicago 
opera-lovers that they will hear him in 
Chicago. His appearance here this sea- 
son, it had been reported from Europe, 
was contingent on the fortunes of war, 
but he will not sing here, regardless of 
the war. Giacomo Rimini, the Italian 
baritone, whose success in South Amer- 
ica this year has been noteworthy, will 
sing the baritone réles in Italian opera 


F. W. 








Music Festival to Mark Scranton (Pa.) 
Semi-Centennial Celebration 


SCRANTON, Pa., Oct. 1.—Residents of 
this city will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the munici- 
pality, and among the features will be 
a Semi-Centennial Musical Festival in 
Town Hall, Oct. 4 and 5. A chorus of 
500 mixed voices and a children’s chorus 
and festival orchestra of forty pieces will 
be features. 

The soloists are Margaret Harrison, 
Henriette Wakefield, Paul Althouse, Ber- 
nard Ferguson and Henry Miller. John 
T. Watkins is the conductor. Mrs. Helen 
Bray Jones, Harold Briggs and Charles 
Doersam are the accompanists. 

The Seventh Regiment Band of New 
York, is giving concerts every afternoon 
at the Industrial Exposition. W. H. R. 





Serafin Becomes Father of a Daughter 


A card from Milan to Gianni Viafora 
of the MusicaL AMERICA staff from 
Elena-Tullio Serafin, wife the distin- 
guished Italian conductor, announces the 
birth of a daughter, Vittoria Serafin, on 
Sept. 2. 
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October 7, 1916 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The Metropolitan has issued its pros- 
pectus. There are some novelties prom- 
ised and we are to hear some new 
singers. 

But prospectuses come and prospect- 
uses go, and we have to take what is 
given us and be thankful that things 
are as good as they are. 

The event of the season will, no doubt, 


be the production of “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” the libretto of which has been 
written by Percy MacKaye, and for 
which Reginald De Koven has composed 
the music. 

Then we are to have Gabriel d’Annun- 
zio’s “Francesca da Rimini,’ for which 
Zandonai has written the music, and 
which aroused considerable enthusiasm 
when produced in Italy. 

Finally, there is Gluck’s great work, 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,” which has not 
been heard here for many years. 

Then we are to have Bizet’s “Pécheurs 
de Perles,” promised for last season, 
which, if it is produced, will give the 
new baritone, de Lucca, an opportunity 
still further to show his unquestioned 
ability as an artist of the first distinction. 

Above all, let us, as I have endeav- 
ored to tell you before, be reasonable 
with the impresario—that is, our good 
friend, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, for he is 
not the independent autocrat that so 
many think, able to do as he pleases. 
Virtually he is a slave to the situation. 

An amiable cynic—of course, I mean 
William J. Henderson of the Sun—made 
this quite clear in a recent article, when 
he suggested that the genial soul of 
Giulio is exercised by the apathy of the 
opera-going public toward novelties, and 
that it laments because, according to the 
managers’ oracle, the box office, “Pagli- 
acci” is the greatest of all operas. 

If he were not, says Mr. Henderson 
with delightful sarcasm, under obliga- 
tions to realize the lofty ideals of Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt, Otto Kahn, Frank 
Gray Griswold, Rawlins Cottenet and 
several more altruistic gentlemen, who 
are his employers and who regard the 
Metropolitan not as a receptacle for 
money, but as a benevolent institution of 
art, he would not produce any more new 
operas, but would feed fat the public 
stomach with repeated feasts of Puccini, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Verdi. 

Mr. Henderson hits the society nail on 
the head, but in addition to the apathy 
of the public with regard to novelties, 
there are the contracts of the singers, 
not to speak of their jealousies to bur- 
den the manager’s life. 

Besides this, there are the artistic 
cliques and cabals fermenting and foam- 
ing beneath the whited sepulchre of so- 
ciety, which also has its réle to play in 
the opera season. 

If, out of the “hurly-burly” such a 
high standard is maintained as we have 
had in the past, let us be thankful. 

Ss -* 


There will, of course, be the general 
criticism that the season at our great 
opera house will suffer, because Tosca- 
nini is not coming back. 

As I told you right along, he would 
not till the war is over, and here again 
Mr. Henderson, in another recent ar- 
licle, injects a little common sense into 
the situation, when he says that he does 
not believe that one per cent of the peo- 
ple who are so crazy about Toscanini’s 
conducting, if a screen were placed be- 
hind the conductor and Toscanini were to 
conduct the first act, Polacco the second 
and Bodanzky the third of an opera, 
would know the difference, while many 


would probably say that the eminent 
maestro was at his best—in the third 
act! 

Mr. Henderson’s point is that a good 
deal of well intended enthusiasm is 
wasted over the Maestro anyway, in 
which I heartily agree with him. 

While conceding Toscanini’s genius, 1 
have again and again endeavored to point 
out that we are making too much of the 
conductor and so doing all we can to 
make him lose his head. 

* * * 

There is, however, a point of view 
which will show us that the conductor 
has a great deal to do with, the perform- 
ances, though that is not the point con- 
sidered by the public. 

I allude to his ability to bring out the 
best that there is in the artists or, on 
the other hand, if his good will and favor 
have not been “propitiated,” it is within 
his power, by slowing up or hastening 
the tempi or by letting the orchestra 
play fortissimo, almost to kill an artist’s 
best effects—and nobody knows this bet- 
ter than the artists themselves. 

And that is why so many of them 
tremble before the great Maestro and 
why so many of the prime donne vie with 
one another to win his favor. 

If we hearken to the cry of those who 
would tell us our opera season can only 
be of an inferior character because the 
great Toscanini has not returned, we are 
apt to be unjust to the talented conduc- 
tors who carried us through last season 
and who will carry us through next. 

It reminds me of the story of the man 
who was sick and whose physicians ad- 
vised an operation. 

He said he would not be operated upon 
unless he could get the services of a cer- 
tain very distinguished but high priced 
surgeon. 

The high priced surgeon, being busy 
and also, incidentally let me say, doubt- 
ful as to the chances of getting his fee 
from the sick man, declined to come. 

On this the sick man refused to be 
operated upon at all and—strange to say 
—got well! 

So it is with the question of our con- 
ductors. To those who cry, “Give us 
Toscanini or give us death,” I should 
say, “By the end of the season you will 
have heard a good deal of good music, 
and probably you, as well as others, will 
have forgotten all about the illustrious 
Maestro!” 

* * * 

Several persons have written to me 
and some others, I believe, have written 
to you with regard to what they claim 
is the outrage contemplated by Geraldine 
Farrar, who has announced her inten- 
tion of taking the réle of Jeanne d’Are, 
as I told you some time ago. 

They say that because, after the war 
broke out, she announced publicly that 
her sympathies were with the Germans, 
the French will rise up in horror and be 
vociferous with denunciation, when they 
hear that she is going to assume the rdéle 
of their national saint. 

Herein I must frankly confess that I 
do not consider the criticism of Miss 
Farrar by any means justified. 

Jeanne d’Arc is an historic character. 
She won her fame and name by arousing 
the French people to free themselves 
from the bondage of English militarism. 

Incidentally, she was burned at the 
stake as a result of her faith in her 
soomery and her success against the Eng- 
ish. 

Time, which mellows all things, has 
finally turned her into a saint, with many 
beautiful statues scattered through 
France. 

That Miss Farrar or any other artist 
should be inspired by her heroic life and 
her tragic death is natural. 

But I cannot see that it has anything 
to do with the present horrible war. 

It is simply a case of an artist seeing 
the dramatic as well as musical possibil- 
ities in a great role. 

What has that to do with the war? 

On the other hand, Miss Farrar has 
every reason to be grateful to the Ger- 
mans. It was the Germans and the Ber- 
lin Opera House who made her. 

The Opera House gave her oppor- 
tunity, while the Germans, including the 
Crown Prince, made her not only distin- 
guished in the musical world, but the 
great success of the day. 

Possibly it might have been more tact- 
ful on her part if she had kept silent. 
Sut she felt she owed the Germans some- 
thing and she had pluck enough to ex- 
press her opinion, as well as her sym- 
pathies. 

Because she did this, that she should, 
therefore, have placed herself without 
the pale and be considered incapable of 
assuming any role which belongs to a 
nationality to-day opposed to the Ger- 
mans, is stretching things, in my opinion, 
pretty far, especially at a time when 
we surely should look to music as one of 
the means in the future by which some- 
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thing may be done to allay the frightful 
animosities, the tragic race hatreds, that 
have been engendered and fostered by 
this struggle. 

However, La Geraldine is not alone in 
her ambition to represent a saint, for 
did not Frances Alda sing the role of St. 
Clare in the oratorio “St. Francis,” com- 
posed by Ariano Ariani in Rome, and 
which has just been given in Carnegie 
Hall under his leadership? 

* a 

A reduced Matzenauer surprised and 
electrified her friends at the Manhattan 
Opera House last Sunday in a concert. 

I say “reduced” because, you remem- 
ber her massive form when she sang in 
(he Wagner operas at the Metropolitan. 

It is no more! 

And she sings better than ever. Her 
voice is fresher and evidently has im- 
proved, due to the long rest of the sum- 
mer. 

How did she manage to reduce? 

Maybe she might tell you, if you asked 
her. 

Anyway, she helped Gatti carry the 
last season through, and she certainly 
appears to be in prime condition for 
work now. 

And should she appear again in “Cav 
alleria,’” which she sings grandly, and 
Luca Botta sings with her, the dramatic 
episode when he spurns her will not be 
quite as incongruous as it used to be. 

* * * 

The Russian Ballet will be with us 
again on Monday, while the great Nijin- 
sky has already announced that he will 
himself essay the roéle of the Faun, 
which, you remember, was the cause of 
the police interference at the Century 
Opera House last season. 

Nijinsky claims that it was the man- 
ner in which this ballet was presented 
which was objectionable. He will show 
us how it should be given. 

Well, I hope he does not do it as he 
did it in Paris, because there, you know, 
they hissed it off the stage. 

And in Paris they are not supposed to 
be over-squeamish in such matters! 

With Nijinsky in supreme control, we 
shall have the master spirit giving us his 
ideas and ideals, and so, perhaps, we 


shall have a better opportunity of judg- 
ing than we had when Nijinsky had been 
virtually expurgated from the whole 
business, under the iron rule of his for- 
mer devoted friend, Diaghileff. 

x *« * 

Every now and then in the magazine 
section of one of the dailies or one of 
the monthlies Josef Hofmann appears 
with an article or with an interview. 

As Hofmann has a bright mind and 
knows how to express himself, he al- 
ways has something of value, as well as 
of interest to say. 

But I cannot help smiling when I read 
in one of his recent interviews, entitled 
“Money Making in Modern Music,” that 
the student is hindered by the financial 
viewpoint. 

Hofmann says that the modern music 
student has acquired an entirely “prac- 
tical” viewpoint toward his art, under 
the influence of present-day opinion and 
what is considered success in an artist. 

So he protests against the prevalent 
standard of judging, which, he says, lays 
most emphasis on the money earning 
power of a performer. 

In this interview he further said, with 
truth, that the question most frequently 
asked by music students to-day is, “How 
much money can I earn as a musician 
and how quickly can I get through the 
study period and begin to earn it?” 

With this and much more that Mr. 
Hofmann said in the interview, I am in 
hearty accord. 

What makes me smile is to hear this 
philosophy from the lips of Hofmann, 
who is known, as his parents were be- 
fore him, to have a!ways been most scru- 
pulous in getting the last cent that could 
be squeezed from a kindly and well dis- 
posed public, whether as a boy wonder 
or mature artist. 

And to this our dear Hofmann adds 
the most extraordinary capacity of being 
able to save every dime or, indeed, five- 
cent piece that it is possible to rescue. 

So, as I said, while I agree with his 
philosophy, it makes me smile when | 
see it in print and realize how he is tc- 
day worth a cool million! 
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The other day the American Numis- 
matic Association held its annual meet- 
7—" Baltimore. 

or the benefit of those who do not 
know what the American Numismatic 
Association is, let me say that I believe 
it consists of those ladies and gentlemen 
who are very much interested in the col- 
lection of coins. 

As one of them once told me, it is 
wonderful how much history, how much 
of the past of human life can be learned 
from a collection of coins. 

At this meeting, a very interesting dis- 
cussion arose from the presentation of 
some coins bearing Cleopatra’s portrait, 
which, it is understood, the Queen herself 
ordered and approved. 

The Numismatics in convention argued 
and finally agreed that, being a woman, 
she certainly would not have approved 
of the portraits unless they were good 
likenesses. , 

Now, these portraits show Cleopatra 
with irregular features, big ears, small 
eyes and a scrawny neck. 

Incidental to this discussion Mr. Bren- 
ner, the chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the association, gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of the value of nu- 
mismatics by telling a story of Mary 
Garden and the Salomé dance. 

“When,” said he, “Mary Garden want- 
ed to dance just as did Salomé, she ran 
to a numismatist as fast as she could go 
and asked for some of his old coins. From 
these coins she got the poses for her 
famous dance.” 

We now know where Mary got her in- 
spiration for that Salomé dance, which 
was the cause of so much trouble and, 
incidentally, brought Henderson of the 
Sun, to whom I have already alluded, 
into disfavor, because he said she could 
dance better than she could sing. 

If the story told by Mr. Brenner is 
well founded, it would show that Our 
Mary is a keen student and omits noth- 
ing whereby she may make a thoroughly 
artistic presentation of any réle she at- 
tempts. 

I trust the telling of this story will 
not send all our would-be operatic dé- 
butantes studying old coins as a source 
of inspiration for the réles that they 
hope to represent! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


RUSSIAN BARITONE HERE 








Baklanoff Tells of Difficulty in Italy and 
France 


Georges Baklanoff, the Russian bari- 


tone, who arrived last Sunday on the 
American liner Philadelphia from Paris, 
to joint the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company, had difficulty in getting out of 
Switzerland and Italy. 

Mr. Baklanoff attributed his difficulty 
to the zeal of a foreign manager. When 
he was in Zurich, Norbert Salter, the 
operatic agent in Berlin, sent a notice to 
a local paper saying that Baklanoff had 
been engaged to sing at the Imperial 
Opera House and that a safe conduct 
passport was waiting for him at Berne. 
M. Baklanoff said it was true that he 
had received an invitation to go to Ber- 
lin, but had naturally declined it, since 
Russia and Germany were at war. 

He tore up his correspondence before 
going to Italy, but the police refused 
him a passport into France until he con- 
vinced them that he was on his way to 
America. 





Brooklyn Choral Art Club to Sing 
Wolf’s “Christnacht” 
The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, 


which has done such splendid work under 
the baton of A. Y. Cornell, begins re- 








CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 








AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN DEBUT RECITAL 





hearsals at Grant Hall, Brooklyn, on 
Thursday, Oct. 12. Two concerts are 
to be given this year at the Academy of 
Music, the first on Dec. 20, when Mr. 
Cornell will present Hugo Wolf’s rarely 
heard “Christnacht,” the second part of 
Liszt’s “Christus” and a group of Percy 
Grainger’s choruses with orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


SANG IN 100 CONCERTS 








Lillian Heyward Completes Tour—Pro- 
gram for Plattsburg Soldiers 





Lillian Young American 


Heyward, 
Soprano 


Lillian Heyward, the youthful Amer- 
ican soprano, returned recently from a 
Redpath Chautauqua tour in which she 
was heard in sixty cities with Cimera’s 
Band. Miss Heyward filled an even 
hundred engagements. One of the en- 
couraging results of her tour was the 
acquisition of six return dates for the 
soprano in cities in which she sang. At 
the Plattsburg (N. Y.) camp for citi- 
zen soldiers Miss Heyward mounted 
an auto truck, from which point of van- 
tage she sang for some 2400 “rookies.” 
She also appeared in Farmington, Vt., 
where she visited the birthplace of Mme. 
Lillian Nordica. Miss Norton, a cousin 
of the late prima donna, was present 
when Miss Heyward sang and sent the 
young soprano a huge bouquet from the 
garden of the Nordica place. 





Wilhelm Augstein Reopens Studio at 
Metropolitan 


Wilhelm Augstein, the New York vocal 
teacher and exponent. of the school of the 
late Frank King Clark, began his winter 
season on Oct. 1 at his studios in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building. Mr. 
Augstein will again be assisted by Mme. 
Alberta Carina, formerly leading so- 
gree of the Berlin and Elberfeld Opera 

ouses, who makes a specialty of stage 
deportment and coaching for concert and 
opera répertoire. ; 





Sembrich Returns to New York 
for the Winter 


Mme. Sembrich closed her house at 
Lake Placid last Sunday and returned 
the following day to New York, taking 
apartments for the winter at the Hotel 
Gotham. She will appear several times 
in concert and is entirely recovered from 
an illness which lasted nearly a year. 
Mme. Sembrich said that she would re- 
turn to Europe next summer, war or no 
war, to visit her mother in Switzerland. 


Mme. 





in Humanitarian Cult 
Concert 


An open meeting and concert of the 
Humanitarian Cult was held in Carnegie 


Noted Artists 


MAUD ALLAN OPENS 
TOUR AT ALBANY 


Introduces New Dance Play— 
Mr. Bloch Offers Two Works 
of His Own 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Maud Allan, 
symphonic dancer, with Ernest Bloch, 
conductor-composer, and his orchestra of 
forty men, .,appeared in Harmanus 
Bleecker Hall last night in an interest- 
ing program of poetic interpretation of 
music before an appreciative audience. 
The orchestra was the largest that has 
ever assisted at an event of the kind in 
Albany and its work was in harmony 
with the art of interpretative motion re- 
vealed by the classic dancer. 

Miss Allan made her Abany début in 
a series of dances illustrating the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite of Grieg, including “Morn- 
ing,” “Ase’s Death,” “Anitra’s Dance” 


and “Dance of the Gnomes.” It was in 
the latter that the combination of all her 
arts reached their summit. “The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube” Waltz of Strauss 
gave Miss Allan opportunity to reveal 
her superb grace and brought round after 
round of applause. 

The dance-play, “Nair, the Slave,” was 
the big dramatic effort of the entertain- 
ment. It was a one-act pantomime, 
much in the manner of the Russian bal- 
let, and Miss Allan in the title réle was 
assisted by a company of twenty dancers. 
The fire, tragedy, poetry and passion of 
the dance-play were more vividly inter- 
preted by the dancing than would have 
been possible by the spoken word. 

Despite the fact it was the opening 
performance of the season for Miss Al- 
lan and her company, everything went 
smoothly, but some delay was caused in 
starting the program, which caused a de- 
nial of encores. 

Two musical poems, under the title of 
“Winter—Spring,” played by the orches- 
tra, are the compositions of Conductor 
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Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


New York Recital, Cort Theatre.............. 

Joint Recitals with George Hamlin— 
Manhattan, Kans........ 
Emporia, Kans......... 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio........ 


Bloch and proved very pleasing. Other 
orchestra numbers were the Rameau 
“Hippolyte et Aricie” and the “Suite 
Pastorale” of Chabrier. 





Zandonai Expected to Visit America 


MusIcAL AMERICA learned on high au- 
thority this week that there is more than 
a probability of Riccardo Zandonai com- 
ing to this country this season. Zandonai 
will come unless something unforeseen 
prevents him, early in December, in or- 
der to be present at the American pre- 
miere of his “Francesca da Rimini” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Of great 
importance, too, is the news that Walter 
Damrosch will present in December for 
the first time Zandonai’s “Primavera in 
Val di Sole,” one of his most recent 
works, and it is hoped that the composer 
will also attend this |g seis oe by the 
Symphony Society of New York. This 
work is subtitled “Impressioni Sinfo- 
niche” (symphonic impressions), and is 
in four movements in the manner of a 
symphonic suite. 





New Oratorio, “St. Francis,” Sung at 
Carnegie Hall 


In commemoration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the first 
church of the Franciscan Order in New 
York, a concert was agp at Carnegie 
Hall last Monday night at which there 
was a first performance of an oratorio 
written for the occasion, “St. Francis,” 
text by Father Sixtus Lagorio and music 
by Adriano Ariani, for which the soloists 
were Mme. Alda and Messrs. Luca Botta, 
Adamo Didur and Mario Laurenti. The 
chorus was that of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and the orchestra was 
made up principally of members of the 
Philharmonic Society. Mr. Ariani con- 
ducted his own work enthusiastically. 
The performance was scheduled for repe- 
tition on Wednesday evening. 





_ Two of J. Massell’s pupils earned dis- 
tinction in recitals in New York last 
week. P. Domack won applause at the 
League of Foreign Born Citizens’ Home 
and Frances Sonin sang with equal suc- 
cess at the Teachers’ Institute. 
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Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 3. An interesting musical program 
was provided by Belle Story, soprano; 
Hugh Allan, baritone; Nathalie Bashko, 
violinist; Victoria Bashko, pianist, and 
Max Liebling, accompanist. 


LLORA HOFFMAN 


SOPRANO 
Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 18th 
Management: Maurice and Gordon Fulcher 
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The National Conservatory of Music of America 
Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Congress. 
(JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President) 

ARTISTIC FACULTY: Romualdo Saplo, Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo Schulz, 
Henry T. Finck, etc. Enrollment in all branches, The 32d Scholastic Year Began Oct. 2. 31 
yoo= of continuously successful results. More prominent Instructors and 

raduates than any other American Conservatory. 








Terms Moderate. Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th St., New York City 





Mezzo-Soprano Roles with Chicago Opera Assn., 
Nov. 13th to Jan. 20th 


Exclusive Management 


MAURICE & GORDON FULCHER 
8 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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DAVID BISPHAM STAUNCHLY ADVOCATES 
INTERNATIONAL RECIPROCITY IN ART 

















Noted Singer Sees Possibilities in 
Interchange of American and 
Eurorean Artists—Would Have 


Local Ofera Comyany and 


Orera House in Every Com- 
munity in America—Baritone to 
Appear in Mozart’s ‘ Impres- 
ario’’ and 
Bastienne ”’ 


i’ the ship that bears the destinies of 

“opera in America” should find itself 
in troubled waters, it need only look to 
David Bispham for a pilot. Mr. Bisp- 
ham, like so many other artists, has a 
pet scheme for opera in this country, but, 
unlike so many others, this scheme is the 
result of seasoned campaigning in a field 
with which he is thoroughly acquainted, 
and in which he himself has long been a 
prominent figure. 

Mr. Bispham spoke of the possibilities 
of opera in America to the writer re- 
cently, and pointed the way to those who 
have it in their power to foster the pro- 
ject. “There should be local opera com- 
panies in every community in this coun- 
try,” he said, “just as in Europe. There 
should be local chorus, orchestra and so- 
loists, and for important occasions, stars 
from New York or other large centers 
should be guest artists in the principal 
roles. Is not this custom of securing 
famous singers prevalent in our festi- 
vals, when oratorios and concerts are 
given? Why can it not apply to opera as 
well? 

“T believe that the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, with its tremendous influence, 
should foster these companies, not finan- 
cially, but by keeping an attentive eye 
upon the talent that is developed in each 
center. There should be an agreement 
by which the Metropolitan could draw 
upon the best material for its minor 
roles, and in extreme cases for its prin- 
cipal parts. This would eliminate the 
necessity of looking to Europe to supply 
us with artists. 

“There is a way, however, in which 
Europe can assist us and we Europe,” 
continued Mr. Bispham, “that is by a 
system of reciprocity, similar to the ex 
change professors in the colleges. We 
could send our best talent to Europe with 
letters of introduction to the impresarios, 
so that the scope and experience of our 
own singers might be enlarged. Again, 
singers could come from abroad to us, 
and appear as guest artists in any of our 
local opera houses. I can easily conceive 
of a tenor from the opera at Maintz 
coming to sing a guest role at our opera 
in Pittsburgh, for example. 


Encourage American Singers 


“It is quite true that at the present 
time America is behind other countries 
in creative and executive art, but is that 
any reason why we should remain behind 
forever? This country has started with 
the experience of others to guide it, and 
it has an excellent foundation to build 
upon. Why do American trained sing- 
ers go to Europe to sing in opera, under 
assumed foreign-sounding names? Sim- 
ply because there are not enough opera 
houses in this country for them to sing 
in. We must create the opportunity for 
them by encouraging local opera houses 
and local opera companies in every com 
munity in America. 

“It is not impossible. A step in the 
right direction has been taken by the 
Philadelphia Opera Society, an amateur 
organization under the direction of Was- 
sili Leps, the conductor, and supported 
by subscription. This society accom- 
plishes splendid results, and _ others 


might well profit by the example.” 
Mr. Bispham, after touring the coun- 
try in “Adelaide,” in which he imperso. 


‘‘Bastien and 











David Bispham at Work 


nated Beethoven, is devoting himself to 
teaching. His ideas upon the subject of 
teaching are quite as illuminating as 
those upon the opera, and bear repeti- 
tion: “Thousands of persons, unsuccess- 
ful in life, find themselves suddenly cast 
adrift without a visible means of earning 
a livelihood. After several futile at- 
tempts they are aroused from their de- 
jected state by a brillaint idea. ‘I know, 
I’ll teach singing.’ You know the type. 

“TI believe that only a person who can 
sing should teach singing. You cannot 
instruct properly unless you are pre- 
pared to illustrate the point that you are 
trying to make. You would not consider 
engaging a violin teacher who could not 
play the violin, would you? The same 
should hold true for the teacher of sing- 
ing, but alas, how many pupils and their 
parents are credulous and ignorant! 

“IT want to see the day when all our 
institutions where singing is taught will 
have a well-equipped department of Eng- 
lish,” continued Mr. Bispham. “Lan- 
guage should be taught properly in 
speech, and then it can be sung properly. 


Teaching Experiences 


“T must tell you one or two of my ex 
periences with persons who came to me 
for instruction recently,” Mr. Bispham 
went on. “They reveal the lamentable 
ignorance that exists concerning singing 
as a profession. One young lady called 
and I asked her to sing for me. « ‘Oh, I 
have never sung a song in my life,’ she 
replied. ‘That’s why I came to you for 
instruction.’ It developed that her hus- 
band was unsuccessful in business, and 
she thought ‘singing looked so easy’ that 


it would be the best way of retrieving the 
family fortunes, though she had no voice. 
It never occurred to her that natural 
gifts and talent ought to be consulted 
in the selection of a career. 

“Another young miss from New Eng- 
land entered my studio with an enormous 
roll of music under her arm. ‘I play the 
organ in father’s church, and the trom- 
bone in the augmented choir at Christmas 
and Easter,’ she explained. I asked her 
to sing one of the songs that she brought 
with her, but she protested that she did 
not know them. She finally sat down to 
the piano and began to sing ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,’ in a weak, unmusical 
voice. She broke down in the middle of 
it, apparently realizing the futility of her 
attempt, and cried. I came very near 
crying myself, it was so pitiful. Against 
the advice of her parents the young lady 
came to New York with two hundred 
dollars she had saved to spend upon cul- 
tivating her voice. I called a cab, sent 
her to the station, and made her promise 
to go straight home and forget all about 
trying to become a singer.” 


To Appear in Mozart Light Operas 


Mr. Bispham is eagerly awaiting his 
advent into the drama, and several plays 
are being written especially for him. 
Until they materialize he is teaching. 

Mr. Bispham will soon be seen and 
heard, however, in association with his 
former colleague, Albert Reiss. of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in two of Mozart’s 
comedv operas, “Bastien and Bastienne,” 
and “The Impresario.” It is also likely 
that he will revive his impersonation of 
Beethoven. HARRY BIRNBAUM. 





URGE USE OF AMERICAN 
PLAYERS BY FEDERATION 


Protest Against Engaging of Russian 
Orchestra in Preference to 
Chicago Body 


CHICAGO, Sept. 23.—Protests against 
the engaging of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in preference to the American 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago have 
been made to Mrs. Emerson Brush, 
chairman of the philanthropic depart- 
ment of the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs which will give a series of con 
certs next month. 

The protests are answered with state- 
ments asserting that there is as yet no 
purely American orchestra efficient suf- 
ficiently to cope with the demands made 
of svmphony organizations. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor, was or- 
ganized about three years ago and is 
gradually developing into a representa- 


tive orchestra. While the organization 
is doing excellent pioneer work it cannot 
be claimed for it that it has reached a 
stage whereby it may represent national 
standards in symphonic music. 

The Russian Symphony has never been 
heard in Chicago. M. R. 





Paganini’s Great-Grandnieces See Arliss 
Impersonate Him 

Four great-grandnieces of Paganini, 

the celebrated Italian violinist, recently 

saw George Arliss’s impersonation of 


their famous relative at the Criterion 
Theater, New York. Mr. Arliss learned 
of their residence here through the 


Countess Josephine de Castelveccho, and 
he at once asked them to be his guests 
at a performance. 


Leila Holterhoff Sings in Benefit for 
Hospital at Albion, N. Y. 

In Albion, N. Y., at a recent benefit 
for Gregory Hospital, the songs of Leiia 
Holterhoff, the blind soprano, were en- 
thusiastically received. 





CAMPANINI DENIES 
ATTACK ON WAGNER 


Pseudo-Interview Spread False 
Story, Says Writer— Italian 
Admires German Art 


With the arrival of Cleofonte Cam- 
panini from Italy comes a full denial of 
the widely published interview which 
placed Mr. Campanini in the light of be- 
ing an implacable enemy of German com- 
posers and Richard Wagner in particu- 
lar. (A letter in the “Open Forum” of 
Sept. 16 criticised Campanini for his al- 
leged statement.) Karleton Hackett of 
the Chicago Evening Post, evidently in 
possession of ex-cathedra information, 
gives this explanation of the story: 


“It seems that La Riforma Teatrele 
published last summer an interview with 
Campanini. Mr. Campanini was at that 
time in Paris, but on his return to Milan 
the article in question was brought to 
his attention and immediately he wrote 
to the editor saying that he had been 
entirely misquoted. Then, fearing that 
such a denial would never catch up with 
the original statement, he also sent the 
following letter to the editor of La Cor- 
riere della Sera, the most important daily 
newspaper of Milan, sure that in this 
journal everybody would see it and know 
just where he stood: 

“*A pseudo-interview in which all my 
thoughts were completely misrepresent- 
ed, attributes to me judgments and con- 
siderations about Wagner and German 
music in general such as never entered 
my mind. I think that I have proved 
in my modest labors as an artist—and 
even more, with the zeal of a propagan- 
dist, everywhere, and not merely since 
yesterday—my profound admiration for 
all great art and consequently of neces- 
sity for that of Richard Wagner. 

“*Asked if I should give my support 
at this moment and during these hard 
hours of anxiety for our country to a 
movement to suppress German music in 
our theaters, I replied in the negative. 
The reasons seemed to me so instinctive 
and intuitive that everybody—artist and 
Italian—can understand them without 
the need of explanation.’ 

“Mr. Campanini asked the editor of 
this journal to give the widest publicity 
to his denial, which was done. Then, 
feeling sure that some hint of the matter 
would be certain to find its way across 
the water, Mr. Campanini had the orig- 
inal article and the subsequent denials 
sent to the offices of the opera company 
there to be in readiness for the inevi- 
table. They arrived just in the nick of 
time to serve the purpose and now the 
clouds have all rolled by.” 








Martinelli Back from South America— 
Duncan Also Returns 


Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Met- 
ropolitn Opera House, returned from 
South America with his wife and family 
on the Vestris on Sept. 27. He said that 
he had sung at concerts as well as in the 
National Opera House in Buenos Aires 
and Solice Theater in Montevideo, where 
he appeared in “Aida,” “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” and “Les Huguenots.” Be- 
fore joining the company at the Metro- 
politan for the coming season the tenor 
will make a short concert tour, commenc- 
ing Oct. 9. 

On the same vessel arrived Isadora 
Dunean, the classic dancer, who ex- 
pressed her approval of the audiences 
in Montevideo and her disapproval of 
those in Buenos Aires. 





Bispham to Teach at Volpe Institute 


David Bispham, the eminent American 
baritone, is to devote one afternoon each 
week this season to the teaching of voca! 
art at the Volpe Institute of Music. The 
Volpe Institute will open its doors to 
the musical public on Oct. 2 at its new 
building, 146 West Seventy-seventh 
Street. The faculty includes some of 
the most distinguished musicians and 
teachers of New York, with Arnold 
Volpe, the noted violinist and conductor, 
at the head. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Established 1893 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 


Make no mistake about it, Dr. Kunwald is a conductor possessed of some rare gifts. He has a dominating personality 
which he has completely impressed upon his men.—MOORE, Chicago Journal. 


“—— 


12 Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 








O Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem, 
“Three Shadows,” H. T. Burleigh 
has composed his most recent song. Ros- 


setti, Rupert Brooke, Arthur Symons— 
to the poems of such men does Mr. Bur- 
leigh devote his attention. And it is 
pleasant to know that he finds them suit- 
able for musical inspiration, for so many 
of our able composers waste their time 
with the most trivial of English verse, 
attempting to write first-class music to 
sixth-rate verse—a thing patently im- 
possible. 

Mr. Burleigh’s “Three Shadows” is a 
very straightforward utterance. Melo- 
dious to a degree, it is one of those songs 
in which one feels the sweep of an or- 
chestral body as one plays it on the 
piano. The finely varied accompaniment, 
with the delightful ——— in eighth 
notes in fifths, fourths and thirds, and 
the final stanza, with its accompaniment 
set down in the piano, giving the effect 
almost of a choir of male voices support- 
ing the solo voice, is altogether admir- 
able. The ending has a big emotional 
climax, with an antiphonal passage be- 
tween voice and accompaniment that is 
intense, leading to a high B flat (in the 
tenor key); it then recedes to a tranquil 
close, the theme stated once more, altered 
in the accompaniment, while the voice 
sustains the tonic piano. 

The song has already been taken up 





Song for a Solo Voice 
By H. T. Bur- 
New York: G. 


*“THREE SHADOWS” 
with Piano Accompaniment. 
leigh. Price, 60 cents. 
Ricord: & Co. 


by John McCormack, who sang it at his 
Boston concert on Oct. 1. It is issued in 
three keys—high, medium and low. 


* * * 
REDERICK SCHLIEDER, organist 
of the St. Nicholas Collegiate 


Church, New York, has written, in 
“There Dwelt in Old Judea,” one of the 
few new Christmas carols about which 
we can wax enthusiastic. Writing for 
chorus of mixed voices in a clear, poly- 
phonic style, Mr. Schlieder has given us 
a unique short number. His counter- 
point is masterly, his treatment of the 
voices natural and effective. A new 
Christmas carol, such as this, ought to 
be given a performance this year at 
Christmas in every first-class church in 


the country. lg 
* 


¢é¢P\EMETER AND PERSEPHONE” . 


is the title of a work called “a 
prologue for festival and other occa- 
sions,” the text by Thomas Wood Stev- 
ens, music by George Colburn.{ It is in- 
teresting as a special kind of thing, 
neither melodrame, cantata, nor cycle. 
Mr. Colburn’s music is skilfully written 
and suits the text. The composer has 
chosen some representative themes and 





+“THERE DWELT IN OLD .JUDEA.” Christmas 
Carol for Chorus of Mixed Voices. By Fred- 
erick Schlieder. Price, 12 cents. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Company. 

¢{“DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE.” A Prologue 
for Festival and Other Occasions. Text by 
Thomas Wood Stevens. Music by George 
Colburn. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: The 

Clayton F. Summy Co. 


used them with appropriateness; his con- 
trapuntal combining of them at certain 
points is splendid. The music is writ- 
ten for the piano, with portions for chor- 
us of women’s voices. There is a good 
deal of recitation, too; in fact, the 
greatest part of the music runs on to a 
spoken text. 

On the whole, the work is worthy and 
will be admired by serious musicians. 

* * * 


LITTLE song, called “A Gift,” by 

Charles Huerter, a Syracuse com- 
poser,§ whose name has been frequently 
mentioned in these columns, is a delight: 
ful example of how much charm may be 
crowded into two pages. Though in no 
sense important—from the _ art-song 
standpoint—it is insinuatingly lovely. 
The free accompaniment, written by one 
who understands the effective parts of a 
piano keyboard, moves against the well 
managed voice-part in a grateful fash- 
ion. here is a nice touch, toward the 
close, where the melody is interrupted 
before the phrase, “Will your heart”—a 
touch that will make the song popular 
and win many hearings for it. It is 
issued in three keys. 

“Pirate: Dreams,” -also by Mr. Huerter, 
is a graceful lullaby, conventional in 
physiognomy, yet very well written and 
vocally effective. It is published for 
high and low voice. A. W. K. 





§“A GIFT,” “PIRATE DREAMS.” Two Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Charles Huerter. Price, 40 and 50 cents 
each, respectively. Boston: The Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 





OBERHOFFER OFFERS MANY 
NOVELTIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Program Book of Last Season Shows 
That Orchestra’s Conductor Intro- 
duces Worthy New Works 


From Minneapolis comes the book of 
last season’s programs of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, nicely col- 
lected under cloth covers and bound. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra, under Emi! 
Oberhoffer, is making strides, we are 
told, and is a power in the West. A 
glance at this program-book reveals a 
splendid activity. Apparently Mr. Ober- 
hoffer is catholic in his tastes, for we 
find all manner of compositions listed on 








PROGRAMS AND ANNOTATIONS OF THE THIR- 
TEENTH SEASON (1915-1916) of the MINNE- 
APOLIS SYMPHOY ORCHESTRA. By Carlo 
Fischer. Minneapolis, Minn.: The Orchestral 
Association. Cloth, pp. 182. 


his season’s programs. The book gives 
the list of officers and board of directors 
of the Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis, then the personnel of the orches- 
tra and the names of the subscribers to 
the guaranty fund; then follow the pro- 
grams and annotations. The latter are 
by Carlo Fischer, originally one of the 
orchestra’s ’cellists, then assistant man- 
ager of the orchestra and now occupant 
of the second place in the ’cello section. 
He has done his work well. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s “first times in Min- 
neapolis” last season included the fol- 
lowing: 

Berlioz’s Scherzo, “Queen Mab,’’ from the 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ Svmphony and Overture 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” Bonvin’s “Festival Pro- 
cession, Op. 27,""» Borodin’s Second Symphony 
and Ballet Suite from “Prince Igoar,” Carl 
Busch’s Svmphonic Poem, “Minnehaha’s 
Vision,” Chadwick’s “Tam O’  Shanter,’’ 
Chausson’s Symphony in B Flat. Debussy’s 
‘“‘Nuages,”’ Delius’s “A Dance Rhapsody,” 
Enesco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1,” 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” Hahn’s Suite 











= This space is reserved each week to advertise singers 
who sing our publications. <= 


MISS ANNE ARKADI] 


THE GREY WOLF 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 


G. RICORDI & CO, 14 East 43rd Street, NEW YORK 


(Lieder Singer) 
Sings 
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and other subjects. 
He will also accept Pupils i 
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WILLIAM H. HUMISTON 


[Program Annotator of the New York Philharmonic Society] 
Mr. Humiston will lecture during the coming season 


on Wagner, MacDowzll, The Lighter Bach 
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Harmony, Counterpoint, Free Composition 
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MAUD ALLAN 


“Le Bal de Beatrice d’Este,’’ Victor Herbert’s 


Prelude to Act III of “Natoma,” Edgar Still-~ 


man-Kelley’s Suite “Aladdin,” Victor Kolar’s 
Symphonic Suite “Americana,” Lalo’s Suite 
No. 1 from -Ballet “‘Namouna,” Mozart’s Con- 
certante Quartet for Oboe. Clarinet, Bassoon 
and Horn with Orchestra, Oberhoffer’s 
Festival March of Homage, “Americana,” 
Francis Pauly’s Piano Concerto in E Flat, 
Max Schilling’s Prelude to Act II, “Ing- 


welde,” David Stanley Smith's Overture, 
“Prince Hal,” Josef Suk’s Scherzo Fantas- 
tique, Op. 25, Taneiew'’s Festival March, 


Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” and 
the Valse and Polonaise from “Eugen One- 
gin,” Adolf Weidig’s Symphonic Suite, Op. 
46, Weingartner’s “Merry Overture, Op. 53,” 
Widor’s Suite from the Ballet “La Korri- 
gane,” and Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade. 


For those who think that all the worthy 
music in America is concentrated in a 
few Eastern centers a perusal of the 
above list will be interesting. There are 
novelties here which we would be glad 
to have in New York. In addition, there 
was a goodly portion of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner 
and other masters given by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer in Minneapolis last season. 

A. W. K. 
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PUBLISH VIOLIN EDITIONS 
OF AUER AND SPIERING 


New Arrangements by Noted Authorities 
Issued by House of Carl Fischer, 
New York 


Violinists all over the world will learn 
with delight that the house of Carl 
Fischer, New York, has already brought 
out editions by Leopold Auer of. the 
Brahms Violin Concerto, Professor 
Auer’s Cadenza to that concerto, and 
has now in press the Six Sonatas for vio- 
lin alone of Bach, the Beethoven Vio- 
lin Concerto, with three original Auer 
Cadenzas, the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
Beethoven’s Two Romances, Op. 40 and 
50, all edited by Professor Auer. With 
Rudolph Ganz, who has looked after the 
piano part, Professor Auer has edited 
the Beethoven Ten Sonatas for violin and 
piano and Brahms’s Three Sonatas for 
violin and piano. 

Theodore Spiering’s edition of the 
Grieg Sonatas for violin and piano, Op. 
8 and 45, also with Rudolph Ganz, will 
appear shortly. The Fischer house has 

laced on the market already Mr. Spier- 

ing’s edition of Saint-Saéns’s First Vio- 
lin Concerto, Op. 20, Bruch’s Romance, 
Op. 42, Nardini’s Sonata in D Major and 
Vieuxtemps’s First Concerto. There will 
be brought out in the near future Mr. 
Spiering’s editions of Mozart’s E Flat 
Major Concerto, Bruch’s Scottish Fan- 
tasy, Tschaikowsky’s Valse-Scherzo and 
the Bach Double Concerto for Two Vio- 
lins and Piano. 
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The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


This unique school which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
dents to secure the best available positions, 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT AT THE SCHOOL: 


ORGAN 

Harmony 
Counterpoint 
Orchestration 
Proof-Reading of Music 
Keyboard Work 
Accompanying 
Choir Directing 
Organ Tuning 
Organ Construction 
Gregorian Chant 
Etc., etc. 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
44 W. 12th St., New York 


f 
. é 


CLAUDE 
WARFORD 


Tenor—Teacher 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


pons BARNETT 


Concert Pianist 
GRADUATE PUPIL OF GODOWSKY 


For engagements and terms of instruction 


address 
c/o Musical America, 505 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
Knabe Pano Used 
























































































—Ithaca Conservatory of Music — 


Special advantages for those who look forward 
to concert or educational] work. Al!) instru- 
ments. vocal, dramatic art, languages, etc. 
Graduates filling highest places available in 
America. Beautiful, commodious buildings, 
concert hall and dormitories. Resident and 
day students. Reasonable terms. Catalog. 


The Registrar, 3 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


American Tenor Wins Buenos Ayres Public as “‘Andrea Chénier’’— Musicians of France in Partic- 
ul rly Pitiable Plight—Cyril Scott Explains Why World Is Indebted to Iwan Knorr for 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel und Gretel””——Mascagni Plans Another New Opera—British Govern- 
ment to Be Petitioned to Exempt Choral Concerts from Entertainments Tax— Well-Known 
English Concert Manager Retires After Half'a Century’s Activity—-Don Perosi Paints Sym- 
phonic Portrait of Milan— Convalescent English Soldiers Study Harmony 




















a= an entire page of eulogistic 
press notices in the Corriere dei 
Leura teils the story of an American 
tenor’s success as Anurea Chenier at the 
Coion in Buenos Ayres. Eduardo Di 
Giovanni is, of course, the Edward John- 
son wuo made “ihe Waltz Dream” pos- 
sible tor broadway by bringing a plenti- 
fui stock of top tones over Iron tne con- 
cert stage to supply the wanton demand 
for them made by the score of that comic 
opera by Uscar Straus. 

As tne poet of the French Revolution 
in the Giordano opera once heard at the 
Manhattan Upera House, Edward John- 
son won his buenos Ayres public as well 
as the critics. He impressed partly by 
“the elegdnce and distinction’ of his 
bearing. And the presence of the popu- 
lar ‘Litta Ruffo in the cast as the Gerard 
made his conquest only the more signifi- 
cant. Rufto is always sure of his Ar- 
gentine audiences, but he in no way over- 
shadowed his American colleague in “An- 
drea Chenier.” 

London papers announce that Felice 
Lyne has arrived in England to fill some 
special concert engagements there. This 
young American soprano made a very 
comfortable little reputation in London 
during the first two seasons of the Lon- 
don Upera House, thanks to Oscar Ham- 
merstein, and more recently, as a mem- 
ber of the Quinlan Opera Company, she 
gained a large following in the English 
provinces and also in Australia. Her 
own countrymen have not been quite so 
cordial toward her. 

* * * 

HILE the musicians of all the coun- 
tries at war undoubtedly have suf- 
fered more cruelly than any other class 
of people during the nightmare of the 
= two years, it is probable that there 
as been more distress and actual want 
among the musicians of France tnan 
those of any other country—most of Bel- 
gium’s musicians, it should be remem- 

bered, have found asylum in England. 

The organization styled “L’Aide Af- 
fectueuse aux Musiciens,” which came 
into existence toward the end of 1914 
through the efforts of a small group of 
artists living in Paris who were anxious 
to befriend their comrades in distress, is 
now appealing for more aid. Many of 
the foremost French musicians have iden- 
tified themselves with the organization, 
and its most active workers are Walter 
Morse Rummel, the young American 
composer, and his wife, Thérése Chaig- 
neau, the French pianist. 

Beginning with having the smallest 
funds at its disposal, “L’Aide Affectueuse 
aux Musiciens,” says the London Daily 
Telegraph, has yet been enabled since its 
foundation to assist, by gifts of money 
and clothing, over 100 families of musi- 
clans, and down to a recent date the 
total received from donations and con- 
cert receipts reached the goodly sum of 
$9,200. But the calls upon the funds 
collected are numerous and constant, and 
much more is needed. 

* aa +. 
T is largely to Iwan Knorr, the Frank- 
fort-on-Maine pedagogue who died the 
other day, that the world owes the joy 
of knowing “Hansel und Gretel,” accord- 
ing to Cyril Scott, for Humperdinck 
wrote the work solely for the amusement 
of his children and with no intention of 
ever publishing it. On playing it to 
Knorr, however, the latter was so struck 
by its charm and originality that he used 
his influence to bring it before the pub- 
lic, and thus from an unknown and 
poverty-stricken professor Humperdinck 
was, throuvh his agency, transformed 

into a wealthy celebrity. 

But in starting Humperdinck on the 
road to fame Knorr incidentally did the 
Hoch Conservatorium a service, it seems, 
as he rid that institution of a teacher who 


was one in name only. This may be re- 
sented by the American composers who 
have studied with the composer of “Hian- 
sel und Gretel” at one time or another, 
but Mr. Scott avers, in the Monthly Mus- 


his pupils, “so that you may know how 
to break them later on.” And in the 
adoption of this attitude he was almost 
unique as a composition teacher, “thus 
showing himself not a classicist, as most 





A Noted Singer “Going to Market” and 
a Remarkable Boy Pianist 


Mme. Alys batcitiuu, whose picture, “Going to Market” is reproduced herewith, is one 


of the busiest of women in London, as wel 


4s one of the most charming singers. 


She has 


a hume at Maluenheau-on-the-inaines, aliu, On account of the scarcity or labur, has planted 


anu uug all her own vegetaDies. 


yet she has had time during the summer to arrange 


another series of concerts orf the “Music of the Allied Nations’ for the autumn, as well as 


to give several locai converts tor charity. 


Appearing in the companion picture is the boy- 


piaiust Soiomon, who has lately made phenomenal successes at the Promenade and other 


coucerts in Lonuon, especially with the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
“a delightful boy, full of vigor and fun, who loves his 
school and is tond of ail outdoor sports and games.” 


AMERiCA’s Lonuon correspondent as 


birthday. 


ical Record, that Humperdinck’s dexter- 
ity as a composer was accompanied—in 
his earuer Gays, at any rate—wvy an en- 
tire lack of capacity to impart it to 
others, and aitnougn Knorr was request- 
ed to try and inswull tue art of teacning 
into him it was without resuit; he was 
an utterly inapt pupil. 

“He would come into the classroom,” 
Knorr remarked to Mr. Scott one day, 
“sit down at the desk and proceed to do 
what seemed like counting his five fingers 
in a state of dreamy abstraction, tnen, 
having discovered they were ail intact, 
he would address one of the students by 
his wrong name and ask him to state the 
natural notes of the horn, putting the 
same question to each student in turn. 
Sometimes, however, after a quarter of 
an hour’s so-called instruction, a knock 
would sound on the door and a voice re- 
mark, ‘Herr Humperdinck is wanted,’ 
whereupon he would leave the classroom 
never to return.” In a word, so absent- 
minded was he that his class and his stu- 
dents all too often entirely escaped his 
memory. 

The ultra-modern young English com- 
poser held Iwan Knorr in the highest 
esteem as a developer of embryonic cre- 
ative talent and also as a teacher of the 
art of teaching. Students of his who 
have become admirable teachers and are 
to be found in America and England, as 
well as scattered throughout Germany. 


The great wisdom that Knorr mani- 
fested in his teaching was his constant 
encouragement of originality. “You 
must learn the rules,” he would say to 


He is described by MUSICAL 


He has just celebrated his fourteenth 


celebrated teachers have been, but a true 
romanticist.” Having as a student fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the great ones, 
the tinal goal was towards “liberty di- 
rected by good taste,” as Nodier defined 
it; and it was to this goal that Knorr 
sought to lead his pupils. “It is no use 
composing at all,” he would remark, “un- 
less you have something original to say.” 
* + x 


S for Humperdinck, his name ap- 
peared among the signatures to a 
recent appeal of the German Air Navy 
League for funds. The London Daily 
Telegraph’s critic recalls the fact that 
when he first knew him he was writing 
music criticisms for about 50 cents a 
notice in the Frankfiirter Zeitung and 
teaching harmony to Stockhausen’s 
pupils. ae 
Pa MASCAGNI is going to make 
an opera of Bracco’s “Piccolo Santo,” 
from which Renato Simoni is now ex- 
tracting a libretto. The composer of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” has recently been 
visiting his two sons, who are on the 
firing line. He has given a series of 
open-air concerts for the benefit of the 
soldiers back from the trenches for a 
brief rest and the London Musical News 
reports that on one occasion the Kirg 
arrived unexpectedly and told him that 
he was doing as valuable work in that 
way as if he were in the trenches. 
” * 
FTER spending half a century direct- 
ing the concert activities of great 
artists—and, incredible as it may seem, 


he still retains his mental powers un- 
impaired—trercy Harrison, the weil- 
known English manager, has just an-- 
nounced hi; retirement. Sirmingnam has 
long been his headquarters and tnere he 
wii spend the rest of his life. 


For the iast thirty years of her pub- 
lic career Adeiina Fatti sang under his 
management in Engiand. Of ali the 
great musical stars, sne is “the most 
cnarming,” he says. Meiba has im- 
pressed him most as “a woman of the 
world, with great intellectual gifts.” The 
greatest arust of his recoliection was 
Sims Keeves, though Charles Santley, 
as a baritone, was in the same class. 

Ciara Butt and her husband, Kenner- 
ley Kumtord, first met on one of the 
Harrison tours. Mr. Harrison thinks 
that Mme. butt possesses “the most glori- 
ous voice of the century,’ and he says 
that Signor Foii, who used to sing un 
the same tours with her, had just as 
glorious a voice as a bass as she has as 
a contralto. 


As an indication of the difference be- 
tween the standards fifty years ago and 
to-day, Mr. Marrison told the London 
Uvserver’s interviewer the other day tnat 
in his younger days the leading person- 
ality ot the pianoforte worid was Ara- 
belia Goddard, who, while she undoubt- 
edly stood out from her contemporaries, 
“would bear no comparison with any 
well-educated schoolgirl of the present 
day.” On the other nand, he is not. will- 
ing to admit that there are any singers 
of the present day equal to ‘litiens and 


Trebeilh. 
a * * 


N England there is a movement on foot 

to petition the Government to exempt 
choral concerts from the Entertainments 
‘lax on the ground that they are mainly 
of an educational nature. The promoters 
argue that whereas “theaters, music- 
hails and picture paiaces” are out for the 
profits they make, as a general rule, 
choral societies are kept alive only with 
considerable difficulty. 


But if choral concerts were to be ex- 
empt, why not orchestral concerts, as 
well? And is the art of a great pianist, 
or even a near-great one, as revealed in 
a recital program, any less “educational” 
in character than that of the average 
choral society? In other words, why not 
petition for exemption for concerts of 
all kinds? ; 


* * *” 


ON LORENZO PEROSI seems to 

have assumed the roéle of a historian 
in music, or it may be merely a whotog- 
rapher in tone, and in the course of mak- 
ing musical portraits of the chiet cities 
of Italy he has now completed a sym- 
phonic suite in four movements dedi- 
cated to Milan. 


His new oratorio, “In Days of Tribu- 
lation,” was recently presented to the 
Pope in a manuscript edition with piano- 
forte accompaniment, in the composer’s 
handwriting. The work is arranged for 
chorus, orchestra and the solo voice. 

* + * 


NE of the last things to which you 

would expect a wounded soluier to 
turn for diversion during convalescence 
is the study of harmony. But a writer 
in the London Evening Standard has dis- 
covered that, strange as it may seem as 
a pastime for convalescent soldiers, it 
is quite a popular one, as there are many 
young men who are really musical who 
have never had the time to cultivate their 
talents in that direction, and who find, in 
consequence, that they can employ their 
days of enforced leisure to very good 
advantage. 

So long as life ran smoothly along the 
well-ordered course of peace, few men 
had any opportunity for developing such 
artistic tendencies as they might pos- 


sess. Now the opportunity has come 
to many of them in an unexpected 
manner. 


* *” * 


TILL further evidence of the active 

interest Nellie Melba has been show- 
ing lately in the music life of her native 
land, and especially her native city, is 
provided by an appeal made at her re- 
quest to British composers and publishers 
to send copies of their music to the Mel- 
bourne Music Club for the library of 
representative British music it wishes to 
establish. This club was organized last 
winter with Mme. Melba as its presi- 
dent. J. L. H 
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SANG 119 CONCERTS DURING 
FOUR MONTHS AND A HALF 





tralto’s Programs 





Twelve States Visited in Julia Claussen’s Chautauqua Tour— 
Discomfort of Intense Heat in Some of the Cities Offset by 
Lavish Southern Hospitality—-American Songs on the Con- 








CHICAGO, Sept. 14.—Julia Claussen 
this week completed her unique concert 
tour of 119 concerts in four and a half 
months for the Redpath Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. Her tour took her through twelve 
States—Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Illinois. 

The heat was intense during the 
Southern tour. Mme. Claussen and her 
party traveled in the Mayflower, which 
was formerly President Wilson’s private 


car. It is a steel car, and, standing in 
the rays of the sun from early morning 
until late at night, often got so hot that 
one could not touch the sides of it with- 
out blistering his hands. As this was 
the party’s living quarters, dressing 
room, kitchen and restaurant, the heat 
which they endured was terrific. 

Mme. Claussen was accompanied on 
her tour by Pierre Henrotte, violinist and 
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MESSRS. ANDRE TOURRET, CORDUAN, 
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concertmaster of the Chicago Opera 
Company, and Marcel Charlier, accom- 
panist, conductor of k'rench opera for the 
Chicago Opera Company. ‘Ihe diva’s 
husband, Capt. Theodore Claussen, ac- 
companied his wife throughout the entire 
tour, and her two daughters were with 
her during the last few weeks, in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. 

The tour began in Jacksonville, Fla., 
April 20. From that time, Mme. Claus- 
sen traveled night and day until Sept. 
12, when she gave her final concert in 
Chicago. 

The Claussen concerts were given al- 
ways on the last day of a seven-day 
Chautauqua, the gala night of the series. 
The audience on this night was often 
larger than the combined audiences of 
the first six nights, because of the con- 
tralto’s appeal. The audiences averaged 
2000 and were often twice as large. The 
concerts were usually sung in a tent. 


In the Hospitable South 


The contralto’s time when she was not 
traveling or singing was taken up by 
entertainments. The party tasted the 
generous hospitality of the Southerners. 
The mayors of the towns in many cases 
took the entertaining in charge, and 
several times opportunity was found for 
hunting and fishing trips, long automo- 
bile rides, etc. 

The Mayflower was side-tracked at 
Lexington, Ky., for a week, while the 
Claussen party made automobile trips 
from Lexington to the towns around, 
sometimes traveling as far as 40 miles 
for a concert, and then returning to 
Lexington. The contralto was taken 
through the famous stock farms of Ken- 
tucky and became enthusiastic over the 
race horses for which the State is 
famous. 

Sometimes the party camped in the 
forest when the heat in the steel car was 
intolerable. Often the thermometer re- 
mained at more than 100 deg. for eight 
hours at a stretch. On one occasion the 
mercury did not sink below 95, night or 
day, for more than a week. 


Sang American Songs 


Mme. Claussen’s programs included a 
great number of songs by American 
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First of Three New York Recitals 
Aeolian Hall! 
Saturday Afternoon, October 14th 


Tickets now on sale 











Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








composers, as well as German songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf and many operatic arias. In addi- 
tion to old American and Scotch songs, 
she sang Cadman’s Indian songs, songs 
by McFayden, Kaun, Gaynor, James G. 
MacDermid, Huntington Woodman, Maud 
Haben Luck, Marion Bauer and Car- 
rie Jacobs Bond. Three programs were 
prepared for the tour, but the sing- 
ing of the same numbers night after 
night became so wearisome that the 
number of programs was increased to 
ten. 

After a week’s rest in Chicago, Mme. 
Claussen will sing the réle of Ammneris 
in the festival production of “Aida” in 
San Francisco. She is to make thirty 
concert appearances this winter and 
spring, in addition to her work with the 
Chicago Opera Company. She will give 
two New York recitals and will have five 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. She 


will be soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra and will give a joint recital 
with Jacques Thibaud in Cincinnati. 
She will sing for the Civic Music As- 
sociation in Chicago, Nov. 14, will give 
five concerts in the “copper district,” 
and will also sing in Dallas, Syracuse, 
Jamestown, Duluth, Boston, Dubuque 
and other cities. 
FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Week of Rabinoff Opera Begins Nov. 6 
at Lexington Theater 


Beginning Nov. 6 a week of opera will 
be given at the Lexington Theater, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New 
York, by the Boston-National Grand 
Opera Company. Max Rabinoff will pre- 
sent “Andrea Chénier,” by Giordano, 
with Giovanni Zenatello in the title réle. 
Iuisa Villani and Maria Gay have the 
other important roles. During the week 
several novelties and standard operas 
will be given. 
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Syracuse the First of Our Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning to 
Co-ordinate Its College of Fine 
Arts with the College of Lib- 
eral Arts—Four-Year Course 
of Musical Study Established 
in 1877—Making Musicians 
Rather Than Virtuosi the 
Aim—Notable Work Accom- 
plished Under Direction of 
Deans Comfort and Parker— 
Dean Comfort’s Great Service 
in Obtaining Recognition for 


Music and the Other Fine 


Arts in American Universities. 
By PAULINE JENNINGS 

tg Syracuse University belongs the 

honor of having been the first 

American college or university to estab- 

lish a College of Fine Arts co-ordinate 


with its College of Liberal Arts. This 
College of Fine Arts, the first institu- 
tion of its kind in America, remains in 
some respects unique. The method of 
equating the study of art with the other 
elements of a liberal education has been 
distinctly different in Syracuse from that 
of other universities, since never in 
its practical branches has any fine 
art been incorporated into the cur- 
riculum of the College of Liberal Arts 
as an elective. But by a very completely 
organized course of study in the College 
of Fine Arts, leading to liberal educa- 
tion in connection with an education in 
the arts, and comprising, besides four 
years of practical work in the art chosen, 
thorough study in languages, history, lit- 
erature, history of the arts and esthetics, 
the degree conferred by that college is 
made equal in length and rigor of study 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Applied music is an elective only in 
the course of Belles Lettres, which is a 
course in the Fine Arts College, the col- 
lege of liberal arts giving credit only for 
study of Theory of Music, History of 
Music and choral music. Syracuse was 
the pioneer in being the first American 
college to require a four years’ course of 
study in music and a four years’ course 
in theory. The text book used, since its 
first English edition, is Dr. Percy 
Goetschius’s “Materials of Musical Com- 
position” and the study is supplemented 
by other text books on theory and by the 
use of the valuable Bussler-Cornell treat- 
ise on “Musical Form.” 

But the pride in our Alma Mater, 
which is felt by every loyal Syracusan, 
is not merely in virtue of her priority 
in securing a fuller recognition of the 
rank of art as an educational factor in 
the American college. Our satisfaction 
is founded rather on the effectual work 
She has done and is to-day accomplish- 
ing. When, in 1877, the course of mu- 
sical study was laid out on a four years’ 
plan, including several years of prepara- 
tory work, by its first dean, Dr. George 
F’. Comfort, utter failure was predicted 
by many educators, we are told, who de- 
clared America too “stern and _ rock- 
bound a coast” for so deeply rooting the 
art-plant. The soil was too untilled, such 
cultivation as existed was too surface- 
wise, and the American student (at least 
when toiling on his native heath) too 
little given to genuine study of the under- 
lying principles of his art, said the great 
Objector, who, since time began, has not 
failed to put himself in evidence at the 
critical moment. Greek roots, said he 
likewise, might properly be munched in 
college as a staple food; chord roots, 
however well assimilated, produced a less 
vigorous mental muscle. 
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No. 1—College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. No. 2 
—George A. Parker, Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts. No. 3— 
Music Hall, Showing the Roosevelt 
Organ 


This seems so antiquated as to read 
like a page from the annals of the 
Middle Ages. To-day the College of Fine 
Arts has more than 1100 students, the 
majority of whom are pursuing musical 
studies, though not all are working for 
a degree. The faculty of the college 
comprises thirty-eight efficient members, 
twenty of whom are teachers of music. 


Musicians Rather Than Virtuosi 


The aim is to make musicians rather 
than virtuosi, and to this end the course 
is rich in studies helpful in fostering and 
maturing musical intelligence, and a 
grasp of the scope, history and domain 
of the art, its language and structure, 
and its relations to general culture. The 
related literary subjects prescribed in 
the musical course are ancient, mediae- 
val and modern history, English litera- 
ture and criticism, history of the fine 
arts, French, Italian and German, aes- 
thetics and elocution. The theory work 
includes chord formation, melodies, mod- 
ulation, inharmonics, figuration, homo- 
phonics and polyphonic forms and the 
higher forms, and the college offers a 
course of study in free composition, in 
case the student shows special talent for 
original work. There is a four-year course 
in composition, with much study of or- 
chestration and score-reading. 

Ensemble practice is required during 
the last year, and the advantage of or- 
chestral playing and of orchestral ac- 
companiment is given to students suffi- 
ciently advanced. One year’s course of 
lectures on musical history and apprecia- 
tion is also required, and a year’s lec- 
tures on the science of esthetics. The 
piano is adopted as the basis of study, 
though students in violin or voice may 
discontinue piano after the sophomore 
year. Piano students are required to 
study the voice for one year and to take 
part in the choral classes. The Teachers’ 
College trains students in pedagogy, psy- 
chology of teaching and related subjects. 
Weekly recitals are given by the stu- 
dents, which are private, and frequent 
recitals by the students are open to the 
public; the University Chorus does ex- 
ceedingly fine work, while a society for 
special music study has done much good 
by uniting into common fellowship many 
a musical atom slow to enter into com- 
bination. For music, as Comte would 
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have it, is pre-eminently a social art. 
Students of the Fine Arts College may 
study as electives subjects contained in 
the curriculum of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. ; 

Syracuse offers a broad standard, with 
exceptional opportunities for studying 
the interrelation between music, paint- 
ing, architecture, literature and_ the 
great historical movements in which the 
arts have reached characteristic phases 
of development. 


The Distinguished Faculty 


The faculty has contained such emi- 
nent names as Dr. Percy Goetschius and 
Dr. William H. Schultze. It now _ in- 
cludes among its learned professors Wil- 
liam Berwald, the composer and pian- 
ist; Conrad Becker, who is in charge of 
the violin department and is an artist 
of high attainments, and Adolph Frey, 
distinguished as a pianist and com- 
poser. Irene Sargent, professor of the 
history of fine arts and Italian litera- 
ture, and Frank Ormsby, who is in 
charge of the vocal department, are also 
prominent members of the faculty. 

But there are two names which stand 
out with especial prominence in the de- 
velopment of Syracuse as an art center. 
I refer to Dr. George F. Comfort, first 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, whose 
thought-child it is, and to Dr. George A. 
Parker, the present dean, who has quietly 
and steadily, but most persistently, ele- 
vated the standard of work in music, and 
to whom, more than to any other, is due 
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the high plane of excellence attained. 
Coming to Syracuse University immedi- 
ately on his return from a long period 
of European study, where he was the 
pupil of Faisst, Dr. Theodore Kullak, 
Guilmant and others, Dr. Parker was for 
many years associated with the univer- 
sity as professor of piano and organ, be- 
coming dean of the College of Fine Arts 
nine years ago. Dr. Parker’s rank as 
one of the leading organists of America 
is too well known to need emphasis, and 
by all his pupils, of whom I had the 
honor to be one, he is regarded as a 
teacher sure to develop to sincere musi- 
cal expression whatever of earnestness 
and force reside in them. He is a pro- 
gressive teacher, too, not the victim of 
one cast-iron method, but hospitable to 
new ideas, and in the van of progress 
in pianoforte and organ pedagogy. His 
pupils differ in many things, but unite 
in placing him among the best music 
masters of our time. And this feeling 
is by no means limited to his pupils, 
though his duties as dean unfortunately 
restrict his teaching at present to a few 
favored disciples. 

But the permanent distinction gained 
by the College of Fine Arts is, after all, 
the reward of the labors of the late Dr. 
George F. Comfort, since his was the 
mind to devise, organize and develop that 
institution. The history of Dr. Comfort’s 
valuable services to education, as well 
as of his profound scholarship, is found 
written in any encyclopedia. But the 
unwritten history of his influence, found 
in the minds he has enriched and wid- 
ened by his broad horizon and lofty view 
point, is not less important. 


Dr. Comfort’s Great Career 


George Fiske Comfort, LL.D., L.H.D., 
the scholastic art educator and foundet 
of the first fine arts college of Amer- 
ica, was the great missionary of the fine 
arts to this country. Even in his under- 
graduate days at Wesleyan University 
he conceived the idea of grounding fine 
art in America as a religious ideal; 
whereat on his graduation he went 
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immediately abroad and gave himself to 
fullest. preparation, studying and allying 
himself with the highest interests of the 
arts at the various art centers of the Old 
World. After a residence there of six 
years he returned to America, impressed 
afresh with the unaesthetic influences 
dominating this country at the close of 
the Civil War, and convinced “that the 
world could not safely ‘drudge on’ with- 
out its sense of beauty being fed”— its 
insatiable aesthetic hungering met. He 
established and for a time occupied the 
first chair of aesthetics in America, 
founded at Alleghany College, and was 
also special lecturer at Amherst College 
and Princeton University, while biding 
time on his ultimate plans. 

Meanwhile Dr. Comfort discovered in 
New York City scattered art collections, 
a nucleus for the coming great Metro- 
politan Museum. An influential body of 
men invited him to deliver the pincipal 
address on the prospective museum be- 
fore the Union League Club and to out- 
line his scheme of organization, which 
policy of organization was adopted, and 
is to-day the working policy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The Boston Museum, which rather 
soon followed, also adopted his policy, the 
Boston Museum referring to it as the 
“Comfort museum organization plan.” 


Professor Comfort labored arduously 
for the life of the Metropolitan Museum, 
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formulated and drew up its charter, 
fought it through at Albany and secured 
it. He also helped raise its first moneys 
and saw it safely housed in its first 
Fourteenth Street home. He was one 
of the first trustees; also its first secre- 
tary, synonymous at that time with direc- 
torship. He later became “a fellow for 
life,” and by invitation of the corpora- 
tion and trustees, delivered the fortieth- 
year anniversary address, on its found- 
ing, two nights before his sudden death, 
May 5, 1910. 

Though gratified with the museum ac- 
complishment, Dr. Comfort could not re- 
linquish his dream of a college of fine 
arts of high rank for this country; so, 
accepting a chair of aesthetics and mod- 
ern languages to which he was called at 
Syracuse University on the opening of 
that institution, he also worked to bring 
into being his long-dreamed-of college, to 
which end he wrote, interviewed and lec- 
tured relentlessly. 


Dean for Twenty-one Years 


In 1873 he founded there America’s 
very first fine arts college, to which he 
gave, as its dean, twenty-one years of 
unremitting service. He there estab- 
lished the first four-year courses in the 
United States in music, architecture and 
painting with their graduate degrees, 
and in his formulated plans were indi- 
cated the other departments since added. 
He gave them all corresponding collegi- 
ate rank with the other related curricula 
of the university. 


Dr. Comfort was a lofty educator of 
many-sided scholarship. He was a fine 
linguist, archeologist and a noted art 
critic. Verestchagin spoke of him as one 
of the four art critics America had pro- 
duced. As a linguist he founded the first 
philological society of America, and he 
was a member of all the principal archeo- 
logical societies of Europe. He further- 
more devised, authorized and bestowed 
the first fine arts collegiate degrees ever 
conferred in America in music, architec- 
ture and painting, a signal fact in Ameri- 
can fine arts history. And he lived to see 
his college plan. copied, in whole or in 
part, by almost every high-rank institu- 
tion in the country. 

After reaching nearly the quarter-cen- 
tury mark as dean of the Fine Arts Col- 
lege, Dr. Comfort resigned. He then 
founded a museum of fine arts for Syra- 
cuse, establishing a museum grade for 
second-class cities, and here he was the 
first to connect the children of the pub- 
lic schools with the museum exhibits, 
himself often arduously lecturing to 
large bodies of them with their teachers. 
Much criticism followed this innovation. 
But again, we see in this initiative for 
the advancement of art by the instruc- 
tion of the rising. generation that his 
idea has proved to be seed-thought, for 
other museums are following his prece- 
dent. He was the director of the Syra- 
cuse Museum at the time of his death. 
He was the true art institution founder 
in America. It was said of him at his 
death, by Ex-President Warren of the 
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Boston University, that “He was a veri- 
table ‘Peter the Hermit,’ leading in the 
wilderness of American art,” and “that 
his name would go farther down the an- 
nals of American scholarship than any 
other of his generation.” 

Syracuse, which owes so much to him, 
is indebted also to his distinguished wife, 
Dr. Anna Manning Comfort, the fiftieth 
anniversary of whose graduation from 
the New York Medical College and Hos- 
pital for Women was celebrated by the 
trustees of that institution at a luncheon 
in her honor at Delmonico’s last April, 
as well as by the establishment of an 
Anna Manning Comfort scholarship in 
that institution. Those who remember 
the days when co-education was in its 
experimental stages, tell us of the fine 
example she afforded to the early college 
girls of Syracuse, of a woman who com- 
bined a successful professional career of 
thirty-five years with the noble fulfill- 
ment of the duties of wife and mother, 
and the graces of an accomplished and 
cultured gentlewoman. 

Syracusans are wont to claim that the 
College of Fine Arts, while training the 
students’ powers of musical expression, 
endeavors in special measure to so de- 
velop the mental and aesthetic nature 
that the personality which seeks music 
as its means of expression may be in 
itself of ever greater and greater value. 
For, as Emerson has said, “Each indi- 
vidual soul is such in virtue of its being a 
power to translate the world into some 
particular language of its own. 





SAN JOSE’S TEACHERS TO 
JOIN CALIFORNIA’S BODY 


Local Musicians Will Unite with State 
Association—Frederick P. Search 
in Recital 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Sept. 19.—Twenty- 
five leading teachers of music in this 
city met last week at a banquet to dis- 
cuss the advisability of forming a local 
branch of the California Music Teachers’ 
Association. The meeting was addressed 
by Alexander Stewart, president of the 
State organization. Those present were 
most enthusiastic, and committees were 
appointed to perfect the details of or- 
ganization, the vote being unanimously 
in favor of joining the State association. 

The concert season opened last evening 
at the Pacific Conservatory of Music 
with an artistically successful recital by 
Frederick Preston Search, prominent 
American ’cellist. Mr. Search had the 
able assistance of Nella Rogers, mezzo- 
soprano, Howard H. Hanson, composer- 
pianist, and Warren D. Allen, accompan- 
ist, all of the Conservatory faculty. 





The concert also served to introduce 
Howard H. Hanson in the dual role of 
composer and pianist. Mr. Hanson, with 
Mr. Allen, played his own “Prelude and 
Double Fugue” for two pianos. A pro- 
gram of Indian music was given at 
Kings’ Conservatory last evening by 
Marion Brush, soprano, Dorothy Bieber, 
pianist, assisted by Florence Saylor, ac- 
companist, and Henry Hill, flutist. 





Beatrice MacCue’s Concert Tour to Be 
Directed by Ross David 


Beatrice MacCue, the New York con- 
tralto, returned to the city last week 
from an entire summer spent on her 
farm at Hightstown, N. J. 

Miss MacCue will appear in concert 
this season under the management of 
Ross David, who also handles the busi- 
ness affairs of Margaret Wilson, the 
President’s daughter. Miss MacCue was 
heard in concert with Miss Wilson at 
Ocean Grove the past summer and made 
a most decided impression. 

Miss MacCue will continue her duties 
as contralto soloist at the Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. 
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SETTLEMENT TO EXTEND 
WIND INSTRUMENT WORK 


Music School on East Side Also Urges 
Prospective String Pupils to Take 
Up Study of ’Cello 


The Music School Settlement of New 


York enters upon its twenty-third year 
on Oct. 9, the opening date. Arthur 
Farwell continues as musical director of 
the school. It is especially desired by 
the school to extend the new wind instru- 
ment department, which was begun last 
year. This department made good prog- 
ress last season and has developed play- 





ers who will soon enter the Music School 
Symphony Orchestra. All applicants for 
instruction on orchestral -wind instru- 
ments are invited to call at the school, 55 
East Third Street, Oct. 6, at 8 p. m., with 
instrument, if possible. Director Farwell 
wishes particularly this fall to urge pros- 
pective string pupils of the school to 
consider seriously taking up the ’cello. 

Chester Ide becomes head of the theory 
department of the school and will con- 
duct classes in “regular” harmony, this 
being the first time that this subject has 
been taught in the school. The special 
harmony work previously conducted by 
Angela Diller will be continued by Helen 
Wilson. Margaret Wilson becomes head 
registrar of the school. 
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for the establishment of a good vocal technique, with 
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On Tuesday Next 


LEON ROTHIER 


will begin a very busy season in Concerts—prior to his assuming his duties again 
On Oct. 5 he gives his first recital in Quebec under the local Management of 
On Oct. 8, concert at Montreal at His Majesty's Theater. 
Oct. 11, first Chicago Recital at Ziegfeld Theater. 
At all these concerts he will be assisted by his accompanist, Miss Lina Céen. 
He has already had to refuse several concerts which were offered him for 


November in order to present himself for rehearsals at the Metropolitan. 
dates have already been booked for next May, and he looks forward to a very 
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Creative and Aeronautic 
Flights Engage Schelling 
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Ernest Schelling, the Noted Pianist-Composer, as an Aeronaut at Bar Harbor 


with Lieutenant Bellinger of the U. S. Navy. 
Right Shows Mr. Schelling with Fritz 


New Violin Concerto 


RNEST SCHELLING has been mak- 


ing two kinds of flights recentiy 





at Bar Harbor, Me.—into the realms of 
musical composition and into the em- 
pyrean blue, the latter voyage being 
iloted by his friend, Lieut. P. A. Bel- 
inger, U. S. N. Mr. Schelling is still 
at Bar Harbor and has set aside the 
month of October and most of November 
for composing and recreation. 

The 1916-17 season of Mr. Schelling 
as pianist will open in Washington, D. 
C., Nov. 23. Mr. Schelling will be much 
in the foreground both as composer and 
pianist throughout the year. On Nov. 


25 Schelling is scheduled to give his first 


New York recital of the season at Car- 


The Lower Snapshot on the 
Kreisler, Who Is to Introduce His 


negie Hall. This will be the composer- 
pianist’s only New York appearance in 
recital till much later in the season. His 
New York orchestral appearances, with 
the Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall and 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
will be after Christmas. Mr. Schelling’s 
violin concerto, just completed, and not 
yet through the copyist’s hands, will be 
played by Fritz Kreisler and the Boston 
Symphony as follows: Oct. 17, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Oct. 19, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Oct. 20, Boston; Oct. 21, Boston; Oct. 30, 
Philadelphia; Oct. 31, Washington, D. 
C.; Nov. 1, Baltimore, Md.; Nov. 3, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Schelling’s own dates with the 


Boston Symphony are Dec. 5, Worcester, 
Mass.; Dec. 7, Cambridge, and Dec. 8 
and 9, Boston. It will be noted that he 
is not appearing with the Boston Sym- 
hony in New York, nor is Kreisler play- 
ing the new concerto with Dr. Muck’s 
orchestra here. For the next season the 
Boston Symphony announced no soloist 
for New York. 

For two of his most important orches- 
tral engagements on the road Mr. Schell- 
ing will play his own “Variations.” The 
“Experiences in an Artist’s Life” he 
will recount from the keyboard with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia 
and with the Chicago Symphony in Chi 
cago, Milwaukee and Detroit. He will 
again make a feature of the piano com- 
positions of his lamented friend, Enrique 
Granados, whose works he first brought 
out in this country. He will include 
Granados piano pieces in the programs 
of his recital, which will range from 
oo to Dallas to Los Angeles and 
yack. 





TWO NEW DIAGHILEFF BALLETS 





“Till Eulenspiegel” and “Sadko” at 


Manhattan Next Week 


“Till Eulenspiegel,” a ballet founded 
on the music by Richard Strauss, with 
costumes and decorations by the Amer- 
ican, Robert E. Jones, and choreography 
by Warslav Nijinsky, is announced for 
the opening night of Serge de Diaghileff’s 
Ballet Russe, at the Manhattan Opera 
House on Oct. 9. Besides this ballet, 
which will have its world premiére, there 
will also be “Les Sylphides,” “Prince 
Igor” and “Scheherazade.” That eve- 
ning Pierre Monteux will conduct all 
the ballets, except “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

“Sadko,” another novelty which will 
have its world premiére here, will be 
presented on Tuesday, with scenery and 
costumes by Anisfeld and Gontcharova, 
choreography by Adolf Bolm and music 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





New Chapter of Organist Guild in Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, Pa., Oct. 1—A new chap 
ter of the American Guild of Organist; 
has been established here to raise the 
standard of efficiency in organ playing, 
theory of music and general music know! 
edge. Officers are: Dean, Charles H. 
Doersam; sub-dean, Frank J. Daniel: 
treasurer, Frederick Walbank; secretary, 
Ellen Fulton; registrar, D. J. Murphy; 
librarian, W. J. Bradbury; auditor, Har 
old S. Briggs, Llewellyn Jones; executive 
committee, W. G. Davis, Dr. J. F. Rich- 
ardson, John Shepherd. W. R. H. 





Mme. Carrefio to Give Her Only New 
York Recital on Oct. 27 


Mme. Teresa Carrenfo will give her 
first and only recital in New York on 
Friday evening, Oct. 27, at 
Hall. It will be her first appearance in 
the city in three years and the only New 
York recital this season. 


When Oscar Hammerstein heard that 
Sarah Bernhardt and Lina Cavalieri were 
to arrive together on the Espagne on 
Oct. 9, he said they should form a pro 
fessional alliance and give the public a 
real surprise by acting together, “for,” 
said he, “Cavalieri can act as well as she 
can sing.” 








VERA BARSTOW TO 
BE HEARD IN MANY 
AMERICAN CITIES 











Carnegie 


Vera Barstow, the Talented Young 


American Violinist 


A young American violinist who is 
steadily gaining widespread recognition 
as one of our most talented and sincere 
artists is Vera Barstow, who opened her 
season with a joint recital in Buffalo on 
Oct. 3 with Leo Ornstein, the pianist. 
She will then give three recitals in Can- 
ada and a few weeks later she will re- 
enter the United States and commence 
a series of interesting engagements at 
Elmira, N. Y., where, under the baton 
of Otto. Wick, she will appear as soloist 
with the Elmira Symphony Orchestra. 
At Aeolian Hall, New York, she will give 
her annual recital on Oct. 27.  Pitts- 
burgh, and a number of northern Penn- 
sylvania towns will hear her before she 
plays at Boston, Nov. 23, the first of sev- 
eral joint recitals with Marcella Craft. 
After Christmas a long tour will take 
her south as far as Ft. Worth, where she 
makes her initial bow to a Texas audi- 
ence before the Harmony Club of that 


city Jan. 25. 





Completing a successful recital tour, 
Hallett Gilberté, tenor and composer, has 
returned to New York from Maine. 
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“One hears few pianists whose performances bear the stamp of so 
happy a combination of sterling qualities.’—Musical America. 
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IMITATION GREAT FACTOR IN VOICE 
TRAINING, SAYS H. R. HUMPHRIES 





Deplores Bewildering Pupil with 
Anatomy and Similar 
Non-Essentials 


R. HUMPHRIES, conductor of the 

e New York Banks’ Glee Club and 

noted vocal instructor, has some inter- 

esting and valuable suggestions as to 
how the voice should be trained. 

“I believe in teaching voice produc- 
tion and singing by example,” said Mr. 
Humphries, “and not bewildering pupils’ 
minds with the functions of the vocal 


apparatus. Some of our medical doctors 
who have lately undertaken to teach sing- 
ing would have us tell pupils how many 
vibrations there should be to a given 
note, varying all the way up the scale, 
and many other complications, until they 
are so much taken up with things they 
don’t understand that they lose sight of 
the simple fundamental rules, which are 
absolutely necessary for good voice pro- 
duction, such as deep breathing, proper 
breath control, open throat, position of 
the tongue and lips. These rules ob- 
served, and under the guidance of a good 
teacher, who himself is or has been a 
singer, pupils need not trouble them- 
selves about how many vibrations there 
are to the tone. 

“Of course, a good voice does not nec- 
essarily make a good singer,” Mr. Hum- 
phries went on to say. “Some people are 
born with musical talent, such as tem- 
perament and a natural gift of imitation, 
so that when they hear a phrase well 
sung with expression and feeling they 
imitate it and in due time it will become 
second nature to sing with expression, 
good articulation and light and shade. 


Must Follow Instructions 


“One fault with a good many teachers 
is that they do not insist upon their pu- 
pils carrying out instructions; they are 
probably afraid of offending them, so I 
advise teachers to insist upon the en- 
forcement of their instruction. Their 

















H. R. Humphries, Vocal Teacher and 
Conductor of Banks’ Glee Club 


pupils will undoubtedly respect them 
more for it.” 
Mr. Humphries began his musical 


career when he was eight years old. At 
that age he was solo soprano in one 
of the leading churches of Birmingham, 
England, “the home of oratorio,” as he 
calls it. A year later he sang in the 
town hall before an audience of 4000. 


Trained in Birmingham 


He was the only boy privileged to sing 
with the Birmingham Festival Choral 
Society, which was considered the cham- 
pion choir of the world. Here he re- 
ceived thorough training in the school of 
oratorio, learning solos and choruses of 
all the standard works and hearing the 
greatest singers of that type of music. 

At the age of twenty-two Mr. Hum- 
phries was tenor soloist in Old Trinity 
Church, New York, subsequently singing 
at Grace Church, St. Bartholomew’s. 
Holy Trinity (Brooklyn), Church of the 
Holy Apostles, St. James’ Lutheran, St. 
James’ Episcopal, in several of which he 
was also choirmaster. 

In Steinway Hall he sang “Adelaide,” 
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IN A SYLVAN VALE, Waltz 
AT A POLISH FESTIVAL, Mazurka 


GREETINGS FROM AFAR 
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with orchestral accompaniment, under 
the direction of Leopold Damrosch, who 
complimented him upon his artistic per- 
formance. Mr. Humphries is the teacher 
of many prominent church singers, 
among whom are Grace Cunningham, 
Carrie Raymond, Mrs. Edith Baxter 
Harper and Lillian M. Browne, who sev- 
eral years ago won the prize given by 
the Arion Society of Brooklyn in an 
open competition for contraltos. 


KLIBANSKY PUPILS HEARD 








Splendid Voices Revealed in Informal 
Studio Recital 


By way of ushering in his regular sea- 
son, Sergei Klibansky, the New York 
vocal instructor, gave a students’ recital 
in his studio on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept. 27. 

Although the recital was informal and 
only a modest gathering attended, some 
very excellent voices were heard. The 
short, well arranged program was the 
following: 

Aria by Gluck, and “To a Messenger,” by 
La Forge, Helen Weiller, contralto; Songs by 
A. Walter Kramer, Anne Murray Hahn, con- 
tralto; Aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” Lalla 
B. Cannon, soprano; Aria from ‘“Tosca,” 
Marie Louise Wagner, soprano; Aria from 
“Carmen” and “Take, O Take Those Lips 
Away,” by La Forge, Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
soprano. 

Miss Weiller sang the Gluck aria with 
splendid dramatic effect and used good 
taste in handling a splendid contralto 
voice. Mrs. Hahn sang with fine under- 
standing, and Miss Wagner gave a sym- 
pathetic interepretation of the “Tosca” 
aria. Miss Cannon’s singing showed 
signs of study and sincerity. Miss Shep- 
herd sang charmingly and with fine dic- 
tion. Cornelius Estill was the accom- 
panist. H. B. 





Activities of Sergei Klibansky’s Pupils 


Anne Murray Hahn, contralto, artist- 
pupil of Sergei Klibansky, will give a 
song recital at the Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium on Wednesday, Oct. 11, at 3 p. m. 

Walter Copeland, tenor, has been sub- 
stituting at the Fort Washington Col- 
legiate Church. 

Anne Murray Hahn, Marie Louise 
Wagner and Emerson Williams have 
been engaged to sing at the New Syna- 
gogue in Carnegie Hall. 

H. Rodger Naylor, tenor, is engaged 
to make records for the Edison company. 

Emerson Williams will be bass soloist 
at the Washington Heights’ Baptist 
Church. 

Helen Weiller, contralto, has been en- 
gaged for a performance of the “Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini in Brooklyn in De- 
cember. 


Mabel Rathbun Carle Removes from 


Columbus to Philadelphia 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 25.—Mabel 
Rathbun Carle, organist and artist ac- 
companist, will leave Columbus in a few 
days for Philadelphia, where she will 
make her home. Mrs. Carle for the past 
five years has been one of the most active 
musicians of the city, being president of 
the Saturday Music Club, formerly the 


Girls’ Music Club and member of the 
executive board of the Women’s Music 
Club. E. M. S. 


University of Montana Faculty Appreci- 
ative 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The faculty here greatly appreciate 
and I mvself greatly appreciate the ar- 
ticle in MusicAL AMERICA about the Uni- 
versity of Montana. It was a real pleas- 
ure to read it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CECIL BURLEIGH, 
State University. 
Sept. 18, 1916, Missoula, Mont. 
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F. Wight Neumann Returns to Chicago 
for Season Opening Oct. 15 


CuicaGo, Sept. 23.—F. Wight Neu- 
mann has returned from his summer va- 
cation at Lake Placid and Bar Harbor 
and will open his thirtieth year as im- 
presario in Chicago with a recital by 
Leopold Godowsky, the eminent Russian 
pianist, at the Blackstone Theater, Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 15, to be followed by 
recitals to be given at the Illinois Thea- 
ter, Blackstone Theater, Auditorium 
Theater and the Play House. The art- 
ists engaged are Albert Spalding, Myrtle 
Elvyn, Frances Alda, Ethel Leginska, 
Julia Claussen, Fritz Kreisler, Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Edwin D. Martin, 
two-piano recital by Marta Milinowski 
and Harry Cumpson at the Play House 
(formerly the Fine Arts Theater), Jean- 
nette Durno, Oliver Denton, Arthur Shat- 
tuck, Lucille Stevenson, Yvonne de Tré- 
ville, Edna di Lima from the Imperial 
Opera, Vienna; Georgia Kober, May 
Peterson, Vera Kaplun-Aronson, Heniot 
Levy, Margaret Matzenauer, Pablo Cas- 
als, assisted by Mme. Metcalf-Casals; 
Julia Culp and Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink. 

The Kneisel Quartet, as usual, will 
give three chamber music concerts at the 
Illinois Theater. The first is to take 
place Sunday afternoon, Nov. 19; the 
second, Jan. 21, and third, March 25. 

Mr. Neumann further announces that 
he will give ten popular priced orchestral 
concerts by the American Symphony Or- 
chestra, Glenn Dillard Gunn, conductor, 
at Cohan’s Grand Opera a 


First Concret of Margulies Trio on 


Nov. 7 
The Adele Margulies Trio, composed 
of Adele Margulies, pianist; Leopold 
Lichtenberg, violinist, and  Alwin 


Schroeder, ’cellist, will give its first con- 
cert of the season in AX®olian Hall on 
Nov. 7. 





A sketch of the career of Max Bendix, 
the noted musical director of festival, 
opera and theater orchestras, is included 
in the article “Conducted By as 
written by Burr C. Cook, in the October 
number of the Theater Magazine. 
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Fanny Elssler and Marie Taglioni—(lIII) 

















ANNY ELSSLER’S début in Paris, 
then considered “the capital of the 
world” and without any rival among the 
intellectual centers, the city which had 
the exclusive right to make “interna- 
’ tional celebrities,” took place in 1834. 
Before this great 
event in her life, 
Fanny had to ex- 
perience what 
August Ehr- 
hard, professor 
of the University 
of Lyons and her 
most sympathetic 
biographer, so 
wittingly -h as 
called a “profes- 
sional accident.” 
The father of her 
little daughter, 
who was. born 
one year after 
the death of her 
elderly protector, 
Friedrich von 
Gentz, was her 
colleague, a 
dancer called Stuhlmueller. While still 
in Berlin, Fanny saw her most ambi- 
tious dreams realized when the director 
of the Parisian opera house offered her 
and her inseparable sister, Therese, an 
engagement. Therese left Fanny only 
when the latter went to America in 1840; 
she became the morganatic wife of Prince 
Albert of Prussia. Fanny had another 
sister, who was also a follower of Terpsi- 
chore, but who never danced herself into 
prominence. One of Fanny’s brothers, 
Frater Pacificus, a Franciscan monk of 
the Monastery of Maria Enzersdorf in 
Austria, is said to have become a priest 
in order to pray for the salvation of his 
dancing sisters, especially of the light- 
hearted Fanny. 

M. Véron, then the almighty director 
of the Parisian “Académie Royale de 
Musique,” the proud official name of the 
opera house, offered the sisters Elssler 
splendid financial conditions—an income 
amounting to 40,000 francs a year, a sal- 
ary the celebrated sisters could draw here 
nowadays for a week if they were our 
contemporaries. But it was an immense 
sum to be earned in those times by two 
dancing girls. 

Véron was a remarkable man, more 
remarkable for his unfailing business in- 
stinct and his rare diplomacy than for 
his artistic ideals—a veritable operatic 
Jupiter, supremely selfish, brutal if nec- 
essary, silver-tongued if possible, always 
double-tongued. He is described as one 
of the most absolute tyrants in the his- 
tory of opera, but his Nemesis appeared 
in the graceful form of a little girl who 
became a great artist. She drove him 
with reins of roses, but sometimes he 
was required to feel also the slave’s whip, 
the other end being in the graceful but 
energetic hands of not less a _ person- 
age than the goddess of the ballet, Marie 
Taglioni. The union between the two 
was so close that Parisian society con- 
sidered them a veritable ménage, and 
even thought them secretly married, al- 
thought that was not the case. 

Marie Taglioni’s methods were as sim- 
ple as they were effective. Whenever 
Véron tried to enforce his own will, she 
fainted and the performance had to be 
called off. The public was in revolt and 
poor Véron had to experience the bitter- 
est sorrow of a theatrical man—the re- 
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funding of money to ticket-holders. [Tor 
no one wanted to see a substitute for 


Marie Taglioni. 

It is hardly possible to overrate Mme. 
Taglioni’s popularity in Paris in that 
epoch. She was extolled as the greatest 
of artists and at the same time praised 


and revered, notwithstanding her notor- 
ious relations with Véron, as an angel 
of purity. From 1828, the year of her 
triumphant début in Paris, she was the 
public idol, and after her most famous 
offering, her unique “Sylphide,” there 
seemed to be no chance for any other 
artist to dethrone her. The real facts 
leading to the engagement of the Elssler 
sisters are not fully known, but it seems 
probable that Véron had been informed 
of certain secret plans and ambitions of 
his friend and star. Mme. Taglioni was 
said at that time to be eagerly seeking 
an engagement at the Imperial Opera 
of St. Petersburg. The idea that he 
might lose this most wonderful drawing 
card made the shrewd manager tremble 
with fear and so he availed himself of 
the rising artistic reputation of the cap- 
tivating Viennese dancer. 

When Fanny reached Paris the glory 
of the old French ballet (as developed 
by Noverre) was at its height. The 
years between 1830 and 1840 may be 
considered as marking the proud zenith 
of this art in which the “Citizen King” 
Louis Philippe himself showed the great- 
est interest. Heinrich Heine character- 
ized the French ballet as “the counter- 
part to Racine’s tragedies and Le Notre’s 
celebrated rococo gardens.” Here, as 
there appeared the same admirable reg- 
ularity and discipline, sometimes even 
approaching pedantry, the same classic 
atmosphere of refinement, always bril- 
liant without touching the heart. Fur- 
thermore, the French ballet revealed a 
tendency toward a Puritanical chastity 
seemingly so distant from the esthetic 
sensuousness which is the real founda- 
tion of every art, especially of the art 
of dancing. These dancers were “hypo- 
crites,” as Heine put it, as their meas- 
ured and virtuous gracefulness stood in 
odd contrast to the captivating; languor- 
ous or lascivious performances of the 
average dancer. 

Mme. Taglioni was the ideal in this 
style of dancing. She had never striven 
for the expression of passion and of hu- 
man imperfections, devoting her high art 
exclusively to the presentation of the 
beautiful and harmonious. “Mme. Tag- 
lioni’s feet have a profound and elevat- 
ing content.” That’s the way Theodore 
Mundt, a German writer and Fanny’s 
most enthusiastic admirer, expressed 
himself. Another time he praised her 
because “she dances Goethe so coldly, so 
imposingly.” We see by all this that 
Marie Taglioni must have been an artist 
of rare gifts and captivating personal- 
ity, but that soul was lacking in this 
classical, imposing marble statue. 

Into this world of refined classicism 
came Fanny Elssler. She brought red 
blood with her, real passion and an ar- 
tistic courage which could not but appear 
as audacity at that time. Her technique 
was almost perfect, but she made use 
of it only as a means to one end. While 
others tried to be merely refined and 
noble, she developed her facial expres- 
sion and her movements in such a char- 
acteristic way as to be able to express 
human passion, human longing and 
human suffering. It was impossible, of 
course, to keep always within the limits 
of classic ‘beauty in attaining such re- 
sults. She strove to depict racial char- 
acteristics by her dance. When _ sh¢e 
danced her famous Cachucha for the 
first time at Paris, the audience watched 
her spellbound, and when she had fin- 
ished, was so greatly impressed by this 
simply unheard-of daring that its en- 
thusiastic applause began only after a 
moment’s interval. Never had there 
been such bold poses and movements, so 
venturesome an exploitation of physical 
resources upon the sacred stage of the 
“Académie Royale de Musique,” with its 


classic traditions. Still it was not easy 
for Fanny to obtain recognition as a 
rival of Marie Taglioni. The Parisian 
experts willingly recognized her great 
merits, especially her soulful animation, 
her sensuous charm and her burning 
temperament, but complained that she 
lacked in style. Taglioni represented 




















Marie Taglioni, the Famous Dancer, 
Whose Art Reigned Supreme in Paris 
in the First Half of the Last Century 
and Whose Bitter Rivalry with Fannie 
Elssler Ended in a Draw 


“the light and air” for them, while they 
called Fanny Elssler “earth mixed with 
fire.” 

Fanny was clever enough to realize 
that her greatest asset, under existing 
conditions, consisted in her youthful 
freshness and winning beauty. There- 
fore, she tried to be beautiful above all 
things. “They must like you personally, 
before they are willing to accept your 
art,” she said. And there lies a deep 
truth in these words. A stage artist’s 
winning appearance predisposes the pub- 
lic in a favorable way or, as Goethe said, 
“s beautiful face is the best letter of in- 
troduction.” I remember to have heard 
from members of the elder generation 
that Signora Barbieri-Nini, one of the 
foremost singers of the Italian opera 
stage in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, was so badly hampered by her pro- 
nounced lack of beauty that her audi- 
ences, when she first appeared before 
them, had to overcome a real shock 
caused by an exterior so unfavorable to 
all stage illusions. Barbieri-Nini, there- 
fore, used to appear at her début in 
every city in the title role of “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” which Donizetti heroine appears 
in the first act wearing a mask. By the 
time she was obliged to show her own 
unattractive features to the audience, 
the danger had generally passed, as the 
incomparable singer had won her hear- 
ers’ favor by her soulful singing to such 
a degree that they forgave nature for 
having been so unkind. 


Every appearance of Taglioni and 
Elssler—of the old favorite and the 
gifted newcomer who was gaining her 
way slowly but surely—was the signal 
for the most exciting demonstrations. 
The public was divided in “Taglionists” 
and “Elsslerists,” or, as they might have 
been called, “Tanglioni-maniacs” and 
“Elssler-maniacs.” We children of a 
more sober century can hardly under- 
stand all the dithyrambs, the poetic ova- 
tions and demonstrations, which the 
rivalry of the two great dancers gave 
birth to. Both had their poets and 
writers who fought for them with inex- 
plicable enthusiasm. Most important of 
l’anny’s poetic admirers were Theophile 
Gautier and Jules Janin. 

The years between 1834 and 1837 
brought Fanny many a success, but no 
sweeping victory. It was the afore- 
mentioned *“Cachucha,” a Spanish na- 
tional dance, which she created in a bal- 
let called “Le diable boiteux” (‘‘The 
Limping Devil”), which brought her tri- 
umphant success. The Parisians knew, 
after this example of a highly personal 
art, what a novel and rare artist they 
had in Fanny Elssler. We all know the 
tendency of the public to “label” an 
artist. Marie Taglioni was known as 
“Sylphide,” while Fanny now became the 
“Andalusian,” or the “Spaniard of the 
North.” 

Those were the golden times of Pari 
sian ballet; every performance at the 
opera house, whoever was the star, Tag- 
lioni or Elssler, was so crowded that the 
other theaters felt the effect. All want- 
ed to admire the “divine” Fanny and the 
“heavenly” Taglioni. The rivalry be- 
tween the two artists became more heated 
daily and it was only a natural conse: 
quence of this unbloody war that each 
artist tried to defeat her rival on her 
own ground. Human and_= sensuous 
l’'anny strove for the heavenly sphere of 
activity of Taglioni, while Marie in turn 
unconsciously infused into her dancing a 
fiery élan unknown to her previously. 
Still she never succeeded in reaching 
I’anny’s plane in character dances, while 
l'anny’s “Sylphide” never was accorded 
recognition by the Parisian public. Other 
national dances, such as the “Cracovi- 
enne,” “Smolenska,” “Zapateado,” “Bo- 
lero,” brought Fanny new laurels. 

I desire to refer here to some of 
I'anny’s most famous presentations not 
mentioned before. Her Fenella_ in 
Auber’s “The Dumb Girl of Portici,” is 
said to have equaled in dramatic effect 
the interpretation of any great tragé- 
dienne. Her Esmeralda, after Victor 
Hugo, never failed to arouse the most 
intense enthusiasm. There was, too, a 
charming character ballet, very popular 
in those times, called “The Swiss Milk 
Maid,” in which Fanny infused such a 
world of humor and naiveté that it be 
came one of her most admired offerings. 
A real sensation was caused by Fanny 
in a divertissement called “The Painter’s 
Dream,” by Jules Perrot, music by Ce- 
sare Pugny. When the curtain rose the 
life-sized portrait of a gorgeously 
dressed woman appeared in a _ golden 
frame. It was Fanny who was posing 
in such a surprising way that the illu- 
sion of the picture was perfect 

An especially clever variation of this 
idea was presented at the Viennese opera 
house by two popular dancers, Mmes. 
Couqui and Millerscheck. Miss Couqui 
stood, with her back to the spectators, 
facing a large frame which apparently 
held a mirror, where her form was seen 
reflected. It was not a mirror. Her 
partner, Miss Millerscheck, was dancing 
in the frame, following her movements 
so perfectly that the impression of a re 
flected image was absolute. 

Fanny’s popularity reached its zenith 
when Taglioni had to leave Paris .for 
nearly ten months. The latter com- 
plained of a trouble in her right knee, 
which was so mysterious that the most 
celebrated physicians could not diagnose 
it. That compelled her to leave the field 
to her rival. The medical profession 
was vindicated, however, when a few 
years later Marie’s absence was ex- 
plained in a most natural way by the 
appearance of a charming little girl 
which Mme. Taglioni, radiant in her 
motherly pride, used to introduce to her 
aristocratic callers. She was witty 
enough to present her as “my dear little 
knee trouble.” 
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Italy, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain 
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leading artists of the 


Vetropolitan Opera Company: 


**Miss 
one of the best 
| have ever 
Caruso. 


Parnell is unquestionably 
American sopranos 
heard.” — Enrico 


Parnell has an extraordi- 
nary voice of rare quality. While 
in Milan, Italy, I witnessed one of 
her performances of ‘La Traviata’ 
in which she received a demon- 
stration that | shall never forget.” 
—Luca Botta. 


“Nliss 


“Let me say that Miss Parnell 
with her beautiful lyric voice will 
surely score wonderful successes in 
concerts and grand opera in Amer- 
ica as she did in Europe.’’—Pas- 
quale Amato. 


“There is no necessity 
foreign countries for 
when you have here in America 
singers like Miss Parnell. Her 
voice is one of very beautiful qual 
ity and she sings with consummate 


skill."—Giuseppe DeLuca. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS PADERE WSKI AT HIS BEST 
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Juan Bautista Mission 


Bureau of Musical America 
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ADEREWSKI’S recital in the Cort 
Theater yesterday afternoon in- 
augurated the concert season in a man- 
ner that encourages Impresario Will 
Greenbaum to believe that public inter- 
est in music is greater than ever before. 
More than 2000 persons crowded into 
the theater, occupying all the standing 
room, and many were unable to obtain 
admission. 

A summer at his ranch in Paso Robles, 
this State, has given Paderewski full 
restoration of health and strength. The 
pianist never played better in San Fran- 
cisco than he did yesterday. I have 
never known a local audience to get more 
excited over anybody. 

The program opened at 2.30 o’clock, 
or a few minutes later, and the applaud- 
ing, shouting listeners reluctantly per- 


mitted ito to close at 5.30, after the pian- 
ist had played half a dozen encores. 

First, Paderewski played Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 57, and then, without leav- 
ing the stage, continued through two 
Couperin compositions, “La Bandoline” 
and “Le Carillon de Cythére,” gave two 
hearings of Daquin’s “Le Coucou” and 
paused only when he had completed 
Schumann’s elaborate Fantasia, Op. 17. 

Upon returning to the piano after the 
brief intermission, Paderewski played a 
Chopin group, the Ballade in G Minor, 
the Nocturne in F Sharp Major, three 
Etudes from Op. 10, Nos. 12, 7 and 3; 
the A Flat Waltz from Op. 34, which he 
consented to repeat, and the Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Fantasy. 

Even after the several encores that 
followed the audience clamored for more. 

Recitals by Paderewski are to be given 
in Auditorium Opera House, Oakland, 
next Saturday afternoon, and at the 
Cort Theater next Sunday. 

In the lobby of the theater at the close 
of yesterday’s concert Mme. Paderewski 
sold dolls for the benefit of the Polish 
Victims’ Relief Fund, of which her hus- 
band is the founder and head. 


Grainger the First Soloist 


Percy Grainger is to be the first soloist 
lo appear with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conduc- 
tor, this season. His new suite, “In a 
Nutshell,” will be played. 

As stated in a previous letter, the 
People’s Philharmonic Orchestra is going 
back to its old field and will give con- 
certs of strictly “popular” character at 
twenty-five and fifty cent rates. There 
is some talk that a new orchestra for 
Mr. Sokoloff will be organized. 

A chamber music program of unusual 
importance was given Tuesday evening 
in Sorosis Hall by Alexander Saslavsky, 


violin; Rebecca Clarke, viola; May 
Muckle, ’cello, and Winifred Christie, 
piano. Paul Juon’s Quartet in F, for 


piano and strings, and the Mozart Quar- 
tet in G Minor were the principal num- 
bers. Mr. Saslavsky played Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Sérénade Melancholique” beauti- 
fully. Miss Christie, an excellent pian- 
ist, interpreted compositions by Chopin 
and Ravel. 

Harriet Pasmore, contralto, assisted 
by Mary Pasmore, violin, and Dorothy 
Pasmore, “cello, presented a delightful 
program in Sequoia Hall Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The piano recital by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugo Mansfeldt in the Colonial Ball- 
room of the St. Francis Hotel Thursday 
evening was a noteworthy success. It 
was a Chopin program, Mr. Mansfeldt 
playing two groups and Mrs. Mansfeldt 
one. A lecture on Chopin and his works 
was given by the MUSICAL AMERICA cor- 
respondent. This was the second recital 
in the Mansfeldt series. Three weeks 
ago the Schumann lecture was by Red 
fern Mason. 

Alexander Bevani and Dr. Howard 
Middleton have founded a new institu- 
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tion, the California College of Music, in 
the home of the old Southern Club. Gino 
Severi will head the violin department. 

Adolph Rosenbecker, long _ identified 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
as concertmaster, is to lecture this sea- 
son on the current symphony programs. 

The San Francisco Musical Club be- 
gan its season Thursday morning with a 
concert, in which the principal partici- 
pants were Mrs. Melville Herzog, who 
played MacDoweil’s D Minor Concerto, 
with Gertrude Byrnes at the second 
piano; Mrs. William Poyner, violinist, 
and Mrs. A. van Oss and Adora Netter 
ville, singers. 

The Pacific Musical Society has found 
morning meetings disadvantageous, and 
this season will meet in the afternoon 
and evening. 


Expedition to Ancient Mission 


Just for a bit of realism, the princi- 
pals and some of the other concerned in 
next Saturday evening’s open-air pro- 
duction of “Aida” made the automobile 
run of a hundred miles to old San Juan 
Bautista Mission a week ago, on Sunday, 
and rehearsed in the courtyard of the 
ancient place. A Spanish dinner of the 
old style was served in the refectory. 
Josiah Zuro headed the expedition. A 


portion of the funds realized from the 
opera will be devoted to the restoration 
of the mission. 

Leone Zenovieff, the Russian tenor, 
made the journey by train, fearing that 
the motor trip might injure his voice. 
A typical Californian, bound for Los 
Angeles, found him in the drawing-room 
car and discoursed for nearly an hour 
on the beauties of the scenery before 
Zenovieff had a chance to explain: “1 
no spek English.” 

The trip to the old mission and the 
open-air rehearsal was one of a number 
of “stunts” engineered by Impresario 
Michael Williams, the story-writer, in 
obtaining publicity for the opera. The 
expedition set the entire State talking. 

Of peculiar interest at this old mission 
were the mass-books used by the padres 
with the antiphonal music written by 
hand in different colors for the different 
voices, and a large music-box, built some- 
what in imitation of a pipe-organ, used 
to attract the wild Indians from the 
neighboring hills and bring them within 
the influence of the missionaries. It is 
a tradition that the music- -box, which 
may still be operated, was given to the 
mission by the English navigator, George 
Vancouver, who explored this Pacific re- 
gion during the four or five years begin- 
ning with 1791. THOMAS NUNAN. 





MELODIOUS SCORE IN NEW 
OPERETTA FROM HUNGARY 


Seal of New York’s Approval Placed on 
“Miss Springtime’—Prima Donna 
from Buda-Pesth in Début 


Best of the young season’s operettas 
(which, unfortunately, isn’t saying 
enough for it) is “Miss Springtime,” 
which scored a resounding first night 
success when presented by Klaw & Er- 
langer at the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York, on Sept. 25. The highly melo- 
dious score of this opera, which has 
been done in Buda-Pesth under the title 
of “Miss Rabbit’s Foot,” was written 
by a Hungarian, Emmerich Kalman, 
known here is the composer of “Sari.” 
Further, it introduced to America a 
prima donna from the Kiraly Theater, 
Buda-Pesth, in the person of Sari Pet- 
rass, who has already won favor in Lon- 
don, which she duplicated to some extent 
in her American début. 

A host of persons are responsible for 
making “Miss Springtime” presentable 
for her American bow. Although the 
program does not divulge the fact, 
Jerome D. Kern is the composer of sev- 
eral of the best numbers—such as “Some 
One,” which is as Kalmanesque as that 
composer’s own work, and one of the two 
popular “hits”—“My Castle in the Air.” 
The chief whistling success of the piece 
is Mr. Kalman’s own “Throw Me a 
Rose.” Musically, his finest number is 
an Intermezzo, “Sunrise,” which is 
luscious melodically and in its rich or- 





chestration. One of Mr. Kalman’s tunes, 
“A Bid for Sympathy,” may be consid- 
ered rather closely akin to Harry Laud- 
er’s “I’m the Saftest of the Family.” 

Guy Bolton has adapted the book, elim 
inating the rabbit’s foot idea. The lines 
are constantly amusing, especially those 
uttered by John E. Hazzard, who may 
be suspected of being the author of some 
of them. Incidentally, he contributes a 
burlesque of holding a “top note”that is 
convulsing. A new lyric writer is re- 
vealed in P. G. Wodehouse, whose clever 
work is familiar to readers of Vanity 
air. He supplies a very humorous lyric 
in “The Ould-Fashioned Drama” and a 
rather coarse one in “Saturday Night.” 

Notable operetta singing is done by 
George Macfarlane in the réle of Marto, 
the grand opera baritone. Mr. Macfar- 
lane was some time ago called by Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA “The Amato of Light 
Opera,” and one feels that if he had cast 
his lot with grand opera he would now 
be one of the leading American figures 
in that field. 

The scene sets designed by Josef 
Urban are striking and the color effects 
in the costuming are the most beautiful 
seen in any light opera in recent years. 

K. S. C. 





Carl Friedberg’s third American tour 
will open auspiciously with a joint re- 
cital with Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Fried- 
berg has been engaged by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist and will 
appear with that organization under the 
direction of Dr. Muck, in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Brooklyn. 
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Carolyn A. Alchin, Author of “Applied 
Harmony” and Teacher of the Subject 
in Los Angeles Public Schools 


to come into personal touch with the 
author of those splendid manuals. So 
it was with much pleasure that I learned 
she had left her home in California for 
a visit to the East. 

If I had a lingering notion that be- 
cause a woman had written a book on 
such an abstruse subject as harmony, 
she must therefore be rigid and severe, 
it was quickly dispelled when I stood 
face to face with the alert little lady, 
heard her cheery voice and listened to 
her animated account of her work in 
Los Angeles. 

“IT think people are very much awake 
on the subject of music in Southern 
California,” she said, “especially in Los 
Angeles. There is a demand for prac- 
tical work in ear training and harmony, 
and in Los Angeles especially there is 
much interest in composition. 

“The work in the public schools is 
quite unusual. In the high schools, be- 
sides the girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, 
mixed chorus and quartets, they have 
classes in voice, piano, violin, music ap- 
preciation, music history and, last but 
not least, a two years’ course of harmony 
as a solid. What joy for the teacher to 
have five hours a week exclusively for 
harmony! They also have orchestral 
work in both the grades and the high 
schools. 

“How did I come to take up the sub- 
ject of harmony, you ask? To meet the 
needs of students who ‘could not apply 
their knowledge in a practical way; who 
were lacking in feeling and musical 
sense; who could not harmonize a simple 





“There is no artistic development with- 
out feeling. That is to say, not simply 
emotion, but rather a feeling for the 
nature of music, resulting from a knowl- 


edge of relationship, both tonal and 
rhythmic. 
Leads to Creative Work 
“Such training naturally leads into 


creative work, which is valuable in de- 
veloping discrimination. Discriminative 
hearing and doing arouse the keenest in- 
terest in the study of harmony. 

“A composer works from a melodic 
basis and so should the student of har- 
mony. For in the melody lies all that 
should be added to it. 

“T have written my text-book because 
[ needed a book that provides an abund- 
ance of good melodies to be harmonized, 
one that introduces the material pro- 
gressively, that gives the student the op- 
portunity to exercise that rare faculty— 
judgment. There was need of a course 
of study so planned that the exercise of 
harmonic feeling must be unavoidable 
from the very beginning—a course that 
would eliminate that pernicious habit of 
writing ‘root-basses’ persistently. 

“As there is no good music without 
non-chordal tones, the harmonizing of 
every tone is another pitfall which the 
student should be spared, by having em- 
bellishments introduced very early in the 
work. He should be allowed to think 
melodically, in phrases, not note by note, 
in vertical relation only. 

“Even more important is the neces- 
sary relation to rhythmic accents, which 
to a large extent determine the har- 
monies and also the relation of over- 
tones in the two outside parts. This 
makes it possible for a student to seleci 
the best chord inversions at a glance. 


Models from the Masters 


Models from works of the masters are 
valuable and inspiring. The practical 
text-book should include many of these 
—which I have done. Do you think the 
reasons I have given sufficient for add- 
ing one more to the long list of books 
already published? 

“I am sure you agree,” she continued, 
“that the teaching of such a subject as 
harmony in the public schools must be 
made absolutely practical. A method is 
only valuable for what you can do with 
it—for what you can make out of it. | 
am preparing a second edition, or rather, 
I have already done so. A first book is 
always something of an experiment; one 
doesn’t know whether it will ‘go’ or not. 
If my ‘Applied Harmony’ had not made 
something of a success, I should have 
withdrawn it. Instead of that, I shall 
bring out an enlarged edition. At first 
I avoided using too many words, fear 
ing to become prolix and tiresome. But 
I now think minute directions are really 
necessary. Then I am adding many more 
examples—many more ‘Hows.’ As I 
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the dominant instrument of 
the concert world and in pri- 
vate music rooms of taste. 
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said, a method of this kind is valuable 
for what you can do with it. People 
often express surprise at the way I han- 
dle the material in my own book when 
teaching, for I do so much with it they 
had not expected. 

“My work is nearly all with teachers; 
I have many classes and, of course, a 
considerable number of private pupils.” 

Miss Alchin is located in New York 
for a short time, and intends introduc- 
ing her work here later. 

“If people only knew,” she said, “how 
much easier and more interesting this 
system is, I should need a hundred as- 
sistants in this city!” 

(All rights reserved.) 





Jean Verd to Play at Syracuse Home of 
Chancellor Day 


Jean Verd, the French pianist, already 
has a long list of important engage- 
ments booked for the coming season, in- 
cluding his own recitals and regular ap- 
pearances as accompanist with Mme. 
Povla Frisch on her concert tours. Mr. 
Verd’s first pianoforte recital will take 
place as early as Oct. 7, when he will be 
heard in Syracuse, N. Y., at the home of 
Chancellor James Day. On Oct. 15 he 
will give a joint recital with the Amer- 
ican violinist, Roderick White, in Mont- 
real. This recital is one in the series of 
concerts arranged by C. O. Lamontagne. 


SEES BIRTH OF ANTHEM 


Community Singing May Produce Need- 
ed American Hymn, Says Editor 


TOPEKA, KAN., Sept. 20—In an edi- 
torial the Topeka Daily Capital has this 
to say in regard to community singing: 
“Nobody can question that if community 
singing or anything else can teach the 
American people their own national songs 
and hymns, it is worth while, even if it 
accomplishes nothing more. It is in a 
sense disgraceful that we do not know 
our national anthems and cannot sing 
them, though so far as “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is concerned, it is 
probably unsingable by any people, even 
the most musical, owing to its range. 

“That is one thing that community 
singing might do for us—teach us to 
know and sing the national songs. It 
would be logical if, this being done, the 
long-looked-for national hymn _ would 
spring forth. Certainly no American 
national song will ever be written in re- 
sponse to a prize reward. What is de- 
sired is a song that has behind it genuine 
inspiration and this cannot be summoned 
at will or by force or persuasion. It 
‘just comes.’ Development of musical 
taste and enthusiasm generally over the 
country would do more to make it ‘just 
come’ than anything else, except perhaps 
some tremendous national spiritual up- 


heaval.”’ R. Y 
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MR. MONTEUX’S FOOLISHNESS 





Pierre Monteux is not going to win himself the re- 
spect of the American musical public by his childish 
tantrums in regard to conducting the works of “hostile” 
composers for the Russian Ballet. Several conductors of 
more or less importance have made themselves ridicu- 
lous by reason of their attitude toward the art of the 
opposing nations since the war began and Mr. Mon- 
teux’s remonstrances are not the. least futile and im- 


politic. Before coming to America Mr. Monteux served 
in the trenches. Now it is one of the well-known psycho- 
logical paradoxes of the present combat that petty 
hatred and bigotry do not flourish amongst the em- 
battled legions. Mr. Monteux may or may not have 
heard of the French soldier who, seating himself at 
a piano in a ruined house, entertained his comrades by 
playing out of “Tristan and Isolde,” and who, when 
someone ventured to suggest the seeming incongruity 
of the music to the occasion, remarked simply: 
“Ce qui était beau reste beau.” If not, he may now 
ponder it to his profit. And he might supplement such 
reflections as it induces with a study of his great com- 
patriot, Romain Rolland’s book “Au dessus de la Mélée” 
—the most glorious revelation of the soul of France. 

If the Russians for whom he directs can, without out- 
rage to their national consciousness, dance Liszt, Schu- 
mann and Strauss, there is no reason that Mr. Mon- 
teux’s feelings should be violated by the process of 
conducting them. Chauvinism in art will win no sym- 
pathy in America. 





NIKISCH’S FLAGRANT ERROR 


Arthur Nikisch’s opinion of the war’s effect on mu- 
sical creativity, as expressed by him a couple of 
months ago in the Berliner Tageblatt must amaze and 
disappoint those who have regarded the great Hun- 
garian conductor as a man of more penetrant and far- 
reaching vision. Instead of discerning a new art 
emerging from the ashes of the conflagration which is 
purifying the consciousness of all Europe—an.art glori- 
ously expressing a redemptively spiritualized life—he 
does not believe “that the war will have any direct 
influence on our productive artists”; in fact, he “would 
deeply deplore such influence. One would really not be 


' justified,” he continues, “in asserting that up to the 


present the war has had any influence on music, and 
so, I hope, it may remain. Just stop to con- 
sider whether recent wars have had any influence on 
musical productiveness. Where are the great tonal 
works that have emanated from them? Then, again, 
think of Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben.’ It was created long 
before the war.” 

One can only contemplate in pained perplexity such 
a total misapprehension of the real import of the pres- 
ent cataclysm as these reflections imply. It would seem 
impossible to encertain a point of view so egregiously 
narrow. Just what sort of influence Mr. Nikisch would 
“deplore” he does not take the trouble to specify. But 
is it really possible that he did not perceive the abyss 
toward which music was being driven by sterile intel- 
lectualism and material grossness before the storm 
burst? Does he sincerely believe that composers were 
engaging in supplying humanity with the sustenance 
their condition needed? If so, it argues a deplorably 
stultified judgment of vital issues. 

To show the influence of the war future composition 
need not, as some ridiculously pretend, consist of tonal 
battle pictures. And if Mr. Nikisch correctly claims 
that no important music was superinduced by the small 
conflicts of recent years he lays himself open to flat 
contradiction in intimating that no masterpieces were 
the outgrowth of national stress and struggle. History 
utterly confutes him on this point. The spiritual legacy 
of the thirty years’ war expressed itself musically in 
Bach. The highest consciousness of the French Revo- 
lution revealed itself in Beethoven, while Wagner and 
his fellow romanticists of four nations embodied the 
message of the unrest, the effort toward liberation that 
underlay the wars and internal struggles punctuating 
the first half of the last century. 

The present war surpasses all these in physical scope 
and largeness of spiritual purpose. Its issues will like- 
wise demand their revelators—and so create them. 
These seem not yet to be at hand. But of their ulti- 
mate coming there can be no question. 





FOR THE CRITIC’S BENEFIT 


Henry T. Finck proffers a significant suggestion to 
recitalists in admonishing them to adapt their pro- 
grams to the critics’ needs. A great number of con- 
certgivers, rightly declares the distinguished critic of 
the Evening Post, appear in New York actuated solely 
by a desire for newspaper notices, discounting, for the 
rest, all thought of material remuneration. Such being 
the case, it really behooves these individuals to familiar- 
ize themselves with the duties of the journalists whose 
endorsement they seek, and arrange their programs 
in such fashion that their most interesting numbers 
do not come about an hour after the reviewer has left 
the hall. For, inasmuch as three or even more events 
are apt to conflict in the course of a single afternoon 
or evening the critic finds himself obliged to husband 
his time and dole it out, as far as discretion warrants, 
in even quantities. 

Why not some manner of co-operation toward this 
end among artists scheduled to appear on the same 
afternoon or evening, whose avowed purpose is to se- 
cure critical commendation ? 
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Schumann-Heink as Grandmother 


All those who have noted the great tenderness of 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink toward children wherever 
she has encountered them on tour will appreciate the 
deep joy of the beloved contralto in the situation in 
which she appears above. The photograph reveals the 
Singer with her youngest grandchild, Charlotte Schu- 
mann-Heink Guy, and was taken at Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s California home at Grossmont. 


_ Spalding—Albert Spalding will give recitals at many 
universities and colleges all over the country this sea- 
son, having already been engaged for appearances at 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and others. 


Claussen—Mme. Julia Claussen astonished the mem- 
bers of the Edgewater Club in Chicago by her skill in 
tennis playing, just before she left Chicago for San 
Francisco to sing in the festival production of “Aida.” 
The noted Swedish contralto and her husband, Capt. 
Theodore Claussen, were the guests of J. P. Seeburg 
at the club. 


Penha — Michael Penha, the Dutch ’cellist, who will 
make his first New York appearance, has made but one 
previous appearance in this country, and that was in New 
Orleans, where he spent a part of last season. Mr. Pen- 
ha has been appearing before the public since he was 
sixteen, when he was graduated from the Amsterdam, 
Holland, Conservatory of Music. He has toured Europe 
and South America, and it was from the latter country 
that he came to the United States. 


Allan—According to a rumor which arose on 
the Pacific Coast, Maud Allan, the classic dancer, is to 
be married to Leo Cherniavsky, a Polish violinist, and 
a member of the Cherniavsky Trio. C. E. Macmillan, 
Miss Allan’s manager, when questioned about the 
rumored engagement, said: “Miss Allan denies the re- 
port and she objects to its publication. She says she 
doesn’t believe an artist’s private life should be dragged 
into the newspapers.” 


Hamlin—“This is an age of noise,” says George 
Hamlin, “and some singérs not unnaturally feel that 
they must sing as loudly as possible that the public may 
get the full value of their concert tickets! Perhaps, 
when the maximum of noise is reached, we may begin 
to go backward gradually, and will finally reach normal 
again. When that Arcadian time comes, perhaps sing- 
ers will occasionally sing softly and try to cultivate 
quality instead of quantity, and it is even possible 
the public may applaud!” 


Siedle—Edward Siedle the technical director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is in favor of a regular sea- 
son of open-air grand opera in New York in the summer, 
with productions once or twice a week. There are art- 
ists to supply an extra season, he points out. Such a 
summer operatic season would do a great deal to fill up 
the musical hiatus that exists in New York and in most 
other American cities from the end of one winter’s con- 
certs until the beginning of the next in the following No- 
vember. It would also give that added charm to Amer- 
ican summer life in the city which even the most Puri- 
tanical admit makes Continental life more attractive, 
the charm supplied by the combination of open air, the 
summer night and good music. 


Eames—In an interview published in the Portland 
(Me.) Sunday Telegram, Mme. Emma Eames unbur- 
dened herself as to her attitude toward her critics. 
“I have never read any criticisms of my work with the 
exception of those after my début,” she said. “I read 
those because I wished to be sure that I had talent 
enough to go on. Then, too. those appreciations were 
perforce sincere, as I took the public by surprise, and 
no effort had been previously made to bias their minds 
in my favor. Even at that early time I was so filled 
with the sincerity of my work that I felt my individual- 
ity should disappear completely in that. of Juliet, in 
which réle I made my first appearance. Consequently 
the thundrous applause which greeted my first phrases 
upon entering depressed rather than elated, as to me it 
was an indication that my auditors had not forgotten 
my individuality.” 
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ERE’S an idea for concert-givers, 
from the New Music Review: 


The program-book of a recital given some 
weeks agq_in London contained this notice: 








‘Madame — ’s dress specially designed 
by and executed by Maison — 38 —— 
WwW.” Why not? There are women in concert 


audiences who judge the singer by her dress. 
The mention of a prominent dressmaker 
would reassure them, predispose them in the 
singer’s favor. 


True enough, why not? And why 
stop with the costume—why not go be- 
yond the mode of musical comedy pro- 
grams and give credit for the less ma- 
terial aids to the recitalist? Then we 
would read: 


Tone Production Taught by Mme. Squealem. 

French Songs Coached by Mlle. Oui-Oui. 

verman Diction by Herr Berlitz. 

Operatic Interpretation by Signor Zabag- 
hione. ~ 

Eurhythmics by Miss 8S. Theet. 

Etc., ete 


Stop—we nearly forgot one—“Funds 
to Pay for Training Supplied by Mrs. 
—_—..” But ’tis just as well. Those 
trifling little services are customarily 
left unacknowledged before the world by 
that acme of gratitude—the artist. 


* * * 

Here’s a musical quip from Lustige 
Blatter (Berlin): 

Warum spielen Sie denn immer so 
lange Stiieke und nie was Kurzes?” 

“Ja, wissen Sie, ich war bis jetzt Kin- 
kapelle, da hab’ ich immer Zwélfhun- 
dert-Meter-Sachen spielen miissen.” 

What’s that? Neither would we, if 
Judge hadn’t furnished this translation: 

“Why do you always play long pieces 
and never any short ones?” 

“Well, you see, I used to be a piano 
player in a moving picture show—I al- 
ways had to play that twelve-hundred- 
yard stuff.” 

x * * 

Enter a new phrase! There was a 
baseball enthusiast behind us at the sec- 
ond open-air opera performance—and he 
had seen Pol Perritt pitch two winning 
games for the New York Giants in one 
afternoon. As he watched Luca Botta 
perform the feat of singing the tenor 
roles of both “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci” on the same night, he remarked: 

“Say, that Botta fellow is the Pol Per- 
ritt of grand opera!” 

* ok 1K 

Here follow three bits from college 
papers: 

The Visitor—“Hark! some one is play- 
ing a delightful bit of Wagner!” 

The Host—“Oh! that’s the janitor put- 
ting coal on the fire!’—Pennsylvania 
“Panch Bowl.” 

* * * 

Wise One—“The stude that sings while 
working is always happy.” 

Practical One—“Yes, but how about 
the fellow that has to listen to him?” 
Penn State F'roth. 


* * * 





Diana (out of step)—‘‘Isn’t the time of this 
music awful?’’ 

Apollo (archly)—‘‘Have you ever heard the 
beat of it?’’—Harvard ‘‘Lampoon.” 


* * * 


Let us paraphrase a Lampoon quip to 
this effect: 

“Did Sir Thomas Beecham receive a 
royalty for his musical work?” 

“No; the best: he could get 
knighthood.” 


was a 


* * * 


A certain theater in Canada had a 
soloist whose ability was more or less 
doubtful, says the Canadian Journal of 
Music. One evening after she had fin- 
ished “executing” a solo and agonizing 
the audience, the lights went out and 
this title of the first picture was thrown 
on the screen: 

“It Might Have Been Worse.” 


* * * 


The Screechless Drama 


Visitor—“What kind 
she?” 

Impresario—‘Well, I think she would 
do wellina moving picture.”—“Judge.” 


of a soprano is 


“Who is your favorite composer?” 
“Wagner,” replied Mr. Cumrox. 
“You must be a student o. music!” 
“No. I mention Wagner for the sake 


of relieving myself of conversational 
strain. If the other man doesn’t like 
Wagner, he won’t want to hear me say 
another word.” 

“And if he does?” 

“He’ll want to do all the talking him- 


self.” 
a : * 


You may not know it—artists—but 
there’s no use of your worrying about 
technique and interpretation unless you 
use the limitless power of your psychic 


mind. How do we know? Because a 
certain Dr. Croft told us so. He em- 
bodied the information as part of a 


bunch of circulars sent to us from New 
Haven, Conn. It seems that the “Doc” 
is a “mental scientist,” and he professes 
to help people master their life condi- 
tions by cultivating their psychic minds. 
This is how he harangues the musicians: 


MUSICIANS: The very essence of power in 
song is Psychic Mind. All study, skill, tech- 
nique, natural endowment go for nothing, un- 
less your genius and talents are illuminated 
by the superb charm of this cosmic force of 
your soul and sub-conscious mind. It is this 
power that makes music fascinating, 
persuasive and the artist admired. 


SOngdS 


Do you know how this is to be brought 
about? Quite simple. Just buy the Doc- 
tor’s books. It takes one back to the 
days of the Kickapoo Indian patent med- 
icine shows. Just one of the Doctor’s 
peerless psychic pellets will transform a 
ninth-rate country fiddler into an Ysaye. 
Marvelous, brother! Positively marvel- 


ous! 
* * x 


While we’re uplifting the plodding 
artist, let’s say a word of warning— 
don’t let yourself grow too fat if you 
don’t wish to forfeit the romantic interest 
of the public. Take the case of Charles 
Meakins, one of the principals in the 
cast of the new operetta, “Miss Spring- 
time.” Meakins is no longer as lithe as 
he was when he sang and danced the 
part of Prince Danillo in “The Merry 
Widow.” Result: A _ heartless critic 
rudely says of him that the management 
gave a gross example of miscasting when 
it chose a middle-aged, portly man for 
the juvenile réle in “Miss Springtime.” 

Ouch! The critic failed to state just 
why the portliness was a disadvantage 
in this particular story, which is as fol- 
lows: An essentially youthful person 
should have been cast for the part so 
as to make convincing the decision of 
Miss Springtime to heed the call of 
youth rather than to espouse the mature 
grand opera baritone, Marto, sung by 
George Macfarlane. As it is, her two 
lovers being more or less of the same 
time of life, she loses a certain amount 
of the audience’s sympathy when she 
decides against the more attractive opera 
star. 

And the moral 
with the banting!” 

” oa * 

By the bye, the title of W. J. Hender- 
son’s last novel becomes an epithet in 
“Miss Springtime” when John E. Haz- 
zard remarks of the aforesaid Marto 
that he never did have any use for 
tenors, 

“But Marto happens to be a baritone,” 
says another character. 

“Well, he has the soul of a tenor,” is 
the reply. 


for artists is: “On 


* * * 


Incidentally, there’s a little lesson for 
opera-struck girls embodied in Guy Bol- 
ton’s book of “Miss Springtime”—and it 
is read most effectively by George Mac- 
farlane, as Marto, the famous baritone, 
who is on the stage of the Buda-Pesth 
Opera House and is speaking to Rosika, 
a Hungarian girl of operatic aspirations. 
Here is a bit of the dialogue: 

Marto—‘Rosie—listen to me—you are at 
the parting of the ways. Here lies the road 
to success, the career you dreamed of—there 
—you can go back to a simple life, back to 
home, old ties, old friendships. This is the 
hour when you must choose.” 


Rosika—‘I can really become a great 
singer ?” 
Marto—“‘If you give yourself up to the 


work body and soul 
Rosika—‘Give up?” 
Marto—“‘Everything. Think 
girl. It may seem less to sing a baby to 
sleep than to send out a glorious, thrilling 
aria over a great house full of people—but 
is it? I have a friend, Rosie—a woman who 
has stoud on this very stage, the center of a 
glittering group, who haiied ner as the queen 
of song. She is sitting to-day in a quaint, 
shabby little house, not far from here—and 
the great public that she gave her life to 
please, has forgotten her very existence.” 


yes.” 


well, little 





The music that 
brings back the dreams 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. H Indianapolis, Ind. ; Charleston and Huntington, 
Ww. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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DE WARLICH AT BAR HARBOR 


Baritone’s Peaceful Summer Contrasted 
with His Red Cross Experiences 











Fritz Kreisler and Reinhold de Warlich 
at Bar Harbor 


In contrast with the exciting and dan- 
gerous experiences of his months in the 
service of the French Red Cross, Rein- 
hold de Warlich, the baritone, has been 
spending a peaceful summer at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., in preparation for his forth- 
coming tour of this country. 

De Warlich devoted a whole year to 
the service of the Red Cross. Attached 
at the outset to the Anglo-French Hos- 
pital, to which he had given his own 
automobile, he worked valiantly for three 
months at transporting the wounded and 
was then transferred to the Verdun Sec- 
tor, where the enemy’s shells prevented 
matters from becoming monotonous. 

In Paris regular concerts were already 
things of the past, but salon musicales 
were frequently given in aid of the dis- 
tressed, and developed ultimately into 
a society of international magnitude for 


the relief of musicians wounded in the 
war and the families of those whose lives 
had been sacrificed. Mr. De Warlich 
wishes it to be known that he is still a 
member of this society and urges that 
members. of the musical profession in 
this land testify by their donations to 
this cause their sympathy with their 
unfortunate brethren on the other side. 

With regard to his musical work Mr. 
De Warlich confesses to an individual 
allegiance to lieder and folk-songs as 
opposed to opera, contending that the 
former make for a true expression of 
art, while the latter usually allows of 
little more than a display of personality. 
However, he is not without experience in 
the operatic field, having been connected 
with the Diisseldorf Opera many seasons. 
He gave up this work to follow his own 
ideals in recital work and training re- 
cital-givers. For the future Mr. De 
Warlich’s headquarters will be in New 
York City. 





Persinger Arranges Grainger Irish Tune 
for String Quartet 


Louis Persinger, the violinist, whom 
San Francisco is claiming as her own 
for another season, has just completed 
an arrangement for string quartet of 
Percy Grainger’s setting of the “Irish 
Tune from County Derry,’ which the 
Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco will play in conjunction with Grain 
ger’s “Molly on the Shore” in numerous 
programs in Pacific Coast towns this 
winter. The other members of the quar- 
tet of which Persinger is the leader are 
Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola, and Horace Britt, ’cello. 
The two latter are the leaders in their 
respective sections in the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Ford was for- 
merly first violin of the San Francisco 
Quintet Club and is also one of the first 
violins of the Hertz organization. 





The High Cost of Music in America 


Music in America costs a great dea! 
too much; the cost of grand opera has 
been the one great obstacle in the way of 
its success, says a writer in The Bellman 
of Minneapolis. Wealth does not auto- 
matically confer a love of music; the 
chances are that most of the true music- 
lovers in any community have to save up 
their pennies in order to hear it. The 
success of popular concerts everywhere is 
the strongest evidence in favor of more 
music at reasonable prices. 
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A New Consciousness Revealed 











Kitty Cheatham Thus Interprets the Fulfillment of the Com- 
munity Chorus Movement—Teaching Men to Find Them- 
selves and to Do It in Brotherly Love 














A* the distance of several weeks gives 
an increasingly clear perspective 
of the extraordinary nature and the 
sweeping success of last month’s com- 
munity choral concert in Central Park, 
one fact emerges with ever-increasing 
clearness—namely, that only one of the 
great artists of the music world per- 
ceived the meaning of the movement so 
forcibly that she identified herself with 
it and worked to fulfill its purpose as 
fervently as any of the nameless par- 
ticipants. Kitty Cheatham not only did 
for the chorus far more than is gener- 
ally realized, but took her’ place among 
the singers and sang with a joy, an en- 
thusiasm and a sense of gratitude for 
the triumphant inception of the new idea 
that uplifted her as could nothing 
less. To be sure, it were useless at 
this writing to comment afresh upon her 
appreciation of Mr. Barnhart, Mr. Far- 
well and others who labored in behalf of 
the chorus, her recent letter to the editor 
of MusicaL AMERICA having expressed 
sentiments far more eloquently than 
would be possible to another writer. But 
this great revelator and interpreter of 
the spirit of childhood, than whom there 
is nobody more truly progressive, discerns 
the stupendous potentialities of the new 
institution and its significance in the 
present time of unrest and error, sees 
in it a beacon light, as it were, which 
shall conduct to happy issues a human- 
ity beset at the moment with all the 
tribulations rising out of unfaith or 
false mentality. 

“The movement illustrates plainly to 
me the coming forth of a new conscious- 
ness,” declares Miss Cheatham. “It has 
come about, moreover, at the appointed 
hour. The time is ripe for such a dis- 
closure as it afforded. Bear in mind the 
state of affairs prevalent at the time of 
the concert. Outside the park, strikes, 
sedition, anarchy, hatred, malice, envy; 
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within, beauty, peace, the sense of 
brotherhood and harmony—the true and 
eternal principle opposing the transient 
and false. To me there is supreme sig- 
nificance in the fact that the people de- 
manded a repetition of the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus’ and the singers desired unani- 
mously to sing it the second time, and 
that they entered into the spirit of it 
and of Mrs. Stetson’s ‘Our America’ and 
Arthur Farwell’s ‘March, March.’ I shall 
not soon forget the pure joy and inspira- 
tion of it all, how the thought of work- 
ing toward a common end stimulated each 
and every one; how we all enjoyed the 
delicious ‘Blue Danube’ waltz and how, 
as we sang ‘The Heavens Are Telling 
the Glory of God,’ we could look up to 
the stars and the glorious moon and see 
that the heavens were indeed sending 
us that message. 


“Let us not lose patience if ‘some of 
the music seemed not altogether as great 
in itself as the rest. All men must finally 
climb up to the Horeb Height of revelation 
before they can find harmony that is real- 
ly a part of them. The ascent is seemingly 
pretty hard, for it is the overcoming of 
self, the silencing of the discords of ma- 
terial sense. It is the reality of all things 
which is being brought to light that 
we are listening for, and when the knowl- 
edge of that divine love and truth and 
immortality comes to all men, then the 
flood-tides of undreamed-of harmonies 
will come forth. We who have climbed 
a little way up the mount must tenderly 
and patiently and gladly seek in the val- 
leys for the groping brother -and sister 
who are seeking the Light and are hun- 
gry for the harmony of being which is 
their God-given birthright. Never mind 
if we have to go into queer, strange al- 
leys and by-ways. Let us meekly and 
lovingly ‘suffer it to be so now’ and min- 
ister to their needs in the way they seem 
to be drawn, realizing that we are gradu- 
ally bringing them out of the darkness 
into the Light of purity, simplicity and 
nobility. “Presently they will be found 
asking for the Ninth Symphony and 
things of such transcendent glory. 

“All sound, all harmony, all music is 
mental. It behooves us all to keep 
this fact plainly - before us. Bee- 
thoven never heard the Ninth Symphony 
in the material sense. Why has that 
work endured? Because it is noble and 
uplifting and evolved from a mentality 
that had endured crucifixion, yet never 
swerved from its high and holy purpose. 
Nor did Bach, nor did Mendelssohn, 
whose lovely harmonious nature was al- 
most greater than his work and who 
went to the Scriptures for his oratorios 
because he wanted that source of in- 
spiration; who went for his well springs 
of joy and happiness to the flowers, and 
birds and trees. Haydn, after seventy 
years of joyous, unceasing output, arose 
at his last appearance in Vienna as the 
‘Creation’ was being sung and when the 





‘Let There Be Light’ was reached said 
humbly, ‘That came from above.’ See, 
too, how the real in Wagner came out 
in that triumphant, peaceful ‘Good Fri- 
day’ music; it was indeed a ‘God free 
day’ to him and his own resurrection. 
Even Richard Strauss speaks out his im- 
mortal selfhood in that little theme of 
childhood in ‘Death and Transfiguration,’ 
and in using that same pure guide to 
usher him into the kingdom of heaven— 
his mount of transfiguration. ‘The tears 
came when I heard it last for pity of 
most of his other works—from the point 
of view of the enduring and spiritual, I 
mean. For only what comes by Truth 
or spiritual inspiration can endure. 

“And as for the community singing, it 
is teaching men to find themselves and 
to do it in unity and brotherly love. 
They may not know what it is, but I 
watched the faces around me and I know 
there was not one man, woman or child 
who did not go home better and more 
harmonious. I am unspeakably grate- 
ful for my experience. We all accom- 
plish so much when, instead of saying 
‘yo and do this,’ we say ‘let’s do it to- 
gether.’ It seemed to me that a great 
part of the stone that had separated 
man from his brother was rolled away 
with those 60,000 voices singing in unity. 
But it is only the beginning of the estab- 
lishment of universal harmony, which 
must come in the individual first. The 
people have demanded a ‘national an- 
them,’ with words and music by Ameri- 
cans, which supplied their needs—and it 
came in ‘Our America.’ Great as Key’s 
words are, I know we must emerge out 
of the consciousness of ‘bombs bursting 
in air’ and ‘rockets’ red glare’ a great 
band of triumphant, victorious soldiers 
under the banner of ‘Love’s Unfurled 
Omnipotence’ and take spiritual posses- 
sion of ‘Our America.’ ” 

=. 2. 3 


Joseph Apple, Espinal Pupil, Returns to 
New York 


Joseph Apple, the talented tenor, has 
returned to New York from his home, St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he spent the summer. 
He will be heard in concert during the 
coming season in and around New York 
under the management of the Music 
League of America in addition to his 
church work. 

He will continue his studies with Luis 
Espinal, the New York teacher, to whom 
he gives full credit for the progress he 
has made. Mr. Apple feels that he has 
progressed much more rapidly under Mr. 
Espinal than he did while in Florence 
and Milan. He has a tenor voice of fine 
quality and wide range and displays 
marked interpretative ability. 








Elm Park Choral Society of Scranton, 
.Pa., Elects Officers 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 1—The Elm Park 
Choral Society elected the following of- 
ficers at their annual meeting: President, 
John G. McConnell;  vice-president,, 
I'rank J. Evans; treasurer, H. D. Smith; 
secretary, Robert Snyder; choir repre- 
sentative, A. A. Underwood; custodian 
of music, M. M. Vernoy; monitor in 
chief, Helen Davis; social department, 
chairman. Mrs. Theodore Bird; enter- 
tainment committee, Verna Shiffer; ad- 
visory committee, Capt. W. A. May; pub- 
licity committee, E. B. Tewksbury. John 
'l'. Watkins is the chorister. W.R. H. 
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Reinald Werrenrath’s Busiest Season 


Reinald Werrenrath on Saturday 
afternoon, Oct. 14, will give the first of 
three recitals in A®olian Hall, assisted 
by Richard Epstein, pianist. This will 
begin what promises to be the busiest 
season ever experienced by this popular 
singer. Nearly fifty appearances have 
been contracted for already by his man- 
agers, the Wolfsohn Bureau, in territory 
extending from Manchester, N. H., to 
Colorado Springs, and from Duluth to 
San Antonio, Tex. Many of these con- 
certs are re-engagements where he scored 
such unqualified triumphs when he ap- 
peared with Geraldine Farrar last sea- 
son. In addition to his own recitals, he 
will appear jointly with Teresa Carreno, 
Efrem Zimbalist and Olga Samaroff, and 
in all concerts outside of New York he 
will be assisted by his own accompanist, 
Harry Spier. Through several seasons 
of hard, conscientious work, Mr. Werren- 
rath and Mr. Spier have achieved a truly 
remarkable ensemble, a feature of added 
interest being that Mr. Spier will play 
Mr. Werrenrath’s accompaniments from 
memory. 





Rose Wolf Reopens Her Studio 


Rose Wolf, the New York teacher of 
piano, who for fifteen years was assist- 
ant to the late Rafael Joseffy, resumed 
teaching at her studios in Steinway Hall, 
New York, on Sept. 27, after a six weeks’ 
—- at Windsor Lake, Greenfield, 

The enrollment of pupils at the present 
time is good, and the season promises 
to be a busy one for this teacher. 

Monthly recitals of her advanced 
pupils will be a feature of her classes as 
they were last season, when much prom- 
ising talent was brought out. 





The Hemus Studios, which for some 
time have been located at 64 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, have been 
removed to 152 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
- _ same block with the new Steinway 

all. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, Pianist 
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LOUISE BARNOLT, 
CONTRALTO, ENTERS 
CONCERT FIELD 
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Louise Barnolt, Contralto, Who Has 
Reentered the Concert Field 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 26.— 


Louise Barnolt, already known as prima 
donna contralto with the Montreal Grand 
Opera Company, has entered the recital 
field. Petite, hardy and active, Mme. 
Barnolt was quite the dominating figure 
in the studio of her beloved teacher, Jean 
Griffee, to whom she acknowledges un- 
measured indebtedness. With sound 
ideas as to fundamental, all-around mu- 
sicianship, voice work, bodily endurance, 
applied to the working out of daily ad- 
vancing ideals, the degree of accomplish- 
ment attained is but a logical result. 
Mme. Barnolt’s recent recital appearance 
in Minneapolis demonstrated this. Her 
voice is fresh, with an appealing quality. 
The range is wide, the tone production 
easy, the volume equal to all demands. 
The personality is winning and when 
lent to expressive purposes assumes dra- 
matic character in a wide range of :le 
lineation. 

Mme. Barnolt, after studying with va- 
rious teachers of world-wide reputation, 
returned some months ago to her original 
teacher, Jean Griffee, in Minneapolis, 
and earnestly resumed her work. Mme. 
Barnolt is booked for numerous engage- 
ments in the West during the early fall. 
She begins her tour at Pierre, S. D., Oct. 
4, where her recital is to be given under 
the patronage of Governor and Mrs. 
Byrn. F. L. GC. B. 


Stillman-Kelley’s Works on 


Orchestras’ Programs 


Edgar Stillman-Kelley is one Amer- 
ican composer whose works are auto- 
matically taking their place on the reg- 
ular programs of the large symphonic 
organizations. His “New England” 
Symphony is to be produced by the San 
Francisco Symphony Society on Jan. 19 


Leading 





and 20 and is also to be given again this 
season in several Eastern cities. The 
next performance of Stillman-Kelley’s 
Oriental Suite, “Aladdin,” will be by the 
St. Louis Symphony at its pair of con- 
certs on Nov. 24 and 25. This composer’s 
symphonic poem, “The Defeat of Mac- 
beth,” is booked by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its Shakesperian Fes- 
tival Concert to be given in Birmingham, 
Ala., under the auspices of the National 
federation of the Woman’s Music Clubs 
next spring. 


NOTED TRIO IN BENEFIT 





Kreisler, Friedberg and de Warlich Aid 
Seal Harbor Fund 


SEAL HARsor, ME., Sept. 20.—Fritz 
Kreisler, Carl Friedberg and Reinhold de 
Warlich recently gave a concert at Seal 
Harbor, where they have been spending 
the summer, for the benefit of the com- 
munity of Seal Harbor for necessary 
civic improvements. The neighborhood 
hall was filled to capacity, many persons 
coming over from Bar Harbor and 
Northeast Harbor to hear these three 
noted artists on one program. 

Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Friedberg opened 
the program with Brahms’s G Major 
Sonata, Op. 78. Mr. de Warlich followed 
with two Russian folk-songs, two old 
English songs and three old Scottish bal- 
lads. Mr. Friedberg gave a group of solo 
pieces, including a Rameau-Godowsky 
Sarabande, a Prelude of his own, a Schu- 
mann Romanze and a Chopin Waltz. 
Mr. Kreisler’s group comprised a Bach 
Prelude and Gavotte, a Porpora Minuet, 
a Leclair Tambourin and his own “Ca- 
price Viennois.” Needless to add the 
“080 Sg hae pes of all three touched a very 

igh level, and there was much enthusi- 

asm. It is learned that the Seal Har- 
bor town-elders were greatly impressed 
with the success of the concert, the finan- 
cial returns having amounted to more 
than three times what they expected. 





Spiering Orchestral Club Adds a Wind 
Section 


The Woman’s Orchestral Club is be- 
ginning its third season under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Spiering. Plans have 
been made to give two concerts and to 
continue the monthly studio musicales of 
chamber music in various combinations. 
During the past year a wind section has 
been added and to develop this a special 
effort is being made. 

Rehearsals will be resumed on Monday, 
Oct. 16, in the auditorium of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, at 7 
East Fifteenth Street, New York, at 2.30 
o’clock. Appointments of prospective 
members may be made directly with Mr. 
Spiering at 2 West Eighty-eighth Street, 
New York, telephone Schuyler 3018, or 
through the chairman of the membership 
committee, Kathryn Platt Gunn, 930 Lin- 
coln Place, Brooklyn. 





John Thomas to Direct Music in Georgia 
College 


John Thomas, for a number of years 
prominently associated with the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music as student 
and teacher, has gone to Rome, Ga., to 
fill the post of director of music at 
Shorter College. Mr. Thomas won this 
position through merit, having contested 
for it against applicants who had studied 
many years abroad. Mr. Thomas was 
graduated in 1913 from the class of Theo- 
dor Bohlmann at the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory. 


Harris Returns from Globe- 
Trotting Experience 


Victor 


After a long holiday spent in a tour 
half-way around the world, Victor Har- 
ris, the prominent vocal instructor and 
conductor, has returned to New York and 
resumed his teaching at his studios in 
West Fifty-seventh Street. Mr. Harris 
will present interesting programs this 
year again at the concerts of his women’s 
chorus, the St. Cecilia Club. 
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LEON IN WESTERN OPERA 


Sing Leading Roles with 


Cleveland Company 


Tenor to 





Phot Vatcene 
Mischa Léon, Prominent Operatic Tenor 


Mischa Léon, the tenor, has been en- 


gaged to sing leading roles with the 
Cleveland Opera Company. 
Mr. Leon received his musical educa- 


tion at the Royal Conservatory of Copen- 


hagen and under Jean de Reszke in 
Paris. His début in grand opera was 
made at the Royal Conservatory in 





CHICAGO 


Copenhagen as Don José. He was later 
heard in opera in France. In 1912 
Henry Savage chose Mr. Leon to create 
in English the part of Dick Johnson in 
Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West.” He 
then became a member of the National 
Grand Opera Company of Canada, 
where, leading tenor, he alternated 
with Leo Slezak. After this season Mr. 
Leon went on tour to Havana and thence 
lo Spain, France and Berlin, where, in 


as 


the latter place, he was engaged at the 
Charlottenburg Opera. 
Mr. Leon’s concert répertoire is made 


up of songs by Swedish, Finnish, Danish, 
Italian, Russian, German, French, Eng- 
lish and Norwegian composers, all of 
which he sings in the original language. 
Mr. Leon is under the management of 
Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc. 


Pittsburgh Pleased with Metropolitan 
Orchestra Under Hadley 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 2.—The Metro 
politan Opera Orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Henry Hadley, has been playing 
a season at the Pittsburgh Exposition, 
and it pleased both the large audience 
and the manager, T. J. Fitzpatrick, who 
expressed his pleasure regarding this or 
ganization to the correspondent of Mu 
SICAL AMERICA. He considers it a splen 
did organization. Wagnerian and othe: 
programs drew the plaudits of the multi 
tude, the largest crowd of the season at 
tending last Friday night, which was the 
day when the quarantine against infan 
tile paralysis in this city was lifted. Th 
Saturday crowd was also a large one. 

E. C. S. 
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ZOELLNERS TO GIVE HEARING TO 


FRENCH COMPOSER UNKNOWN HERE 





Jules Mouquet’s String Quartet in 
C Minor Will Be Played in Tour 
Across Continent— The Author 
a “Prix de Rome” Winner, 
Conservatoire Professor and a 
Composer in Many Forms 


COMPOSER prominent in his own 
country, but little if at all known 
here is Jules Mouquet. This season he 
will be introduced to America when the 
Zoellner Quartet plays his String Quar- 
tet in C Minor on its transcontinental 


tour. Forty-nine years of age to-day, 
Mouquet is professor of harmony at the 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


(Established with the approval 
of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company) 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
AMATO 


Baritone 
Available in May 


BARRIENTOS 


Coloratura Soprano 


Available—November, December, 
- January and May 


KURT 


Dramatic Soprano 


Available — October, November, 
April and May 


MARTINELLI 


Tenor 
Available—October and May 


SEMBACH 


Tenor 
Available—October, November and 
May 


SCHELLING 


America’s Own Master 
Pianist 


















































The Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau will give information and 
terms of other Metropolitan 
Opera artists. 


MUSIC LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


(Metropolitan Musical Bureau) 
Booking representatives 


ROYAL DADMUN 


Baritone 


Featured seven weeks with N. Y. 
Philharmonic Tour 


DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
Violinist 
‘*A really brilliant Performance’’— 
N. Y. Tribune 


MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna 
Soprano 
Opera Comique, Paris 


PAUL REIMERS 


Tenor 
‘*Master of Lieder, Chanson and 
Folksong’’—Eve. Post, N. Y. 


S. de STEFANO 


Harpist 
‘*‘Rare artist with a wealth of 
technic’’—N. Y. Tribune 



























































Jules Mouquet, Noted French Composer, 
Whose String Quartet Is Being Intro- 
duced to America This Season by the 
Zoellner Quartet 


Conservatoire in Paris. A Parisian by 
birth, he studied with Dubois, won the 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1896, the Prix 
Trémont in 1906 and the Prix Chartier 
for chamber music in 1907. He is vice- 
president of the “Societé des Composi- 
teurs de Musique.” 

Mouquet’s vocal works are in all forms, 
including choral pieces and songs. His 
instrumental works are a Symphonic 
Sketch, “In the Village”; a Symphonic 
Prelude, “Diana and Endymion”; a Sym- 
phonic Poem, “Perseus and Andromeda” ; 
shorter orchestral pieces, ‘“Aubade,” 
Nocturne, “Marche Antique”; a “Marche 
Grecque” for large orchestra and “Au 
Berceau.” In the field of chamber music 
he has composed a Sarabande for String 
Quintet; the C Minor String Quartet, 
which we are to hear this winter; a So- 
nata in A Major, for violin and piano; 
a Sonata in E Minor, for ’cello and 
piano; an an “Epithalame et Lamento” 
for ’cello and organ; three Sonatinas, a 
Scherzo in C and a Suite in B Flat Ma- 
jor for the piano. In addition to these 
there is a Sonata for organ of the Mustel 
type, an instrument much used in 
France; a Sonata for flute and piano and 
compositions for the various wind-instru- 
ments, not excepting the cornet @ pistons, 
for which so many French composers 
have a secret fondness. 

The duty of artists to bring forward 
meritorious works of composers who are 
not known is important. It is so much 
easier to play works by those whose mere 
names draw audiences. Thus it shows 
a fine spirit for the Zoellners to espouse 
the music of Jules Movquet in America. 
Surely a musician who has won a Prix 
de Rome deserves at least a hearing! 

A. W. K. 





Few Changes in Boston Symphony Per- 
sonnel 


_The Boston Symphony Orchestra be- 
gins its season’s work with the first re- 
hearsal called for Monday, Oct. 9, and 
on the following Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening gives its first pair of 
concerts in Boston. The changes in the 
orchestra are few. Mr. Kessler, who sat 
at the second desk of the first violins, left 
the orchestra last spring to become a 
member of the musical faculty of Oberlin 
College. Ten days ago the orchestra 
had the great misfortune to lose its first 
bassoonist, Peter Sadony, who died after 
a surgical operation. His place will be 


filled at once. These are the only changes 
in the personnel. Dr. Muck returned to 
Boston last week after his summer in 
Maine. 





BOSTON OPERATIC “ POPS” END 





Innovation of Soloists Infuses New Life 
Into Concerts 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 25.—With every 
available chair taken in Symphony Hall, 
and with a crowd standing five tiers 
thick, the season of operatic “pop” con- 
certs terminated its experimental ses- 
sion of three weeks Saturday night. The 
programs during the past week were 
similar in character to those of the weeks 
preceding with the same soloists, Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano; Lilian Snelling, 
mezzo-contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Constantin Nicolay, basso, with Josef 
Pasternack in the conductor’s stand. 

Miss Sharlow again came into high 
favor by her exquisite performance of 
the “Butterfly” aria. Mr. Hackett’s sym- 
pathetic voice was displayed to advan- 
tage in the Meyerbeer aria, “O, Para- 
diso.” Miss Snelling in the “‘Samson and 
Delilah” aria was as pleasing as ever. 
Mr. Nicolay both sang and acted the 
Toreador song well. 

The question has now arisen, “Will 
Boston’s ‘pop’ public again submit to 
the regular ‘pop’ programs as we have 
known them, without the assisting solo- 
ist?”’The novelty of soloists has infused 
new life into these concerts. W. H. L. 





Cherniavsky Trio in Recital at Spokane, 
Wash. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 20.—Spokane 
music-lovers turned out in large num- 
bers recently to hear the Cherniavsky 
Trio. The Mendelssohn Concerto, Op. 
49, No. 1, was given ably. Mischel 
Cherniavsky, the ’cellist, made a good 
impression in Popper’s “Hungarian 
Rhapsody.” It was played with vigor 
and technical ability. Jan Cherniavsky, 
the pianist, chose a Chopin group. The 
Ernst Violin Concerto was a good vehicle 
for the style of Leo Cherniavsky. The 
trio will return to Spokane on Oct. 2. 

M. S. 





Teachers’ Recital Opens Session of 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Conservatory 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 30.—The 
eighth season of the Jamestown Con- 
servatory, Samuel Thorstenberg, Direc- 
tor, was opened last week with a teach- 
ers’ recital. Those who took part were 
Victoria Swanson, Sarah Lindstrom, 
Minnie Westrom, Gertrude Johnson, Ar- 
thur Goranson, Mary Bond, Gertrude 
Thorstenberg, Lillian Gustafson, Messrs. 
Wakerman, Carling, Maharon, Penard, 
Goranson, Ahnstrom, Samuel Thorsten- 
berg and Mrs. David Lincoln. 





Felix Heink Founds Conservatory in St. 
Louis 


St. Louris, Oct. 5.—Felix Heink, 
brother-in-law of Schumann-Heink, wide- 
ly known through years of musical serv- 
ice as concert pianist, composer, lecturer 
and piano and vocal pedagogue has estab- 
lished the Heink Conservatory of Music, 
affiliated with the St. Louis Concert and 
Teachers’ Agency, the two establishments 
working together. 





In Stamford, Conn., on Sept. 27, the 
Japanese opera, “Noto,” was produced, 
with Phyllis Merrick, a Pittsburgh girl, 
making her début in the prima donna 
role. “Noto” was written, composed and 
financed by Mary Lee Wertheimer. 
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99 Euclid Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GIVE AUSTIN CONCERT FOR 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


Martial Airs in Last Park Program— 
Officers of Chamber of Commerce 
Lead Community Singing 


AUSTIN, TEX., Sept. 16.—The last con- 
cert of the season was given last evening 
in Wooldridge Park, the occasion being 
made a compliment to the old ladies of 
the “Altenheim,” the Confederate Wom- 
en’s Home and the Home of Confederate 
Veterans. The program consisted mostly 
of martial airs and old-time favorites, 
which were enthusiastically received by 
the large audience. A cornet solo by Dr 
H. E. Baxter was heartily applauded. 

One community song, “Old Black Joe,” 
was led by Sam Sparks, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, ably assisted by 
W. E. Long, secretary of that organiza- 
tion, both fine singers, and was heartily 
sung by thousands of voices. 

The Austin Music Festival Association 
has arranged with Manager George 
Walker for the use of the Hancock Op.- 
era House for all of its attractions. 

G. G. N. 








Maria Claessens Arrives from Tropics; 
Is Now an American Citizen 


Two opera singers were on board the 
Almirante, of the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s line, which arrived on Sept. 28 
from South and Central American ports. 
Mme. Maria Claessens, Boston Opera 
Company soprano, a native of Belgium, 
received a wireless message aboard the 
Almirante from her husband, H. F. 
Claessens, of Medway, Mass., announcing 
that she was now an American, as he 
had taken out his final citizenship papers. 
Mme. Claessens is a native of Belgium. 
Pilado Sinagra, tenor of the Mancini 
Opera Company, who had been singing 
in South America, also was a passenger. 
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Indian Lore Quest Summer 
Tonic for Miss Gescheidt 
































Adelaide Gescheidt, the New York Vocal Instructor (on the Right) Aboard the 
Steamer “Princess Charlotte,” Bound for the Land of the Totem Pole 


EFRESHED by an inspiring transcontinental summer journey through Alaska 

and the Canadian Northwest, Adelaide Gescheidt, the well-known instructor 

of Miller vocal art-science, has returned to New York. Miss Gescheidt spent con- 

siderable time in the Alaskan villages, collecting lore concerning the native Indians. 

A large class of Miller vocal art-science adherents have already resumed their studies 
with Miss Gescheidt. 








Opera Singer Engaged to Wed Pitts- 
burgh Banker 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Sept. 28.—Emma 
Loeffler, the popular dramatic soprano, is 
engaged to marry Charles Frank Zaruba, 
a Pittsburgh banker and violinist of con- 
siderable ability. Having retired from 
grand opera, Miss Loeffler now confines 
herself to concert and recital work, be- 
sides her work in New York School of 
Music, from which she will retire at the 
time of her marriage. She will continue 
to some extent her recital and concert 
work. 


GIFTED PUPIL OF 
DE RESZKE MAKES 
DEBUT IN MEMPHIS 
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Bradley Knoche, Young Singer Who 


Has Located in Memphis 


Winter Address: 
Care of Fritz Kreisler 
Hotel Wellington 
56th St. and 7th Ave. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 15.—Memphis 
is to be congratulated that the highly 
gifted young singer, Bradley Knoche, has 
chosen to locate here. Mr. Knoche re- 


























New York cently returned from Paris, where for 
five years he was a pupil of the de 
Reszkes. He opens up a studio this 
month in the Glaslyn Building to teach 
voice. An invitation recital will shortly 
LOIS ADLER be given, in which Mr. Knoche will make 

Pianist his début. M.N.O. 

BERTHA BEEMAN 

Contralto Samuel Gardner One of Earliest Recital- 


NELLIE & SARA KOUNS Givers in New York 
Lyric Sopranos 


MARJORY DODGE WARNER 
Soprano 


One of the earliest of recital-givers in 
New York this season is Samuel Gard- 
ner, the young American violinist, who 
appears at A©olian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Oct. 11. His program will 
open with the Vivaldi A Minor Concerto 
in the Nachez edition with organ and 
piano accompaniment. The other items 
are the Tschaikowsky Concerto, which 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


WILL RESUME TEACHING OCTOBER 2D 


he: played several times with the Chi- 
cago Symphony last season so success- 
fully, old pieces by Francceur and Mo- 
zart, Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” 
a Humoresque by Victor Kolar, the 
Dvorak-Kreisler E Minor _ Slavonic 
Dance, Hubay’s “Zephyr,” a Rachman- 
inoff Romance, Cyril Scott’s “Negro Air 
and Dance” and his own “From the 
Canebrake.” 





SING GILBERTE SONGS 





McConnell Trio Aided by Composer at 
Bayside Musicale 


On Thursday evening, Sept. 21, a de- 
lightful program was given by the Mc- 
Connell Vocal Trio, assisted by Hallett 
Gilberté, the well-known American com- 
poser, at the Bayside Yacht Club, Bay- 
side, Long Island, where a most enthusi- 
astic audience was entertained by these 
artists. 

The Trio opened the program singing 
exquisitely Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” which 
the composer arranged especially for 
them. So successfully was this number 
given that they were obliged to repeat 
it before their enthusiastic audience 
would allow the program to continue. 

Harriet McConnell, contralto, sang 
successfully a group of Gilberté songs, 
consisting of “Forever and a_ Day,” 
“Spring’s Serenade” and “Ah, Love but 
a Day,” accompanied by the composer. 
Miss McConnell was obliged to repeat 
the “Ah, Love but a Day” and in addi- 
tion gave as an encore Gilberté’s fasci- 
nating song, “A Valentine.” Marie Mc- 
Connell, coloratura, made a marked suc- 
cess with the Gilberté vocal valse, 
“Moonlight—Starlight.” This florid song 
was most artistically sung by this charm- 
ing singer. She was obliged to add Gil- 
berte’s ““Minuet—La Phyllis,” which she 
sang daintily and with much charm. 








Evan Williams to Give Oratorio Works 
at Opening Recital 


To Evan Williams, the tenor, will fall 
the honor of giving one of the two re- 
citals that will open the New York sea- 
son of 1916-1917, with his concert in 
AXolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 8. 
Mr. Williams, following a custom of 
many years, will sing his entire program 
in English. In addition to a number of 
popular songs, he will be heard in a 
variety of oratorio numbers from such 
works as “Samson,” “Judas Macca- 
baeus,” “Elijah,” “Creation,” “Arminius”’ 
and the famous “On Away” from Cole 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” The favor- 
ite “Lend Me Your Aid” from the 
“Queen of Sheba” will close a program 
of the most exacting character. 


Combs Conservatory of Philadelphia Be- 
gins Winter Session 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 5.—With the 
largest enrollment in its history the 
Combs Conservatory of Music reports 
that its registration is representative of 
fourteen States. In order to meet the 
continued growth of the school an addi- 
tional building at 1319 South Broad 
Street has been purchased and will be 
remodeled and converted into needed 
classrooms. A modern three manual 
organ has been added to the equipment. 
Henry Schradieck, violin; Dr. Hugh A. 
Clarke, theory; Herman Sandby, violon- 
cella, and Nelson a Chesnutt, voice, will 
continue as directors of their respective 
departments. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
founder and director, will direct the 
piano department. 





Barrows Pupil Appointed to Post in 
Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 23.—Another 
Harriot Eudora Barrows pupil of this 
city has been appointed to one of the 
important church positions here. Minette 
Sutherland, soprano, has received the 
position at the Beneficent Congregational 
Church, recently made vacant by another 
Barrows pupil, Mrs. Marguerite Watson 
Shaftoe, soprano, who has resigned to 
accept the position at the First Parish 
Church on Benefit Street, where Geneva 
Jefferds, now of the Old South Church, 
Boston, Mass., was soloist. 





Marian Veryl to Sing Real Bird Songs 


Marian Very] is to sing on her present 
tour real bird songs that she has tran- 
scribed for her own use. In addition to 
her bird song compositions, this gifted 
singer has been utilizing themes from 
old folk-songs which she heard while 
traveling in the South. A number of 
these have been collected by her and 
characterized as “Real American Tunes.” 


Teacher of Singing 








MRS. LEWIS TO BOOK 
LYDIA LOCKE’S TOUR 


Engagements Secured in Eastern 
States—-Howard Shelley as 
Representative 





Arrangements have been completed 
whereby Mme. Lydia Locke, the attrac- 
tive prima donna, who was one of the 
stars of Oscar Hammerstein’s London 
Opera House, passes under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Herman Lewis, the New 
York concert manager. 
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Lydia Locke, Charming American So- 
prano 


Mme. Locke will this devote 


herself to concerts and recitals and al- 
ready a long tour has been booked. Many 
of her engagements are in the New Eng- 
land States and in Pennsylvania. In the 
latter States she achieved a success last 
winter when she was the star of a gala 
concert given at the Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of lead- 
ing society women of that city. Among 
the patronesses of that occasion were 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Charlemagne Tower, Mrs. Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
and many others equally prominent. 

Howard Shelley, who for eight years 
past has been prominently identified with 
grand opera in the United States, is 
Mme. Locke’s personal representative. 
Mr. Shelley was the personal representa- 
tive for Titta Ruffo and has been asso- 
ciated with Oscar Hammerstein, the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
the Century Opera Company, the Boston- 
National Opera Company and also rep- 
resented the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. 


season 





Eric De Lamarter Directs Bach Cantata 
in Chicago Church 


CHICAGO, Sept. 23.—Eric De Lamarter, 
organist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, directed a performance of Bach’s 
“Reformation Cantata” last Sunday. 
rm . 1 ° . 
The soloists were Cora Libberton, so 
prano, Mina Hager, contralto, and Lem 
uel Kilby, baritone. M. R. 
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San Antonio Not a Musical Wilderness 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed you will find a copy of a let- 
ter sent to the Brooklyn Eagle which 
somewhat explains itself, also a clipping 
of the article in question, styled “Texas, 
Musical Wilderness—Claassen Developed 
Art Atmosphere.” 

Mr. Claassen’s interview is so full of 
misstatements and it gives such a bad 
impression of San Antonio musically that 
I would like to correct his article in de- 
tail. , 

San Antonio is not a musical wilder- 
ess. There is not a city of the same 
size that has more talent, more musical 
ability or more musical interest than the 
city of San Antonio. The teachers here 
are of the highest type, having completed 
their musical education in the Eastern 
cities and in Europe under the best of 
masters. 

San Antonio is an educational center, 
where many of the best schools and col- 
leges are to be found in which music is 
one of the most important departments. 
We have many schools of music, studios 
and private teachers of national reputa- 
tion. We have a number of musical so- 
cieties and a glance at their programs 
would convince anyone that the wilder- 
ness does not produce musicians capable 
of appearing on such programs. 

We have vocal and instrumental solo- 
ists, who can take their places in any 
city and a number of our artists are now 
doing well in New York City. The Ger- 
man singing societies are strong here 
and they perform works of the highest 
order. 

Mr. Henry Ward Beecher Barnes, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Claassen, is an organist 
of the highest type and a choral and sym- 


phonic director of wide experience. His 
direction and association with the At- 
lanta Musical Festival, out of which 


grew much of the present musical at- 
mosphere of that city, placing it in the 
foremost ranks as a musical center, 
vives Mr. Barnes more than a local rep- 
utation. Mr. Barnes devotes himself 
mostly to sacred music and he is one of 
the most capable of oratorio directors, 
having directed and produced all of the 
oratorios and some of them many times 
in various cities. Mr. Barnes is a com- 
poser of church music, his quartets, 
choruses and “Te deums” being used 
extensively. San Antonio is fortunate 
in having a man of Mr. Barnes’ stand- 
ing. 

Mr. Claassen did not organize the San 
Antonio Symphony Society. This society 
was organized in 1905 by Carl Hahn, 
who is now conductor of the New York 
Mozart Society, and the success of this 
symphony society is due largely to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs. Eli Hertzburg. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society, or- 
ganized by Mr. Claassen, is doing good 
work and has a future before it. 

Mr. Barnes never was an opponent of 
Mr. Claassen, as his work is entirely dif 
ferent. The San Antonio Musical Fes- 
tival was Mr. Barnes’ conception and 
was taken up by all of the business men 
of this city for the purpose of producing 
oratorios and big works, assisted by 
Metropolitan singers and Metrupolitan 
symphony orchestras. The idea was to 
make of this festival an 
and raise San Antonio musically to na 
tional importance. Musically, this festi- 
val was a huge success, as the oratorios, 
“Messiah” and “Elijah,” were given with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and 
such soloists as Marcella Craft, Leonora 
Allen, Parmelia Gale, Sarame Reynolds, 
George Hamlin, Gustav Holmquist, War 
ren Practor and Arthur Middleton, and 
when such artists will turn their backs 
upon their audience to encore the work 
of the chorus, it speaks well for the San 
Antonio choristers and the director. It 
is a big undertaking for a chorus to pre 
pare these two large oratorios and give 
them within two days of each other with 
such a perfect training and finish that 
members of the orchestra become so en 
thusiastic as to make a remark that no 
where in the United States or Europe 
have they heard the works better per- 
formed. 


annual event ° 


The fight mentioned by Mr. Claassen 
was all on his side in an endeavor to kill 
the Mid-Winter Musical Festival and 
on the night “Elijah” was presented Mr. 
Claassen gave a performance by his Sym- 
phony Orchestra, although business men 
and musical people requested Mr. Claas- 
sen to postpone his concert. It is an un- 
truth to say that “Elijah” was given 
to empty seats, as the theater was full 
to capacity. Mr. Claassen had a large 
attendance at his concert, as he “papered 
his house”; he gave his tickets away. 

The Musical Festival Association iy 
now working on “Creation” and other 
works for this season and the organiza. 
tion is very much alive. 

The Germans in this city have taken 
exception to Mr. Claassen’s statements 
as to how he made them sing in English 
und his fights with them over such 
things. 

San Antonio is big enough for men of 
ability like Mr. Claassen and Mr. Barnes 
and musicians of their standing are of 
great benefit to any community, but a 
musician must lose sight of his person- 
ality and keep himself busy with his 
music. No musician is big enough to 
monopolize and run the music of any 
city. 

We San Antonio people are proud of 
our music, as we have the best and we 
are going to have a great deal more. 

People from the North and East spend- 
ing the winters in this beautiful climate 
enjoy our music and they patronize lib- 
erally the concerts given by local artists 
and by the artists brought here. 

We are not and have never been a mu- 
sical wilderness and we welcome all mu- 
sicians who care to visit us or live among 


™ H. E. DICKINSON. 
San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 20, 1916. 





The letter to the Brooklyn Eagle, re- 

ferred to above, is as follows: 
Sept. 19, 1916. 
Editor, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
DEAR SIR: 

This summer you published an article 
in your paper which seemed to be an in- 
terview with Mr. Arthur Claassen, in 
which was stated, among other things, 
that San Antonio, Tex., was a musical 
wilderness until Mr. Claassen came here. 
This article also said that the people here 
were in the habit of first purchasing a 
phonograph record before attending an 
opera or concert, and if the voice or 
artist was pleasing they bought tickets, 
otherwise they stayed home. In this 
article there were several things which 
placed San Antonio people before your 
people in a very undesirable position, 
which was embarrassing and humiliat- 
ing, as the people of this city are 
wealthy, refined, cultured and extensively 
traveled. 

The article referred to was copied by 
the San Antonio papers, which caused 
quite a commotion and was resented in 
many ways. 

Mr. Claassen last week at a large re- 
ception publicly made the statement that 
your article was untrue and that he was 
misstated, as he did not give an inter- 
view or make any. such statements as 
you published. 

There are many people here who would 
like to know if Mr. Claassen is telling the 
truth, and if he is, we would like to have 
you make a statement which would cor- 
rect the statements made in the article 
you published, and if Mr. Claassen is 
not telling the people here the truth, we 
also want to know. 

You have no idea of the importance of 
the correctness of your article to this 
city and a reply to this letter would do 
a world of good. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. DICKINSON. 


Says She Was Not Born in New Jersey 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


German friends of mine have read in 
your most valuable paper a notice to the 
very surprising é¢ffect that I am a native 
of New Jersey, surprising to them no 
less than to me. 

I beg to rectify the mistake. 

I was born in Dresden, Germany, many 





years ago. Have an Italian-born father 
and a Polish mother. 

My musical education was also re- 
ceived in this part of the world, my mas- 
ter being Emile Sauret. It was not till 
1896 that I made my first visit to the 
United States, a number of years after 
my birth. 

Let me thank you in advance for your 
never-failing courtesy. 

Very faithfully yours, 
GIACINTA DELLA ROCCA. 
Munich, Aug. 8, 1916. 


Miss Leavitt Defends Harmony Book 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Sept. 23 appeared a 
review of my “Practical Lesson Plans 
in Harmony,” published by Ginn & Com- 
pany. It is needless to say that my in- 


terest was particularly keen in the state- 
ments made and the general impression 
given. k 

These Lesson Plans are simply outlines 
of principles and are not complete with- 
out instruction and without a textbook. 
On this account, therefore, the musical 
illustrations were purposely omitted so 
as not to duplicate the material which 
would be found in the treatise used in 
conjunction with this manual. 

There is a natural tendency when giv- 
ing an outline to forget the purpose and 
to plunge immediately into discussion. 
Up to the present time there have been 
many volumes on harmony contributed 
to our musical libraries by eminent mu- 
sicians, both foreign and American, and 
it is taken for granted that any teacher 
of harmony in our public school systems 
will have access to these volumes and 
present to the class the opinions of these 
able authorities. These Lesson Plans 
are the outgrowth of teaching experience 
and are designed to clarify many of the 
points hitherto obscure to untrained mu- 
sicians, 

It is one thing to train the isolated mu- 
sical aspirant in the paths of harmony; 
it is another thing to take a class in one 
of our modern high schools and give to 
the students an intelligent grasp of the 
practical side of harmonic study. I real- 
ize there may be many questions as to 
what the practical side is: whether it 
is theory and the analytical work, or 
whether it is the actual ability “to do.” 

Claims are not convincing. Results 
are the things that count. And I would 
not feel prompted to communicate with 
you in regard to this matter were it not 
for the fact that I feel a wrong impres- 
sion has been gained of the purport and 
intent of this volume. 

I quite agree that there are many 
texts which are standard and have stood 
the test of time. These books are well 
known to the harmony student. The 
book “Cumulative Harmony,” recently 
published, is another instance of the out- 
growth of experience, and the principles 
set forth in this treatise were used in 
school systems long before they were 
put into printed form. In the July 8 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA there was a 
long article about the author of this 
book, Mr. William J. McCoy, and the 
splendid things he has done for public 
school music. The standard texts re- 
ferred to in your book review, although 
most excellent, still have been written 
more for the musical student than for 
the public institutions of education. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN S. LEAVITT. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 27, 1916. 





Mr. Parisotti Defines Chest Resonance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. “T. M.” asks through the “Open 
lorum” of MUSICAL AMERICA of Sept. 25 
whether by Chest Resonance I mean the 
use of full depth of vowels. 

I do not! 

The development of resonance of the 
voice and the moulding of the voice into 
consonants and vowels are two different 
operations, which in the study of sing- 
ing should be treated strictly as inde- 
pendent from each other. If there is 
interference between them, neither a free 
natural resonance nor a correct vowel 
formation is possible. 


I must assume that the amazing views 
held by some American vocal teachers 
and students on the subject of resonance 
are due to their omission to realize this 
elementary fact, because of the very 
peculiar national way of speaking. 

The American way of locating the 
speaking action so far back in the mouth 
curtails the functions of the sources of 
head or nasal resonance and _ nullifies 
those of the chest. 

In order to develop the true sensation 
of either order of resonance it is abso- 
lutely necessary to carry out the speech 
auction as far away from their respective 
source as possible. 

Of course, the absence of such sensa- 
Lion (which when developed is unmistak- 
able) is likely to lead the student to the 
conclusion that such a thing does not 
exist. 

Chest resonance is a logical manifesta- 
tion of the laws of acoustics in the air 
spaces of the upper portion of the chest. 

These laws are defined, explained and 
demonstrated in every text book of Ele- 
mentary Physics used in every educa- 
tional institution in which the elements 
of physical science are taught. The re- 
lation of those laws to vocal training are 
well explained and demonstrated by Mr. 
Thomas Fillebrown in his excellent work 
on “Resonance in Speaking and Singing.”’ 

Yours truly, 
LUIGI PARISOTTI. 

Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Sept. 26, 1916. 


Asks If “J. M.” Used “Grab-Bag” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The following comment upon “chest 
resonance” appeared in the “Open 
Forum” of your Sept. 23 number, over 
the signature of “J. M.”: 

“By the chest resonance referred to by 
Mr. Parisotti I would infer he meant 
using the full depth of the vowels so that 
they sound full and rich, instead of 
using only half the vocal cords, making 
them throaty and indistinct. Chest res 
onance, vowel only; mouth resonance, 
prefixing L to vowel; head resonance, m 
nandng. The two former methods seem 
to be advocated by Italians, the latter 
by Americans and French.” 

Have these words been taken from a 
“grab-bag” of vocal terms and pieced 
together, or are they really intended 
to conceal a thought? If “J. M.” is seri- 
ously talking about the voice his lan 
guage indicates an amazing contempt of 
mere facts. L. L. McC. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 26, 1916. 


Vocal Items Confused 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Referring to the letter signed “J. M.” 
in your issue of Sept. 23: 

Mr. Parisotti wrote about the so-called 
“chest-resonance.” “J, M.” writes about 
a use of the vocal chords. Why confuse 
two separate items, chordal action and 
“resonance”? And why not subscribe 
your name, “J. M.”? Do not be too mod- 
est about this. Yours for a clear defi- 
nition of the facts concerning voice pro- 
duction. F. W. WOoDELL. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 25, 1916. 








A “Friend of France” Asks a Question 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Is it a fact, as we have read in the 
press, that Miss Farrar not long ago re- 
vealed her taste by crying “Hoch der 
Kaiser!” as she passed through a Chi- 
cago railroad station. Her sympathies 
certainly are pro-German. Should not 
her conscience or, at all events, her tact 
have kept her from posing as Jeanne 
d’Are, the sainted French maid, in a 
moving picture play? 

What will the French, here and in 
France, do to Miss Farrar when they 
learn that she has dared to lay her hands 
upon the character of their most sacred 
heroine? 

A FRIEND OF FRANCE. 

New York, Sept. 22, 1916. 





Appreciation from Seattle Federation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The Seattle Federation of Musical 
Clubs have instructed me to express their 
appreciation of the valuable publicity 
given them, through your journal, Mus! 
CAL AMERICA. 

Yours very truly, 
FLORENCE HAMMOND YOUNG. 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 19, 1916. 
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Povla Frisch Returns from a Summer in France 





Danish Soprano a Guest of Her 
Former Teacher, Mme. Sara 
de Lande— Three New Pro- 
grams for Her Tour this Season 


NE of the prominent artists who re- 

turned last week from Europe on 

the Rochambeau was Mme. Povla Frisch, 

the Danish soprano, who spent the sum- 

mer in France and who is here to begin 
her second American concert season. 

Like nearly all other artists who have 
been in Europe the past summer, Mme. 
Frisch had great difficulty in securing 
her passport to return to America. 
Three or four days before sailing Mme. 
Frisch went to the chief of the Paris 
police and learned to her dismay that 
the passport she already had was of no 
use whatever. A complication arose ‘be- 
cause Mme. Frisch is a Russian subject. 
Although born in Denmark and having 
lived nearly all her life in France, she 
was married to a Russian, and this made 
her a subject of that country. She was 
informed that it would be necessary to 
write an application for a new passport, 
and that in three or four weeks it would 
undoubtedly be issued. 

However, Mme. Frisch, through the 
good offices of Princess Marie of Greece 
(born Marie Bonaparte), placed the mat- 
ter immediately before M. Briand, the 
minister of foreign affairs, and within 
twenty-four hours was supplied with a 
passport direct from M. Briand’s office. 

Practically all of her stay in France 
was a Combloux in Savoie near St. Ger- 
vais-les-Bains. Here two or three times 
each week, Mme. Frisch had as her 
guest her former teacher, Mme. Sara de 
Lande, who was a favorite pupil of Lam 
perti. Mme. de Lande will be remem 
bered by concert-goers of thirty years 
ago as-having appeared in this country 
in many recitals. 

Mme. Frisch has prepared three en 
tirely new programs, each containing 
eighteen selections, which she will use 
in her recitals the coming season. These 
contain many compositions by modern 
composers, as well as a number of old 
French songs, some of them folk melo 
dies. ’ 

“IT am particularly well pleased with 
what I accomplished during the sum- 


a— : aa] 
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mer,” said Mme. Frisch, when seen a day 
or two after her arrival by a MUSICAI 
AMERICA representative. “You know, I 
am a firm believer in the great advan- 
tage of living a portion of each year in 
the countries which are to be represented 
in an artist’s recital or concert programs. 
It is possible, I believe, in no other way 
to obtain the real atmosphere, which 


Povla Frisch, the Soprano, at Combloux in Southern France; on 
Mme. Frisch and Her Former Teacher, Mme. Sara de Lande at 


should make itself felt in interpretation. 
“It is my ambition to gain popularity 
with your American audiences, not so 
much on the basis of personality as on 
that of presenting programs of extraord- 
inary interest. To that end, I give very 
special attention to the question of se 
lecting the songs to be used and in ar 
ranging them for my recitals.” 





ELSIE BAKER RE-ENGAGED 
FOR CHAUTAUQUA TOURS 


Redpath Bureau Contracts for Singer’s 
Services for Three More Years— 
Her Return from Long Trip 


Elsie Baker, the charming contralto, 
has just returned from a ten weeks’ con- 
cert tour under the direction of the Red- 
path Chautauqua—which commenced on 
June 27 and embraced sixty cities in the 
States of New York, New Hampshire 
and Maine. A feature of this tour was 
the pluck displayed by Miss Baker, when 
an accident on the third day of her tour 
caused a severe fracture of her ankle and 
compelled the giving of all her remain- 
ing concerts from a wheel chair. De- 
spite this severe handicap and the addi- 
tional one of having to travel constantly 
by automobile, she scored emphatic suc 
cesses everywhere. 


Owing to repeated demands for re 
engagements of the Elsie Baker Con- 
cert Company, the Redpath Bureau 


contracted for Miss Baker’s serv- 


has 


ices for its tours for three more years. 

Great interest was displayed on this 
tour by persons who had heard her Victor 
records and who came to -her after the 
concert to express their appreciation. 

For the coming season Messrs. Winton 
& Livingston, managers of Miss Baker, 
announce many bookings already closed. 
Following a six weeks’ concert tour, 
starting Oct. 9, in which the popular 
contralto will appear under the Redpath 
direction in several of the largest cities 
of Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Georgia, Miss Baker has been en- 
gaged for recital appearances in Hous- 
ton, Victoria, Beaumont and Galveston, 
Tex., before returning to New York at 
the end of November. 

December and January will find Miss 
Baker filling Eastern concert dates, while 
February will be devoted to a Southern 
tour, including a week of concerts in 
Florida. 

A fine portrait in oils of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, is on exhibition in a Philadel- 
phia show window. 
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LUCY GATES AGAIN 
CHARMS SALT LAKE 


Soprano Exerts Same Appeal as 
Concert Singer That She Had 
Previously in Opera 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Sept. 21.- 
Again last evening, Lucy Gates, Utah’s 
celebrated songbird, both charmed and 
captivated an audience of Salt Lake 
music-lovers. The concert was a double 
triumph, as Miss Gates was assisted by 
Sybella Clayton, pianist, who has _ re- 
ceived recognition not only in America, 
but in Europe, where her professional 
career began. The two artists presented 
an exacting and well chosen program, all 
the numbers of which had an appealing 
note. 

In contrast with her triumphs of last 
spring in the production of “Faust” with 
her own opera company, Miss Gates 
made an irresistable appeal in a concert 
program of ballads and lieder. Her in- 
terpretation of “Solvejgslied” was un- 
doubtedly the gem of the evening and 
again proved her rare artistic sense. In 
the “Bell Song” from ‘Lakmé,” Miss 
Gates won enthusiastic applause and 
was forced to respond to an encore. 

Miss Clayton as an accompanist was 
superb, and as soloist she shared the 
honor and applause. She played nothing 
more effectively than her first group, and 
special mention should also be made of 
the Oriental Fantasie, “Islamey,” by 
Balakirew, played with marked strength 
and technical adequacy. She won a 
hearty ovation and responded with dainty 
skill in “Kewpie’s Capers.” 

At the end of the program, Miss Gates 
sang the “Swiss Echo Song,” and imme- 
diately afterward the same selection was 
reproduced upon the talking-machine in 
a record made by Miss Gates. After 
one of her recalls, Miss Gates expressed 
in a few words her deep appreciation of 
the homage always extended her by her 
Salt Lake friends, and incidentally spoke 
a few words of praise for the work of the 
Musical Arts Society, which this season 
is to present a number of the world’s 
greatest artists, opening next month with 
Amato. a. A. 8. 


Llora Hoffman to Make American Début 
Oct. 18 


Oct. 18 is the date set for the Ameri- 
can début of Llora Hoffman, the new so- 
prano. Miss Hoffman attained much suc- 
cess In concert in Paris. Miss Hoffman’s 
first appearance in New York will be in 
song recital at Aeolian Hall. She will 
sing also in Boston, in recital, and again 
at Aeolian Hall, as well as with several 
of the symphony orchestras. Miss Hoff- 
man’s American appearances will be 
under the management of Messrs. Mau- 
rice & Gordon Fulcher, the New York 
managers. 


Paul Tietjens to Be Musical Director for 
Maude Adams 


Paul Tietjens, the young American 
pianist and composer who leaped into 
fame by writing the music of “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz”—his first operatic compo- 
sition—has been engaged as musical di- 
rector for Maude Adams, whose new 
piece, “A Kiss for Cinderella,” is to be 
produced before the holidays. Mr. Tiet- 
jens, since his first success as an Ameri- 
can composer, went to Berlin, where he 
was engaged in the production of a new 
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out. 
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PURISTS MARVEL AT 
CHERNIAVSKY ‘STYLE’ 


Trio’s Emotionalism Thrills Twin 
City Audiences but Shocks 
Orthodox 


St. Pau, MINN., Sept. 26.—Leo, Jan 
and Mischel Cherniavsky have been the 
talk of the hour in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis during the week’s visit of these 
interesting young artists in the Twin 
Cities, incident to their concert appear- 
ances, two in each city. The opening 
program, played in Minneapolis, and with 
slight variation in St. Paul, consisted of: 





Mendelssohn Trio, Op. 49, No. 1; Violon- 
cello Concerto in A Minor, Goltermann ; 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat, the Study in 


and Scherzo; the Ernst Concerto 


F Major : 
and variations from a Tschai- 


for violin; 
kowski trio. 

In these numbers, played by Leo Cher- 
niavsky, violinist, Jan, pianist, and 
Mischel, ’cellist, some remarkable quali- 
ties were brought out, qualities of com- 
position and of players. Their great 
forte is an emotional appeal. 

Those to whom are open only the con- 
ventional channels of appreciation were 
cut off from an enjoyment felt by the 
great majority of the audience, who ap- 
plauded and applauded until the program 
was lengthened considerably. The strict- 
ly orthodox, we are told, were shocked by 
the players’ individuality. Technical 
results came not “in the usual way.” In- 
terpretations were not “orthodox.” There 
were even wrong notes, the letter-perfect 
say. And there certainly was color, pro- 
nounced, vivid, startling at times, re- 
minding one of the Bakst stage settings. 
Possibly form was at times sacrificed for 
color. But with all the negative quali- 
ties set forth, there is yet to record much 
beauty of tone; marvelous technical ac- 
complishment, particularly in the case of 
Leo Cherniavsky, whose digital dexter- 
ity was remarkable and whose harmonics 
were something to marvel at. In en- 
semble there was sympathy and under- 
standing. 

A second program, played in each city, 
included: 


Arensky Trio for pianoforte, violin and vio- 


loncello; Bruch’s Kol Nidrei; Servais’s Sou- 
venir de Spa for ’cello; Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E Major, the Prelude No. 24 (the “Black- 
smith’) and the A Flat Polonaise; the 
Vieuxtemps Concerto, Op. 31, No. 4; and the 
following trios—Andante Religioso, Thome; 
Serenade by Arensky, and a Slav Dance by 
Dvorak. 


Again the audiences were enthusiastic. 
One finds himself continually reflecting, 
since the appearance of the Cherni- 
avskys, as to the comparative value to 
the world between the far advance and 
super-refinement of the few and the wide 
appeal to the masses through the higher 
emotions. Surely, the Cherniavskys have 
had a stimulating effect. So, also, has 
Howard Edie, their manager, whose ideas 
on “Music and Art a Necessity in the 
Lives of People” have found frequent 
expression on public and private occa- 
sion during his Twin City experience. In 
advance of the trio by something less 
than a month, Mr. Edie has furthered his 
propaganda in this cause and performed 
a service to many whose slumbering, yet 
existing comprehension, has found ex- 
pression in his utterances. F. L. C. B. 





Lenora Sparkes in Red Cross Service in 
London 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, has been devoting the last four 
months to relief work among the wound- 
ed soldiers in London, and was prevailed 
upon to sing for the men. Miss Sparkes 
will continue her activities in the hospital 
work until the opening of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera season calls her back to 
America. After the opera season she 
will go on an extended concert tour. 





Cadman to Introduce His Trio in New 
York Recital 


The first concert of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, composer-pianist, and Princess 
Tsianina, the Indian mezzo-soprano, will 
be given at Aeolian Hall, Oct. 17. Mr. 
Cadman‘s Trio in D Major will be rare 
by Arkady Bourstin, violinist, and Paul 
Gruppe, ’cellist, with the composer at the 
piano. 





Kreisler to Give 125 Recitals During 
, Season 


Fritz Kreisler’s first New York re- 
cital of the season is scheduled for Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 14, in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Kreisler, who has been spending the 





entire summer at Seal Harbor, begins 
his season’s work in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Oct. 11. In the course of the season, it 
is planned that he play about 125 times. 





THIBAUD SAILS ON OCT. 7 


Violinist Brings Robert Lortat as His 
Co-Artist on Tour 


“In our new photographs we still have 
a military aspect,” writes Jacques Thi- 
baud concerning his plans to come to 
America, bringing Robert Lortat as his 
supporting pianist, “for our moustaches 
are much in evidence. I wonder if the 
American public will recognize me!” 

Thibaud writes that he and Lortat will 
sail from Bordeaux on the S. S. Lafay- 
ette, scheduled to leave Oct. 7 and to ar- 
rive in New York a week later. The 
French violinist is bringing his wife and 
two children, who will remain in Amer- 
ica until the close of the war. In con- 
nection with his intention to bring his 
family, Thibaud was much perturbed 
over reports which the French papers 
carried of the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis in this country, but a cable 
from his manager, Loudon Charlton, has 
set his fears at rest. 

In addition to his New York recital 
early in the season, Thibaud is booked 
for a wide variety of metropolitan ap- 
pearances. He will give two sonata re- 
citals with Robert Lortat, the programs 
to be devoted exclusively to works of 
French composers; will play jointly 
again with Harold Bauer, with whom he 
has appeared on several occasions both 
in Europe and America; will fill various 
orchestral engagements and give at least 
two additional individual recitals. 


LONDON’S “ PROMS ” 
NEVER SO CROWDED 


Audiences of Unprecedented Size’ 


Applaud Sir Henry Wood’s 
Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, W., 
Sept. 11, 1916. 
HE Promenade Concerts have had a 
wonderful week and apparently the 
public does not pine to hear contempo- 
rary German music, for never in their 
history have there been bigger audiences, 
and the programs have included little 
German music. We had Wagner, as 


usual, on Monday, but Wagner well 
leavened with delightful British and 
Russian items. On Wednesday, Sir 


Henry Wood gave a fine program, with 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 
Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations. Thurs- 
day brought Moussorgsky’s “Pictures 
from an Exhibition,” this time tran- 
scribed for orchestra by a fellow coun- 
tryman, Touschmakov; and then the 
three “Sea Songs,” by Sir Villiers’ Stan- 
ford, excellently sung by Fraser Gange, 
and Friday brought a big house to listen 
to Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, the 
Fourth Concerto and Fifth Symphony. 
The Concerto was attractively played by 
that fine artist, Irene Scharrer. Satur- 
day was a popular night. 

Much regret is felt at the temporary 
suspension of the activities of the Lon- 
don Choral Society, because of the fact 


that so many members have gone to the 
front. As a result, another musical body 
has been benefited in that Arthur Fagge 
has been able to join the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company as one of its chief conductors. 

Numbers of recitals are already under- 
lined for the autumn, among them those 
of Vladimir de Pachmann, William Mur- 
doch, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Solomon, 
Irene Scharrer, Albert Sammons, Daniel 
Melsa, Myra Hess and Clara Butt. 

The Queen’s Hall Symphony Orches- 
tral Concerts under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood will begin Oct. 14. The 
Chappell Ballad Concerts will be re- 
sumed on Oct. 7, and a series of twenty- 
six Sunday afternoon Symphony Con- 
certs will also be given in Queen’s Hall 
beginning Oct. 1. 





Eddy Brown to Introduce Sam Franko 
Concerto Arrangement 


Eddy Brown’s program for his Car- 
negie Hall recital on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 15, will have as a special feature 
the first performance of Sam Franko’s 
arrangement of Rode’s Concerto in B 
Flat Major, No. 6. Other numbers will 
include the Beethoven “Kreutzer” So- 
nata, the Svendsen “Romance,” and 
works of Godowsky, Senallie, Paganini, 
Brown and Sarasate. 





Florence McMillan Returns for Season 


Florence McMillan has returned from 
Onteora Park, where she spent the sum- 
mer with a circle of artists from the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
Maria Gay, Giovanni Zenatello, Maggie 
Teyte and also Mme. Rabinoff. Miss Mc- 
Millan opens her studio, 161 West 
Seventy-sixth Street, this week, and her 
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MUSICI 


LILLIAN ABELL, Pianist 20th Sauer 


REPERTOIRE—HARMONY—THEORY 


Studio, 201 W. 108th St., New York. Tel. Academy 921 


MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 





MRS, Carl, ALVES 


C. WALDEMAR ALVES 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 
48 West 90th Street 


"Charles Wakefield Cadman, American Composer 
Princess Tsianina, Indian Mezzo Soprano 
in 


atte “AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC TALK” 


Management, J. C. Wilcox, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Col. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


31st season begins Oct. 2 ? 
212 West 59th Street, New York City. 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. _ 


American Progressive Piano School 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, Director 


114 West 72nd St. Watrance 
aminations Sept. 18 and 25th. 


Mme, ELLA BACKUS-BEHR "*s3'v.ice” 
Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto and 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 91stSt., N.Y. _—=_ Tel. 9689 River 


ALEXANDER BERNE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of and indorsed by Rafael Joseffy 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 








WALTER L. BOGERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
114 West 72nd Street, New York Olty 
('Tneadaye and Fridays) 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITOND 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., 
By appointment only 


MARTHE CLODIUS 


Dramatic Soprano. Concert and Instruction. Spe- 
cialist in French and German diction, 
148 W. 72nd St., New York. Tel. 2625 Columbus, 


MAY MARSHALL COBB 


SOPRANO 
Hotel Clendening, New York City 


VERNETTA E. COLEMAN ts 


Studio:—121 Carnegie Hall 
New York 








NEW YOR 





W. RALPH COX 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 81 Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn. 








Mime, REGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and 
55th St. 


New York | 


and scholarship ex- | 


Teacher of “YORE | 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, Soprano 


Address, personally, 106 West 90th Street, New York | 


Telephone, 3552 River 


Address: 18 East 60th Street, N. Y. Tel. Plaza 4570 


Chicago Representative: Kate Jordan Hewett. Fine 


Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRDCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address 292 W, 92nd Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


JOSEPH A, FARRELL, Basso Cantante — 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan, 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York, 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - -- Tel. 2443 Plaz: 














NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 





HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
Address: 2213 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


58 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
161 W. 76th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 4388 


GWILYM MILES 


BARITONE 
STUDIO: 2231 Broadway, New York City 


FRANCES MORTON-CRUME, Contralto 


CONCERT—FESTIVAL—ORATORIO 


Graham Court, 116th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
Telephone, 732 Morningside 


MRS, LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURD—Studio: 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St. and Central Park West, 
New York. 




















LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


also 
YOUNG LADIES STUDYING MUSIO and ART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Oonn. 


MME, MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opere 
Companies, and nine years leading teacher at Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York. Address 151 West 
72d St., New York. Tel. 9619 Columbus, 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, Director 
Teacher’s and Professional Courses in Voice, Piano, 
Theory and Physical Culture. (Russell Modern 
Methods. ) Booklet, Bulletin, Carnegie Hall 
Suite 853. 


ELEANOR PATTERSON 


AMERICA’S GENUINE CONTRALTO 
510 West 124th Street, New York. 
Tel. 880 Morningside. 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSO 


THE 








etec., 








SCHOOL of 
SINGING 
MISSES PATTERSON HOMBE for 


257 West 104th Street (corner West End Ave.) 
New York City. 


ASTOLFO PESCIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





MELANIE CONSTANZE RIGHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
TO THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel. Riverside 7260. 381 Central Park West, New York 


CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 


MME. C, TROTIN, Director 
Course for Singers in Scolfegzgio: Theory, 
Ear Training, Sight Singing and Rhythm. 
Course for Instrumentalists: Solfeggio and 
Harmony applied to the Piano, Chords and 
their resolution—cadences and modulations in 
every key—improvisation—transposition. 
Send for Circular ‘‘A’’. Studio, 805 Carnegie Hal! 
Phone, 5410 Riverside. New York 
(Soprano—3 Octaves) 


ALVINA WIENS, **Voice Culture’ (Dramatie Art) 


(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 
and Italian. Studio: 89 Mountford Street, Bosten, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Rrvant 5564 
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TANARA SEES MUNICIPAL OPERA 
FOR EVERY CITY IN AMERICA 














Fernando Tanara and 
Mme. Tanara at Their 
Summer Home at Spring 
Lake Beach, N. J. 


















































¢<¢7] SEE no reason whatever why open- 

air opera should not be a huge 
success, especially during the summer 
months, when the New York public is 
loath to go into the stuffy theaters and 
when, in fact, New Yorkers will do al- 
most anything for recreation in the open- 
air.” So declared Fernando Tanara, the 


prominent New York vocal teacher and 
former conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, recently to a repre- 
sentative of MusIcAL AMERICA at his 
summer home at Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J. 

“T shall never forget,” continued Mr. 
Tanara reminiscently, “the first perform- 
ance of open-air opera. It was at Verona 
in Italy three years ago, and I was pres- 
ent. The success was great, and there 
was much enthusiasm at the Roman Am- 
phitheater over the splendid perform- 
ance of ‘Aida.’ Then it struck me that 
open-air opera should become very suc- 
cessful in this country, too, as was dem- 
onstrated this year. 


Wealth of Fine 


“It seems a pity, with the wealth of 
talent in this country and with the beau- 
tiful voices which are produced here, 
especially among the women, that there 
are not more opportunities for young 
singers to make their débuts in opera 
here. The past year and the forecast 
for this season show a remarkable in- 
crease in the interest in music through- 
out the country, for at least half a dozen 
new opera companies have sprung up. 
The time cannot be far off when every 
city of importance, as we have in Italy, 
will have its municipal opera house. Of 
course, few cities beside New York af- 
ford to support a house like the Metro- 
politan, with the highest salaried artists 
in the world. But these prices are nat 
necessary for good operas; it is the pub- 
lic’s own fault that the prices are high, 
because the New York opera-goers are 
accustomed to listen only to the per- 
formances in which the highest salaried 
artists take part, and popular-priced 
opera has never been a real success in 
New York for that reason.” 

When asked about some of his pupils 
who are now studying with him and 
whether he had any débutantes ready for 


Voices Here 








Tight to Left, Maestro Tanara, Mme. 
Tanara, Francesco Romei, Assistant 
Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Mme. Romei. 


operatic or concert work, he replied: “1 
have several who stand out in my mind; 
in Hortense Mazzurette, who is a French- 
Canadian mezzo-soprano, I have great 
faith, for I believe she has all the re- 
quirements for a career on the stage. 


Scotti Enthusiastic 


“Recently Antonio Scotti called upon 
me to bring me a new pupil, and while 
he was in the ante-room waiting for me 
to finish a lesson with Miss Mazzurette, 
upon hearing her he forgot all about the 
new pupil he was bringing and impul- 
sively ran into the room where I was 
teaching and demanded an introduction. 
He immediately telephoned to Mr. Polac- 
co and told him to come right up. Mr. 
Polacco was much pleased with the voice, 
and both would have gone directly to 
Gatti-Casazza to have him hear her, but 
the latter had just sailed for Europe.” 

Among the pupils who followed Mr. 
Tanara to Spring Lake were Mrs. Wil- 
liam Gaynor (widow of the former Mayor 
of New York), who will be heard next 
winter in several salons and charity 
benefit concerts; Margaret Weber, mez- 
zo-soprano; Ganna Walska, soprano; 
Dorothy Follis, soprano, who has been 
engaged for the Boston Opera; May El- 
sas, soprano; Irma Gratz, soprano; Vida 
Milholland, Florence Bullard, sopranos; 
May Reinhart, soprano, of Akron, Ohio, 
and Clarence Whitehill of the Metropol- 
itan. 

Mr. Tanara opened his New York 
classes on Sept. 25. W. J. Z. 





Charlotte Lund to Sing for Scandinavian 
Society 


Charlotte Lund will give a song recital 
in AXolian Hall Oct. 28. Miss Lund will 
have the assistance of Sam Ljungkvist, 
tenor, from the Royal Opera, Stockholm, 
and Normaendenes Sangforening, and 
Ole Windingstad, conductor. The con- 
cert will be under the patronage of the 
American Scandinavian Society. 





Bendix Trio to Play at Bandbox Theater 


The Bendix Ensemble Trio has been 
engaged by Hans Bartsch to give a series 
of Sunday night concerts at the Bandbox 
Theater, New York, commencing Sunday 
night, Oct. 2. The Bendix Trios and 
Quartets have appeared with success in 
the Cort and Longacre Theaters, New 
York, and win favor steadily for their 
musicianship. 
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THE WEBER 


HE human voice at its best is the 

very height of perfection in musical 

tone production. 
wonderful quality is the ideal of makers 
of musical instruments. 

Of course the character of a piano tone 
cannot be absolutely vocal. 
spiring beauty of the Weber tone can 
only be compared with the perfection of 
the voice of a Caruso or a Melba. 

There is a wonderful evenness of seale, 
a volume that is astounding—a vibrant, 
magnetic, appealing quality. And the 
rich, sonorous notes breathe forth from 
the instrument with the smoothness and 
freedom of organ tones. 

Certainly the beauty and perfection 
of the Weber “voice” is unequalled in 
present-day piano making art. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AHOUIAN HALL 


42nd ee... 
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But the in- 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
TO VISIT LOS ANGELES 


Will Introduce Strauss’s “Alpine” Sym- 
phony to the California City— 
New Music by Stevenson 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 18.— Wendell 
Heighton, manager of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, is spending a few 
days in Los Angeles, arranging the de- 
tails of the several appearances of his 
orchestra here early in the coming year. 
It will be included on one of the Behymer 
Philharmonic courses and probably will 
play two other programs at Trinity Audi- 
torium. For one of the concerts here 
there 
Symphony, by Richard Strauss, which 
will be its first performance in the West- 
ern half of the country. For this work, 
which must be given on a stage that has 
an adequate pipe organ, fifteen players 
will be used from the best local perform- 
ers to augment the eighty-five carried 
by the orchestra. Another program 
will feature Marcella Craft in scenes 
from Strauss’s “Salomé” and “Elektra,” 
arranged by Strauss for her. 

30th the Ellis and the Lyric Clubs will 
feature works by Frederick Stevenson 
next season. The Ellis Club will sing his 
“Omnipotence” (for male chorus and so- 
prano, with organ and piano or orches- 
tra) and the Lyric Club will use his 
“Viennese Serenade” (for women’s voices 
with baritone solo, violin and ’cello ob- 
bligatos). Mr. Stevenson, formerly ac- 
tive in Los Angeles musical affairs, is 





is announced the new “Alpine” 


spending his days in the beautiful en- 
virons of Santa Barbara, giving most of 
his time to composition. A new work of 
his in lighter vein is “Danse des 
Sylphes,” first played by the Municipal 
Orchestra of Santa Barbara’ under 
George Clerbois. 

Musicians to return to Los Angeles 
after experiments and experiences else- 
where are Arnold Krauss from San 
Diego, Gage Christopher from Chicago 
and James W. Pierce from New York. 
All will resume teaching here. 

Recently Adolf Tandler, conductor of 
the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
was said by a local paper to have es- 
caped from Austria in disguise two years 
ago. Mr. Tandler secured a_ passport 
the day before the Austrian army was 
mobilized and retired in good order, his 
immediate departure caused by the ill- 
ness of his son. Recently Mr. Tandler 
suffered a little disfigurement by con- 
tact with the cement base of a swimming 
pool. Although badly shocked, there was 
no permanent injury. W. F. G. 





Illness Prevents Marian Veryl from 
Singing at Lockport Convention 


Marian Veryl, the charming soprano, 
had just returned from Pittsburgh, her 
former home, when she was taken sud- 
denly ill, which prevented her appearance 
at the big American Musical Convention 
in Lockport, for which she was sched- 
uled to sing. However, Miss Veryl is 
already engaged to appear in the big con- 
cert series which will be given under Mr. 
Van de Mark’s direction at Lockport 
during the season of 1917-1918. 





GERTRUDE KARL 


MEZZO- 
CONTRALTO 


Available 1916-17 


Concerts, Recitals 
Oratorio 


National Grand Opera Co. of Management: M. H. HANSO* 
Canada—Boston Opera House 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MYRNA SHARLOW 


Re-engaged—-CHICAGO OPERA—Season 1916-17 


Available for Concerts after Opera Season 
Address: c/o Chicago Opera Co. 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD 
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LITURGY COURSE FOR YON STUDIO 


Voice, Piano, Theory and Organ 
Departments—St. Patrick’s 
Organist Joins Faculty 

HE Yon Studios in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, were opened this year 

on Oct. 1, when S. Constantino Yon and 
his brother, Pietro Alessandro Yon, the 
brilliant organist of the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, New York, returned to 
their season’s work. This year the scope 
of the work done in the Yon studios will 
be enlarged. There will be a complete 
course in voice, in all branches, in Ital- 
ian, French and English under S. Con- 
stantino Yon, while Pietro A. Yon looks 
after the piano instruction, according to 


the Sgambati method as taught in the 
Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, of 
which he is a graduate. He also has the 
classes in harmony, solfeggio, theory and 
Gregorian Chant. A fine pipe-organ is 
installed in Mr. Yon’s special studio for 
organ teaching. On. Nov. 1 a course 
in the music of the Catholic liturgy will 
be inaugurated under J. C. Ungerer, or- 
ganist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, and also instruction in languages 
—lItalian under F. Marcucci, a professor 
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Pietro A. Yon, Organist and Composer 
S. Constantino Yon, Vocal Instructor 


in the University of Pisa, and French 
under Ludwig Wielich. 

In addition to the many private re- 
citals which the Yon hesthere give for 
their pupils during the season, a con- 
cert at ASolian Hall is given each year, 
in which the students appear. Last year’s 
concert of the Yon students at A®olian 
Hall was a notable success and gave 
proof of the seriousness and worthiness 
of the instruction. 

S. Constantino Yon has contributed a 
great deal to music study in New York 
and has also produced some admirable 
compositions, while his brother, Pietro 
A. Yon, is one of the most talented of 
the younger Italian composers, here or 
abroad, his organ compositions and his 
Catholic Church masses being performed 
all over the world. 
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Buckhout Sings at Warford 
School, Morristown, N. J. 


Morristown, N. J., Oct. 1—The War- 
ford School of Music opened its season 
in Morristown last week, presenting 
Mme. Buckhout in a recital of songs ded- 
icated to the singer. Mme. Buckhout 
was in excellent voice and charmed 
everyone with her singing. The num- 
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bers included compositions by Warford, 
Ward-Stephens, Cerie, Blazejewicz, 
Dunn, Gilberté, Duvernet, Vanderpool, 
Prutting, Eleanor Davis ‘and Kriens. 
One of the features of the evening was 
the presentation and dedication of a song 
to Mme. Buckhout by Laird Barkalow, 
one of the students of the school. This 
song, “Rhapsody,” was delightfully sung 
by Mme. Buckhout, with the composer at 
the piano. 





W. A. Luyster Resumes His People’s 
Singing Classes—Open to All 


The People’s (Clevé) Singing Classes, 
under William A. Luyster, opened its 
twentieth season at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music last week with a free lec- 
ture and lesson given by Mr. Luyster. 
The first lesson of the free course for 
beginners will be given on Oct. 5, at 7.30 
p. m., at the Art Building, 174 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. The season will in- 
clude ‘thirty weeks’ instruction, divided 
into two terms of fifteen lessons. The 
New York Classes, also under Mr. Luy- 
ster’s direction, will meet later at the 
school, 220 Madison Avenue, the exact 
date not being fixed yet. 





Organist Hopkins Plays in Philadelphia 
Theater 


Harry Patterson Hopkins has resigned 
his work at the Savoy Theater and has 
taken a three weeks’ engagement at the 
Leader Theater, Philadelphia. Mr. Hop- 
kins is not only well known as a church 
organist, but is acquiring a metropolitan 
reputation as an interpreter of photo- 
dramas. He will return on Oct. 15 to 
assist in the opening of the new Park 
Row Theater and to continue his duties 
at the Beth Israel Synagogue. 





Pupil of Nana Genovese Makes Début 
at Ocean Grove 


Mme. Nana Genovese will resume her 
work Oct. 3 at her New York studio. 
One of Mme. Genovese’s most promising 
pupils, May F. Proskey, made her début 
successfully Aug. 7 at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium in the opera “Joseph,” sing- 
ing the part of the Queen. 
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Martin Richardson in Entertaining Pro- 
grams of Songs and Opera Excerpts 


Martin Richardson, the young Ameri- 
can tenor, has been spending the summer 
at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., singing at the 
musicales which are given every Satur- 


day evening there at the Mountain 
House. On Sept. 16, Mr. Richardson ap- 
eared in the ogram, offering old 
talian pieces by Gastaldon and Giordani 
and songs by Bohm and Huhn, winning 
warm approval for his work. 
On Aug. 24, Mr. Richardson prepared 
a delight ul evening’s entertainment by 
resenting scenes from Sullivan’s “Mi- 
Rado” and Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” at the Lake Mohonk Mountain 
House. In the former work Margaret 
Graham sang Yum Yum, Mr. Richard- 
son, Nanki-Pooh, Louise Falconer, Pitti- 
Sing, and D. H. Clark, Pish-Tush. Miss 
Graham and Mr. Richardson were re- 
spectively the Santuzza and Turiddu in 
the “Cavalleria” scenes, doing the big 
duet together, while Mr. Richardson sang 
the “Brindisi.” The affair was a great 
success and reflected much credit on Mr. 
Richardson, who trained the chorus and 
supervised the entire musical direction of 
the performance. 





New Building for Fredericksburg (Va.) 
School of Music 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., Sept. 25.—F red- 
eric A. Franklin, director of the Fred- 
ericksburg School of Music, has closed 
negotiations by which he becomes owner 
of the building formerly occupied by 
Fredericksburg College, and at present 
rented to the city for use as a high school. 
Mr. Franklin purchased a smaller build- 
ing about two years ago as a home for 
the School of Music, but the growth of 
the institution has been so rapid that it 
became necessary to seek large quarters. 
His recent purchase will provide ample 
facilities for future growth. The build- 
ing contains a number of large class 
rooms which will be converted into stu- 
dios and an assembly hall seating about 
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McBeath and Schneider Will Again 
Assist McCormack 


John McCormack, the popular Irish 
tenor will have the same assisting 
artists this year as he has had dur- 
ing the last three seasons: Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. He is booked to sing in 
the filiewine cities during October: De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Johnstown (Pa.), Middletown (Ohio), 
Providence, Springfield (Mass.), Pitts- 
burgh, Nashville (Tenn.), Duluth and 
Chicago. Mr. McCormack will start for 
the Pacific Coast early in November. 
His first concert in New York will be 
given at the Hippodrome, Sunday night, 
Jan. 7 





Marcia Van Dresser to Sing with 
Boston Symphony 


Marcia van Dresser, from the Chicago 
Opera Company, has been engaged as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at one of its concerts in Hart- 
ford. Miss van Dresser has achieved 
success at her recital last season in Bos- 
ton, and when she took the place of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink at one of the Ellis 
Sunday afternoon concerts. She was im- 
mediately re-engaged for a recital and 
will be hosed in Boston Nov. 6 before 
she starts for her second Chicago Opera 
season. 





Frederick Gunther to Teach in Addition 
to His Concert Work 


Frederich Gunther, the New York 
bass-baritone, in addition to his concert 
work this year, will devote Mondays and 
Thursdays to teaching at a new studio 
which he has opened at 115 East Thirty- 
fourth Street. In conjunction with Mr. 
Gunther, Lucie De Montaine Buchler will 
teach languages. During the summer 
just passed Mr. Gunther has been bass 
soloist at the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York. 





Theo. Henrion, French Pianist, to Be 
Heard in New York 

Theo. Henrion, a French pianist, who 

will be remembered for his recital in 

ZZolian Hall two years ago, will be 

heard again in the same hall Oct. 12. 


Mr. Henrion has been appearing in con- 
cert in Canada and the Western States. 
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HORSMAN DEDICATES NEW SONG TO SEAGLE 
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Oscar Seagle, the Baritone, at His Summer Home at Schroon Lake, N. Y. To the Left, with His Daughter, and, Right, with 


A MUSICAL tea was given recently by 
Mrs. and Mrs. Oscar Seagle at their 
summer home at Schroon Lake, N. Y., 
in honor of the composer, Edward Hors- 
man. On this occasion Mr. Horsman 
presented to Mr. Seagle a new song he 
had written a short time before and ded- 
icated to the baritone. This song is a 
setting to words by the French poet, 


Catulle Mendes, and is entitled “The 
Joyous Wanderer.” 

As a part of the program given at the 
musicale Mr. Seagle sang, with the com- 
poser at the piano, Mr. Horsman’s “The 
Bird of the Wilderness” and also his 
two Chinese lyrics, “In the Yellow 
Dusk” and “Thus Wisdom Sings,” which 
the baritone introduced at his recital 
in Carnegie Hall last season. 

Mr. Seagle has said not long since in 
an interview that he himself is most 
deeply interested in Mr. Horsman’s 
theory concerning the selection of suit- 
able poems for musical settings. Mr. 
Seagle stated that Mr. Horsman’s aim 
is to select poems containing as many 
words as possible of only one syllable— 
the short words being more singable and 
better adapted to music. Mr. Seagle 
also said that many of the songs he likes 
best to sing and which find first popular 
favor with his audiences, have this char- 
acteristic. To illustrate, the baritone 
mentioned Blair Fairchild’s “A Memory” 
as having but two words of more than 
one syllable and, again, for a song whose 
text contained but four long words, Quil- 
ter’s “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal.” 

Mr. Seagle is to use a number of 
songs in English next season. He says: 
“The past few years have seen a great 
change in the work of American co:n- 
posers, and while formerly the most try- 
ing part of my task was the finding of 
good English songs, there is now an ex- 
cess of riches. Our language is not so 
suitable to sing as other languages, to 
which fact many singers will testify re- 
gretfully, yet it can be done and is done, 
and that with no mean success.” 

Also to his programs for the coming 
season Mr. Seagle has added some inter- 
esting folk-songs. 

It will be late in October before Mr. 
Seagle returns from his summer home 
to New York. He will then start imme- 
diately on an extensive concert tour. In 
January he will make another tour and, 
as a result of this, will spend much less 
time at his New York studios the coming 
season than previously. 

During the summer the Seagle Colony 
included many artist pupils from various 
sections of the country. Mr. Seagle had 
an ideal location and, although very ac- 
tive in his teaching, found time to spend 
many hours in company with his “best 
soprano,” little Betty, and one of the 
pictures used herewith shows him on the 
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Composer’s “Joyous Wan- 
derer” Finds Favor with 
Baritone as Does Also the 
Former’s Theory That 
Poems with Words of One 
Syllable Are Best Suited to 
Musical Setting—Mr. 
Seagle to Sing Many Songs 
in English This Season— 
His Summer at Schroon 
Lake 











veranda of his home, with the lake as a 
background, holding in his arms his little 
daughter. The other photograph shows 
the following members of the Seagle 
Colony: 

Seated, from the left: Frances Sed- 
don, St. Paul, Minn.; Cora Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Kan.; Stella Owsley, Denton, 
Tex.; Edgar Howerton, Durham, N. C.; 
Paul Lundy, Natoma, Kan.; Oscar 
Seagle, Mrs. Pauline Gold, New York, 
accompanist; Richard Epstein, coach; 
Harold Kellogg, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. 
Emma Canada, Memphis, Tenn.; Wil- 
liam Downing, Lawrence, Kan.; W. P. 
Phillips, Chicago; W. B. Olds, Decatur, 
Ill. 

Second Row: Harold Van Duzee, New 
York; Marian McClelland, Decatur, IIL; 
Mrs. F. J. Crowley, Columbus, Ohio; 


Eloise Bucher, Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Betty 
Andrews, Chicago; Pearl Johnson, St. 
Paul; Mrs. Alma Porteous, Minneapolis; 
Ruby Green, New York; Mrs. Mary 
Holmes Thompson, Peoria, IIl.; Mildred 
Langtry, Minneapolis; Mrs. George Bar- 
rell, Buffalo; Mrs. Maude F. Bollman, 
— Ill.; Larry Flinn, Springfield, 

Third row: David A. Soderquist, New 
York; Mrs. Van Duzee, Minneapolis; 
Julia Ann Crosby, Memphis; Mrs. G. E. 
Dobson, New York; Lucille Alexander, 
New York; Mrs. Albert Thomas, New 
Orleans; Mrs. Helen Browne Read, Chi- 
cago; Louise Pace, Corsicana, Tex.; Hen- 
riette Miner, New York; A. Y. Cornell, 
New York. 

A number of the students at the col- 
ony were not present when the picture 
was taken, and among these were the 
following: Mrs. Lee Louis, New York; 
Clara Williams, Minneapolis; Harriet 
Casady, St. Paul; Alice Erikson, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. H. O. Muehler, Memphis; 
Glenn Friermood, Indianapolis; Mrs. 
Glenn Friermood, Indianapolis; Esther 
White, Summit, N. J.; Leonore Miller, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Marie Staple- 
ton Murray, New York; Pauline Curley, 
New York; Juliet Griffith, Brooklyn; 
Margaret Clement, Boston; Sarah Sav- 
ery, New York; Harry Davidson, Valley 
City, N. D.; Florence Watkins, New 
York; Eleanor Lee, Cal.; Lawrence 
Lewis, Kansas City, Mo.; Leon Rice, New 
oo and Mrs. Van Dahlen, Aurora, 





Albert Spalding will open his season 
at Utica, N. Y., Oct. 18, and will make 
his first New York appearance of the 
season in recital at ASolian Hall, Oct. 28. 
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MOZART AS THE HERO OF A PLAY IN MUNICH 


Dr. Krauss’s Dramatization of the Composer Makes Its Appearance Following Success of Operetta in 
which Schubert Is Represented—Well Chosen Excerpts from Mozart’s Works Heighten Effect 
of the Play—Mme. Mattfeld Makes a Presentation to Munich — Paul Bender, Germ n Basso, 


Not Coming to New York 


Munich, Aug. 9, 1916. 

HEN at the local operetta theater 

a new work achieves a run of 
twenty-five performances, the manager 
is contented; when this figure is in- 
creased to fifty he is happy and when 
the one hundredth performance—a rare 
event in Munich—is announced he 
dreams of the “Merry Widow.” At the 
Gartnerplatz the “Dreimaderlhaus” 
passed the hundred mark a week ago and 
bids fair to maintain its popularity for 


some time to come. Very soon you will 
no doubt have an opportunity to sec 
Franz Schubert impersonated by a tenor, 
for during his recent sojourn in Vienna 
Gustav Amberg secured the American 
rights to “The House of the Three 
Lasses.” 
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Naturally enough, its prodigious suc- 
cess caused more than one manager or 
librettist to consult the biographies of 
other great musical geniuses. The first 
result of these researches is “Mozart and 
Constanze,” a folk-play with music, at 
present holding the boards of the Volks- 
theater, the management of which states 
that it is not an imitation of the “Drei- 
maderlhaus.” However, that may be one 
can hardly believe that the new piece 
written without music by Ingo Krauss 
some four years ago, would ever have 
been heard of again had not the clever 
work of the Viennese librettists been re- 
ceived with such tremendous favor all 
over Austria and Germany. 

Dr. Krauss’s play is free from the 
faults of the average “volksstiick,” and, 
indeed, might almost be termed a comedy. 
It deals with the divine boy’s courting 
of Contanze Weber, the intrigues of the 
Italianissimi against German opera, and 
the favor extended to the composer by 
the Emperor Joseph II. Other historical 
personages aptly sketched are Haydn, 
Salieri and Mozart’s father. The music, 
almost entirely by the composer of “Don 
Giovanni,” is so skilfully chosen and in- 
terwoven with the plot, that one easily 
recognizes a practiced hand. The “ar- 
ranger” prefers that his name be with- 
held at present, which I regret, for he 
has accomplished a delicate task with 
exceeding skill. 

“Mozart and Constanze” is very well 
given, the part of the composer being en- 
trusted to Richard Koutensky, a capable 
actor, whose agreeable baritone is heard 
to excellent advantage in “The Violet,” 
Osmin’s song from “The Abduction,” 
“Contentment” and a few bars from one 
of Figaro’s arias. A part of the final 
chorus from that work is also effectively 
introduced, and the orchestra plays the 
overtures to “Idomeneo,” the “Abduc- 
tion from the Seraglio,” and the first 
part of, as well as the minuet, from the 
“Kleine Nachtmusik.” The production 
was staged by Director Beck, who also 
appeared as the Austrian Emperor. 
Stephanie Kriss was a comely and sym- 
pathetic Constanze. 


Mme. Mattfeld in Munich 


Marie Mattfeld, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, is spending a part of her 
vacation in this, her native city. Im- 
mediately after her arrival she handed to 
Mayor Von Borscht 12,425 marks. Of 
this sum, 7425 marks were derived from 
a concert arranged by Frau Mattfeld 
prior to her departure from New York, 
the remaining 5000 marks being the gift 
—“‘to her dear Munich”’—of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. In accordance with 
Frau Mattfeld’s wishes, the Mayor will 
devote most of the contribution to the 
fund for the benefit of blind soldiers. 

Do not my “most noble and approved 
good masters, the editors of this news- 
paper, know that their Munich repre- 
sentative resides in a besieged fortress, 
where his conduct must be most circum- 
spect,” and where any utterance suggest- 
ing disloyalty to Germany in the remot- 
est way, may promptly land him in jail, 
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or what is worse, condemn him to hear the 
“Trilogy,” unabbreviated, declaimed by 
the worst singers in Europe? Knowing 
this, why will they try to rob Germany 
of one of its greatest singers? In your 
issue of May, Paul Bender is dubbed an 
American singer, and a week later, worse 
still, you include him among the hyphen- 
ates—that is the German-American art- 
ists—engaged for the coming season at 
the Metropolitan. As a matter of fact, 
Herr Bender was born in Germany, and 
so were his parents. Much more im- 
portant, however, is the fact that he will 
not sing in New York during the season 
of 1916-17. He authorizes me to make 
this announcement. 

The Hoftheater began its musical ac- 
tivities a few days ago with a first-rate 


performance of “The Magic Flute.” 
With the exception of Maude Fay, who 
will not return from America, and Char- 
lotte Dahmen, who goes to Vienna, the 
personnel of the company remains prac- 


tically as it was a year ago. Except 
when Herr Knote “guests,” we are stil! 
without a first-class heroic tenor. Nowa- 


days Herr Feinhals also appears only as 
a star, but as Herr Shipper has joined 
the baritone forces, the partial defection 
of the older singer is not severely felt. 


“Parsifal” at Prinzregenten Theater 


About a month ago the municipal au- 
thorities set aside the sum of 61,000 
marks for the maintenance of the Prinz- 
regenten Theater. This disposes of the 
rumors concerning the future of the 
uniquely beautiful playhouse over in 
Bogenhausen. For the present, at least, 
it will not be torn down or turned into 
a military hospital. ‘“Parsifal” is being 
given there this week with the “Meister- 
singer” to follow, and the “Riny”’ is also 
in contemplation. At the Residenz 
“Figaro’s Hochzeit” was heard last 
night, and other Mozart operas are an- 
nounced for early production. 

JACQUES MAYER. 
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ENGLISH SINGER IN 
RECITAL FIELD HERE 


Octave Blanchard, Soprano, Has 
Her First Hearing in Amer- 
ican Cities. 

Among recent acquisitions to the 
American concert stage is Octave 
Blanchard, a charming young English 
soprano, who has made successful ap- 


pearances in London, Edinborough and 
throughout the British Isles. Now, real- 





Photo by Marceau 
Octave Blanchard, English Soprano 


izing the present limitations for artistic 
work both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, she has elected to cast in her lot 
with America. 

Miss Blanchard inherits musical tal- 
ent, her father having been a leading 


organist in Norwich, Norfolk County, 
England. Her mother was a descendant 
of the distinguished Dawson family. She 
looks back with great pleasure to the time 
when, as a child of ten, she sang for the 
eminent London organist and conductor, 
Dr. Horace Hill. “It was the proudest 
moment of my child life,” she says, “when 
this dignified, awe-inspiring man _ took 
me by the hand and in a most kindly 
way said, ‘My little girl, God has im- 
planted in you a great gift.’ Afterward 
I heard him telling my mother aside, 
‘There is a gold mine in her voice.’ I 
suppose my parents never quite forgot 
this, for in a few years I was sent to 
Guild Hall School of Music and Royal 
College of Music, London, for a thor- 
ough musical education.” 

Since coming to America Miss Blanch- 
ard has been heard in New York and 
one or two other American cities, elicit- 
ing favorable comment. Her voice is a 
pure lyric soprano of much flexibility and 
compass, particularly brilliant in the up- 
per register. Her style is said to com- 
bine sympathy and, intelligence with an 
attractive personality and stage pres- 
ence. Several dates have been booked 
for the coming season. In addition to 
being heard by prominent clubs and in 
private musicales, she will also appear 
_ the costunied concerts of Miss Pelton- 

ones. 





135 Recitals in New Gray-Lhevinne Tour 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1.—Estelle Gray and 
Mischa Lhevinne, after one of the long- 
est Chautauqua tours on record, left Chi- 


cago for St. Louis this week to fill a 
strenuous season, with 135 recital dates 
already booked by the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. Their present tour will take 
them into Missouri, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
York, Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio and Kansas. F. W. 





HARPIST CAPTURES SAN JOSE 





Artistry of Annie Louise David Shown 
in Two Recitals 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Sept. 26.—One of the 
most delightful and artistic recitals 
which the writer has ever had the privi- 
lege of attending was that given by 


Annie Louise David, harpist, at the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame last Saturday. At 
the conclusion of her recital Mme. David 
heard some of the students in the Con- 
servatory and was much pleased with 
the work done. Those playing for the 
artist were Marguerite King and Mar- 
guerite Matheu, harpists, and Yvonne 
Mitchel, violinist, who played an aria on 
the G string with harp accompaniment. 

Last evening Miss David appeared be- 
fore a large audience at the Pacific Con- 
servatory and met with no less of an 
ovation than she received at the Convent. 
On this occasion she had the assistance 
of Charles Maschal Dennis, baritone, the 
new teacher of voice and public school 
music at the Conservatory. 





Apollo Quartet of Boston Scores Success 
at Lockport Convention 


Boston, MaAss., Sept. 30.—The Apollo 


Quartet of this city, consisting of Wil- 
liam Whittaker and Lyman Hemenway, 
tenors; John Smallman, baritone, and 
Alexander Logan, basso, recently re- 
turned from Lockport, N. Y., where it 
made a sensational success at the Amer- 
ican Musical Convention held there on 
Sept. 13 and 14. 

This quartet had been engaged to sing 
at the first four concerts of the conven- 
tion. At these concerts the artists sang 
particularly attractive programs not 
usually found in the ordinary male quar- 
tet literature. Their performance was 
commended for its perfect ensemble and 
their remarkably clear enunciation. After 
the first concert they were applauded 
to the echo, and in each appearance 
thereafter they were greeted with sim- 
ilar enthusiasm. The management en- 
gaged the quartet to remain and sing 
for the convention’s big final concert, 
when its singing was still another suc- 
cess. W. H. L. 





Orrin Bastedo Booked with Mary Gar- 
den in Many Cities 


Orrin Bastedo, the American baritone, 
who will be assisting artist with Mary 


Garden on her tour, has already been 
booked with Miss Garden in the follow- 
ing cities: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Detroit, Dayton, St. 
Louis, Huntington, W. Va., Washington, 
D. C., Wilmington, Del., Altoona, Pa., Harris- 
burg, Pa., Williamsport, Pa., Reading, Pa., 
and Allentown, Pa., Biltmore Friday Morning 
Musicales, New York City, Dec. 1 

Mr. Bastedo will also appear in song re- 
citals at Jersey City, N. J., Trenton, N. J., 
Irvington, N. Y., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., New Rochelle, N. Y., and with several 
clubs in New York City. His recital at 
Aeolian Hall will be given Feb. 23. 





Schubert Club of Seattle, Wash., Gives 
Opening Musicale 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—The Schu- 

bert Club presented a delightful pro- 


gram yesterday at Fischer Recital Hall, 
the first matinée musicale of the season. 
Charles E. Tyndall showed himself a 
pianist of marked ability. Mrs. Harriet 
Saunderson gave a brief talk on music, 
assisted by Milton Seymour, pianist; 
Mme. Hollinshead-Hubbell, contralto, 
displayed her deep, vibrant voice. Mrs. 
F. M. Biggs, a charming young singer, 
gave several numbers. Mrs. H. H. A. 
Hastings is president of the Schubert 
Club. A. M. G. 





Artistic Interpretation 


of musical masterpieces requires a 
piano of the highest possible mechan- 
ical attainments. 


The subtle shading of color, the ex- . 


treme nimbleness of action, and the 
absolute purity of tone which the 
faithful rendition of a great work de- 
mands, imposes a real problem upon 
the piano builder. 


It can only be surmounted by men 
who have had a long experience in the 
construction of pianos—and who will 
not permit their ideals to be lowered 
for the sake of realizing a more sub- 
stantial profit. 


For fifty years the artisans who pro- 
duce the A. B. Chase Piano have 
rigorously adhered to an uncompro- 
mising policy of building an instrument 
of the highest quality that good 
materials and conscientious craftsman- 
ship can devise, 


That such a policy pays is proven in- 
dubitably by the universal reputation 
of the A. B. Chase Piano and also by 
the uniform success of the dealers who 
sell this piano, 


The A. B. Chase Company 
RNorwalk, Ohio 


Electrotypes of illustrated newspaper and program 
advertisements, furnished free to A. B. Chase Dealers 
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EVA MYLOTT PLANS TOUR 





far as Kansas City. 


an extensive tour that will carry her as 
She will appear 


Contralto to Open Season in Chicago— 
Western Concerts 





Eva Mylott, the Popular Australian 
Contralto 


Eva Mylott, the Australian contralto, 
will open her season in Chicago on Oct. 
24. On Nov. 10 she will give her New 
York recital at AZolian Hall. Following 
her New York appearance she will make 


in Philadelphia, Scranton, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Kansas City and other 
cities in the Middle West. 

Miss Mylott was one of the soloists at 
a concert given last July at Beltzhoover 
Castle, the country residence of Mrs. 
Ralph Shainwald at Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, for the benefit of the Blythedale 
Home for Crippled Children. The con- 
cert realized about $4,000. 

Miss Mylott is the contralto soloist at 
the Fort Washington Reformed Col- 
legiate Church, New York City. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Marked Talent as 
Musician 





A man of many interests is Lord 
Shaftesbury, who is identifying himself 
with the movement to erect wayside 
shrines in various parts of the country 
in memory of England’s fallen heroes. A 
clever musician and possessor of a beau- 
tiful tenor voice, his lordship has fre- 
quently sung at “At Homes” and charity 
concerts, says London Tit-Bits, his talent 
being such that an enterprising concert 
agent once offered him £1,000 per week 
for a thirty weeks’ concert tour. It was 
his love for music which led Lord 
Shaftesbury to become president of the 
Irish Folk Song Society of London. He 
always took part in its annual concert 
and invariably sang folk songs of Don- 
egal. The folk music of that district 
and of Ulster has a peculiar interest for 
him, as his mother was the daughter of 
a Marquess of Donegal, and it was to 
his great-grandmother, the Marchioness 
of Donegal, that Tom Moore dedicated 
his “Irish Melodies.” 
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COURSE FOR MUSIC CRITICS ESTABLISHED 





An Innovation in Northwestern 
University—Bach Cantata Sung 
in Chicago Church 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 1, 1916. 


ACH’S “Reformation Cantata” in- 
augurated the season’s Sunday af- 
ternoon musical vesper services at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Sunday. 
The soloists were Cora Libberton, so- 


prano; Mina Hager, contralto, and 
Lemuel Kilby, baritone. Eric De La- 
marter is organist and musical director. 
The music department of North- 
western University is to establish a 
course in criticism for its students. 
Those who wish to be graduated in 
music will be required during their final 
year to show themselves able to convey 
on paper the musical knowledge they 
have gained by actual criticism of con- 
certs and operatic performances. 
Harold Bauer, pianist, will be the 
first artist to appear in recital this sea- 
son under the Wessels and Voegeli man- 
agement. The recital will be played in 
Orchestra Hall, Oct. 15. Alma Gluck 
will be heard Oct. 22; Mischa Elman, 
Oct. 29; Ignace Paderewski, Nov. 19; 
Josef Hofmann, Nov. 26; Eddy Brown, 
Dec. 17; and Efrem Zimbalist, Jan. 7. 
The same management will present the 
Flonzaley Quartet in four concerts in the 
Play House, formerly the Fine Arts 
Theater. 
The Apollo Musical Club, Harrison 
M. Wild conductor, announces three con- 
certs and a repetition of “The Messiah” 
for this, its forty fifth season. The plan 
to sing Reger’s “One Hundredth Palsm” 
has been abandoned, because the Europ- 
ean war has made it impossible to get 
the music for it. Three projected pro- 
grams requiring new German music 
had to be abandoned. Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” will be sung Nov. 6, with Hazel 
Huntley, Mabel Sharp Herdien, War- 
ren Proctor and Arthur Middleton as 
soloists. The soloists for “The Messiah” 
will be Anita Ray, Christine Miller, 
Theodore Karle, Wilfred Glenn and 
Louis Kreidler. The fourth concert of 
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Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman 


the season, Feb. 19, will consist of part 
songs, Helen Stanley, soprano, of the 
Chicago Opera Company, being the solo 
artist. 


“Cinema Concerts” Concluded 


The cinema-concerts in Orchestra Hall 
ended last night. The season has been 
successful, the combination of orcrestral 
and vocal music with the best pictures 
obtainable having caught the public 
favor. For the last week the orchestra, 
conducted by Alfred Wathall, played 
Boieldieu’s overture to “The Caliph of 
Bagded” and Massenet’s overture, “La 
Féte.” Ida Mae Cameron, soprano, was 
the soloist. 

Father W. J. Finn, musical conductor 
of the Paulist Choristers, has returned 
from a visit to the East. The Paulist 
Choristers, 125 boys and men, will be 
heard in a concert under F. Wight Neu- 
mann’s management. 

The Chicago Musical College plans to 
organize a department of oratorio and 
present standard examples of its litera- 
ture, the interpreters being drawn en- 
tirely from the musical forces of the 
school. Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem 
probably will be the first work pre- 
sented. 

The Bush Conservatory for this sea- 
son has obtained the exclusive teaching 
services of Edward Collins, pianist; An- 
tonio Sala, ’cellist, and Edgar Nelson. 
Mr. Nelson will be accompaniest for the 
Apollo Club’s presentation of “Elijah,” 
Nov. 6; Mme. Edvina’s recital in the 
Blackstone Hotel, Nov. 7; for Esther 
Pearson, Nov. 8, and will give an organ 
rectital, Nov. 9, at Lake View Mission 
Church. Mr. Collins will play his first 
Chicago recital, Oct. 17, at the Bush 
Conservatory. Mme. Justine Wagener, 
soprano, of the Bush faculty, has been 
engaged for a recital at Lake Zurich, 
Ill. Robert Yale Smith, also of the 
Bush faculty, was accompanist for Evan 
Williams in Sioux City, Iowa, last 
Thursday. 

The Sherwood Music School, founded 
by William H. Sherwood in 1895 and 
continued since his death by Georgia 
Kober, has opened its autumn season. 
The departments of study have grown in 
number to meet the increasing number 
of students. 

The MacBurney Studio will open for 
the fall term this coming week. Enroll- 
ments already obtained make certain 
that the studio will have the biggest 
class it has ever possessed. Three pu- 
pils of this studio have just accepted en- 
gagements from L. E. Behymer, the 
Chicago manager, for Westen tours. 

The Columbia College of Expression, 
Mary A. Blood, president, has removed 
from the Steinway Building to 3358 
Michigan avenue. The Steinway Build- 
ing has been its home for twenty-two 
years. 


New Programs for Mme. Olitzka 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, noted Russian 
contralto, has returned to Chicago after 
a successful concert trip in the East. 
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Soprano 


Management: 


She is preparing several entirely new 
programs, which she will sing this sea- 
son. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, soprano, has re- 
turned to Chicago after a successful sea- 
son of summer teaching in Ludington, 
Mich. She was at Epworth six weeks, 
where she taught pupils, many of them 
teachers, from all parts of the United 
States. From there she went to the 
Catskill Mountains, and after a few 
days’ rest journeyed to Lexington, Ky., 
to fill an engagement on her way to 
Chicago. 

Ethel Thompson, teacher of voice and 
piano, and coloratura soprano, who was 
associated with the Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music, is now with the Lagour- 
gue School. 

Courtney Carroll, pianist, has joined 
the faculty of the Caruthers School of 
Piano. She is a pupil of Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler, Kate Chittenden and Dr. 
Coleman Gow of Vassar College, from 
which she was graduated. 

A Capella choir is being organized in 
the American Conservatory of Music by 
E. Warren K. Howe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer 
have booked fifty recitals in Chicago be- 
tween now and the first of the year. 
They are the official lecturers of the 


Chicago Opera Association, and will ap- 
pear before prominent clubs in opera 
musicales during the season. The Day- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Association, 
which gives five concerts each season 
by the most prominent orchestras in the 
country, has engaged the Oberndorfers 
for five preliminary lectures before the 
concerts. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Burleigh’s Songs Please New Jersey 
Summer Audience 


A recital of songs by American com- 
posers was given on Sept. 13 at the 
Manasquan Park (N. J.) Clubhouse, by 
Alice Sanford Baker, mezzo-contralto, 
before an audience of summer visitors. 
Mrs. Baker made a specialty of H. T. 
Burleigh’s songs, “Just You,’ “Deep 
River” and “The Grey Woi:.” The last- 
named made a profound impression and 
had to be repeated. There was much to 
admire also in her singing of the other 
items on the program. Her accompani- 
ments were played by Emma Moody Fitt. 





Mme. Elvira Amarzar, a Russian color- 
atura soprano from Petrograd, arrived 
last Sunday on the liner Philadelphia to 
join the Boston Opera Company. 
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LEON ROTHIER JOINS 
VOCAL FACULTY OF 
VOLPE INSTITUTE 




















Léon Rothier, Noted Metropolitan 
Basso, Who Is to Teach Singing at 
Volpe Institute 


The Volpe Institute of Music has se- 
cured the service of Léon Rothier, the 
noted French basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as one of its vocal teachers. Mr. 
Rothier can give only a part of his time 
and only to special students. 

A worthy branch of the school will be 
that which will take care of talented 
pupils who have but very little money to 
spend for their musical education. De- 
partments have been organized for young 
singers, pianists, violinists and other 
branches. 





Singers of Scranton, Pa., to Compete 
for Money Prizes 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 1.—Mixed chor- 
uses will compete for a prize of $100 on 
Oct. 29 in this city on Handel’s “Worthy 
Is the Lamb,” and a prize of $25 on 
“Star of Descending Night.” There will 
also be a male chorus competition on 
“Song of the Sea,” for a prize of $20, 
and a children’s choral competition on 
“The Night Bells.” Additional compe- 
titions will be for duet, soprano and alto, 
“Oh, Lord, We Adore Thee’; tenor and 
bass, “The Martial Spirit,” and a num 
ber of solos. W. R. H. 





Frida Bennéche Opens Her Season at 
Vineland, N. J. 


Frida Bennéche, the well-known color- 
atura soprano, who will be under the 
management of Antonia Sawyer the com- 
ing season, will open her season on Oct. 
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5 with a recital at the Auditorium at 
Vineland, N. J., and on the following day 
will appear in recital at the Criterion 
Theater, Bridgeton, N. J. These appear- 
ances will be followed by a number of en- 
gagements-that Mrs. Sawyer is arrang- 
ing for this talented artist. 


MAKE MUSIC TO HONOR PRIEST 





Mrs. Porterfield and Dr. Stewart Heard 
in San Diego Celebration 


San DieGo, CAL., Sept. 25.—Yester- 
day the memory of Father Junipero 
Serra was honored in a most interesting 
ceremony. Many special musical pro- 
grams were given. Early in the after- 
noon a large procession of priests and 
churchmen moved to Montezuma Gar- 
dens, where the first programs were 
given. On the huge out-of-door organ 
the march was played and a special 
choir sang. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by an organ recital given by Dr. 
Hymphrey Stewart. 

After the organ number a special re- 
cital was given by Mrs. W. H. Porter- 
field, soprano, who has recently joined 
our local musical colony, after an ab- 
sence of twelve years. Mrs. Porterfield 
attracted a large audience and was well 
received. Nearly all the San Diego mu- 
sical colony turned out to hear this pro- 
vram and were warm in their praise of 
her work. Mrs. Porterfield was assisted 
by Ethel Widener, pianist and accompan- 
ist. W. F. R. 


Marie Kaiser Begins Fall Tour 





Following her appearance the latter 
part of August with the Washington and 
Litchfield (Conn.) choral societies, Marie 
Kaiser began her fall tour, which will 
keep her busy until December. This pop- 
ular young American soprano passed the 
summer in the Adirondacks. She has be- 
come expert in fishing, motoring, boating, 
tramping and other outdoor activities 
which tended to prepare her for a busy 
season. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 
ALTERNATES OPERA 
WITH CONCERTS 





























Mme. 
Who Has Been Coaching the Metro- 
politan Singer During the Summer 


Sundelius with Arnaldo Conti, 





HARRISON, ME., Sept. 30.—Mme. Marie 
Sundelius will return shortly to New 
York from her home in Harrison, Me., 
where she spent the summer preparing 
for her engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. In addition to her work 
at the Metropolitan, Mme. Sundelius will 
be heard in a number of concerts and re- 
citals before and after the opera season. 
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Teaching the ‘“‘Lost Art of 
Singing’’ to Chicago Aspirants 

















Whitney Tew, Teacher of Singing, and Some of His Summer Pupils at Palisades 
Park, Mich. 


HICAGO, Sept. 27.—Whitney Tew, 
teacher of the “lost art of singing” 
of the eighteenth century, will open his 
new studios in the Fine Arts Building, 
Oct. 1. His teaching, based on the work 
of the ancient masters, is meeting with 
enviable success. 
“The short lives of most voices proves 
that the modern systems of voice train- 


ing lack a scientific basis,” says Mr. 
Tew. “They are based on a muscular 


and physical activity having a wrong 
theory as to laryngeal alteration, but 
the divine art of the old masters was a 
pure expression of beauty from which 
physique was eliminated. 

“To those acquainted with the his- 
tory of singing, it is well known that 
this art has been eclipsed for the last 
hundred years. As far as any practise 
of it is concerned, the art of bel canto, 
of the voce di mista, is dead. The art 
of the present day is so degenerate and 
spurious as to merit the sweeping con 
demnation it has received from some 
sources. 


“Francesco Lamperti stated that, were 
the ranks of the artists to be searched, 
it would be impossible to find enough 
schooled singers to cast a Bellini opera. 
The world lies in ignorance of the glory 
and wonder of voice, and is torpidly 
submissive to the reign of an imitative 
artifice. 

“In the eighteenth century every music 
hall in Italy furnished examples of the 
glory of the human voice. Notable 
among those whose work rose to lofty 
heights were Veluti, Crescentini, Pac- 
chierotti and Marchesi. The art is at- 
tainable—this has been demonstrated be- 
yond cavil, but the majestic grandeur, 
power and beauty of the old is now no 
longer practised or known.” 

Whitney Tew’s new studio will be one 
of the handsomest in Chicago. Among 
the noteworthy features will be a splen- 
did bronze bust of Beethoven, with ped- 
estal, several examples of the Italian 
renaissance art and an unusually fine 
reproduction of the statue of Thracian 
Victoria from the Florentine Art Shop. 
The tone of the room and draperies will 
be Old Indian blue. KF, W. 





Dudley Buck Resumes Teaching at His 
Aeolian Hall Studio 


To have one’s time fairly filled during 
the regular teaching season is the most 
a teacher can wish for, but to have that 
season extend to the second week in Au- 
gust, with added students for the sum- 
mer session is exceptional. Such, how- 
ever, was the case of Dudley Buck, the 
New York voice teacher, during last sea- 
son. His season opened the middle of 
last September, and he was busy con- 
stantly during the entire period until 
the close of his summer session on Aug. 
11, when he left the city for a month’s 
vacation. 

Mr. Buck has a number of pupils who 
are successful artists, and are now ap- 
pearing on the public platform, among 
them being Marie Morrisey, contralto; 


Allen Hinckley, bass-baritone; Wilfred 
Glenn, basso; Enrichetta Onelli, soprano; 
Edgar Schofield, baritone; Katherine 
Galloway, soprano, and Esther Dale, 
soprano, 

Mr. Buck resumed teaching at his 
Aeolian Hall studios on Sept. 18. 





Walter L. Bogert, the New York bari- 
tone and teacher of singing, returned to 
the city last week from a summer spent 
in New England. Mr. Bogert is an en- 
thusiast automobilist, and a great deal of 
his time was spent “seeing the country.” 
He expects a busy season in both teach- 
ing and recital work. He resumed his 
classes on Oct. 2. 





Merlin Davies, a young Welsh Cana- 
dian tenor, makes his first New York 
appearance at Aeolian Hall Oct. 16. 
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AMERICAN “HISTORY” IN A PARIS OPERETTA 


A Story of Love and War in Cuba in “‘Pepita,’’ with a “Yankee” Soldier as the Villain—The Music Full 
of Voluptuous Passages—Cincinnati Baritone in Paris Salon Musicale 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Sept. 15, 1916. 


ATRICK MacGILL, who began war 
authorship with “The Great Push” 
and has continued in that vigorous vein, 
has a volume of “Soldier Songs” in view. 
Most of the poems were written under 
fire, it is said, and many of them deal 
with the every-day events of a military 


man’s life. 
From time to time we hear new war 


songs at café concerts and in music halls, 
but they are light and flippant and don’t 


amount to much. Nothing to touch 
“Tipperary’—if this song comes under 
the head of war songs—has yet been 
given. We class “Tipperary” with sol- 
diers simply because it is associated with 
them, and no doubt to the end of time 
this rattling good song will go down to 
history as belonging to the war gods of 
1915. People are on the qui vive for 
new military music, but while we hear 
a few rather good marches, they are all 
more or less alike and have an echo of 
Sousa’s strains throughout. 

Everyone thinks and dreams war, so 
the war drama, opera and poem are pre- 
dominant. A war “curtain-lifter” has 
just been adopted at the Théatre Sarah 
Bernhardt, preceding the performance of 
“Fregoli.” This piece is known as 
“Pepita,” with music by Contesso and 
libretto by Jeanne and Dallix. There is 
only wild love and spasmodic shooting 
from beginning to end of the half-hour 
episode, and the story is as follows: In 
Cuba the insurgents have aligned them- 
selves against the Yankee _ soldiers. 
Pepita has a sweetheart, Pedro, whom 
the Americans are hunting. A _ violent 
love scene takes place between the fiery 
pair, and hearing shots in the neighbor- 
hood, brave Pedro rushes out to help 
protect his city, though against what is 
not plainly told by history or the libretto. 

Pepita falls in prayer before a statue 
of the Virgin that is conveniently pinned 
on the wall, and as she finishes the “Ave 
Maria” in rushes her lover wounded and 
pursued by soldiers who are still shoot- 
ing and scuffing on the threshold. 
Pepita hastily gives Pedro a mouthful 
of wine, binds his cut, and helps him 
into the cellar, pushing the table over 
the trap door. Another prayer to the 
Madonna, and in a moment the “Yankee” 
soldier who is not even dignified with a 
name, runs in, searching for the Cuban 
he saw enter. The American looks 
around everywhere, and as soon as he 
spies pretty Pepita, leads her to “con- 
fess” that the fugitive had remained but 
a moment, running in the darkness out 
into the night, she knows not whither. 

The officer then, relieved of his com- 
mission, turns to making pretty speeches 
to Pepita, who, to distract his thoughts, 
responds with all sorts of looks and ges- 
tures. To liven things, the American 
proposes to drink to Pepita’s health, but 
finding the wine cask empty, suggests 
that they both go to the cellar to fetch 
the drink. Pepita becomes alarmed, and 
to temporize and draw the American’s 
thoughts to herself, she dances and 
poses, followed about the stage by the 
soldier. He tries to kiss her, and in the 
mixup the table is overthrown and the 
soldier discovers the opening to the cellar. 

The American nov’ understands the 
seductive dances and actions of the 
woman, who is protecting her lover, and 
gets his pistol, which a moment before 
he had unbuckled, with his belt, and laid 
away. As he opens the trap door Pepita 
stabs him with his own knife which, un- 
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perceived, she had drawn from his 
packet. She thrust well, for at her first 
touch the American officer falls dead. 
Then she lifts the door and calls “Pedro! 
Pedro!” No response, and she jerks the 
light from the mantel and steps down 
the hole. In a moment, amid despairing 
chords and dissonances, you hear the cry 
of anguish: “I] est mort! Il] est mort!” 
issuing from the cellar, and amid sound 
of cannon and musketry and bursting in 
of doors, the curtain goes down. 

The music of “Pepita” is thrilling and 
full of voluptuous passages. In fact, not 
for a moment from the rising of curtain 
until its fall, does the observer breathe 
freely. A little contrast here and there 
would have laxed the tension and colored 
the music more brilliantly. But it was 
war to the knife all the time, and Cebron- 
Norbens of the Opéra Comique, who 
took the part of Pepita, did her. passion- 
ate part well. Nuibs, of the Grand 
Opéra, was the American officer, and not 
only is his voice fine, but his acting also 
is of the kind that is convincing. Poor 
Pedro was interpreted by a young singer, 
Mazzo, of the Comique, and his very 
sympathetic tenor would have shown to 
better advantage had the orchestra been 
lighter. 


The Art of Fregoli 


The rest of the evening was devoted 
to Fregoli, the Italian mimic and singer. 
Fregoli is the best man of his type on 
the European stage to-day and his light- 
ning changes are the marvel of his audi- 
ence. His voice probably never amounted 
to anything, but his acting and his dic- 
tion are so superior that you pardon the 
lack of singing voice and also the strong 
foreign accent. But it is this very ac- 
cent that makes his hearers understand 
his French while many natives might 
slur it. 

A “Music Lesson” in which Fregoli 
was master, pupil and fiancé was amus- 


ing, as was also “Toile d’Araignée,” in 
which Fregoli not only takes the part of 
the man who sells theater tickets, but 
also impersonates a. dozen people who 
come to purchase tickets. “Salamina,” 
an operetta parody in six tableaux, com- 
posed by Fregoli, was, one migh say, 
the piéce de résistance. The theme is 
not new, either as to music or plot, but 
it was funny, and the quick changes 
from soprano to bass or tenor or bari- 
tone assumed by Fregoli in standing for 
heroine, father, lover and villain were 
admirably done. : 

The performance closed with a kind 
of Punch and Judy performance with 
Fregoli “it.” He then “took off” a 
French fop, an English policeman, and 
an American girl practising French and 
taking a lesson in singing at the same 
time. It was all very amusing, espe- 
cially the latter, which enlightened 
greatly the Americans present who had 
never seen any such display event in an 
“opera-mad” compatriot. 

John Byrne, the baritone from Cincin- 
nati, expects to sail for America during 
the winter. This singer was to have 
sung at Covent Garden the vear that 
war broke, and his plans, like those of 
so many other young singers, were 
blasted. Instead of going across the 
Channel, he enrolled with the American 
Ambulance as infirmier, and for more 
than a year spent his entire time nursing 
the wounded. 

Recently Mr. Byrne has been singing 
for his friends and in a salon I heard 
him give selections from “Pagliacci,” 
“Masked Ball,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
and several English songs. Byrne is 
one of the most finished singers I have 
heard in a long time. His voice is a 
rich, warm baritone, his method of sing- 
ing excellent, and he will surely be a 
drawing-card on any program. Byrne 
received his first training in Cincinnati 
at the well-known Conservatory there. 





STOKOWSKI SELECTS ‘*PASSION” SOLOISTS 





Philadelphia Conductor to Have 
Aid of Noted Artists in 
Bach Work 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 2, 1916. 


VER since the announcement of the 
performance of the Bach Passion 
during the coming season Mr. Stokowski 
has been carefully studying the possibil- 


ities of the various singers for the solo 
parts. Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto; Morgan King- 
ston, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Herbert Witherspoon, basso, 
have been engaged. Mr. Stokowski will 
hold special rehearsals for the solo parts. 
He is returning from his summer vaca- 


tion for this special purpose and will 
rehearse with the various artists early 
this week in New York. Special re- 
hearsals will also be held several times 
during the season. 

The Settlement School of Music be- 
gins its ninth season to-day. The school 
moves into new quarters on Dec. 1. Co- 
operation of well trained teachers who 
will volunteer their services is solicited. 

The Philadelphia School of Musical 
Art, under the direction of Ralph P. 
Lewars, has re-opened with the promise 
of a busy season. The faculty remains 
unchanged. Mr. Lewars is at the head 
of the piano, organ and theory depart- 
ments, Mrs. Farrington Smith is in 
charge of the voice department and Louis 
Angeloty the violin department. Elab- 
orate programs are being arranged for 
pupils’ recitals during the season. 

M. B. SwWAAB. 


The war has thrown half the weekly 
or monthly periodicals out of existence, 
for not only are the printers engaged in 
defending the country, but writers and 
managers have had to enlist. It must 
have been a difficult undertaking in- 
augurating a new review, when there is 
so little material not only in the actual 
mechanical part of such an undertaking, 
but when the stage is doing such un- 
important work. 

Despite the troubled condition of the 
stage, Monieur Fichefot, the Belgian im- 
presario, who has made his home in 
Paris for some years, has recently issued 
a splendid magazine, Musique et Thédtre. 
Fichefot is ably assisted by Edouard 
Dupont. The reading matter is highly 
interesting, and all the leading actresses 
and singers now in Paris are photo- 
graphed, America being represented by 
Edvina and Edith de Lys. 

The first number of Musique et 
Thédtre appeared in July, and the sec- 
ond a few weeks ago. The review will 
flourish simply because the foundation 
is solid, the direction capable, the writ- 
ers and assistants efficient. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





Emil Reich, Now with National Music 
Bureau, Philadelphia 


Emil Reich, who was located as a man- 
ager of musical attractions in New York 
last winter, is now connected with the 
National Music Bureau in Philadelphia, 
with S. Pepper and B. A. Reismann. All 
the artists who appeared under Mr. 
Reich’s. management last season are this 
year under the direction of the National 
Musical Bureau. 














William A. Willett 


_CHIcAGo, Oct. t.—William A. Willett, 
director of the Willett School of Sing- 
ing in Chicago, died here, Sept. 29, at 
his home, 121 East Oak Street. He was 
fifty years old. Mr. Willett was born in 
Findley, Ohio, and came to Chicago in 
1900 as head of the vocal department of 
the old Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
In 1905 he opened his own school. 

F. W. 





Basil Hallam 


Basil Hallam, widely popular in Lon- 
don as a result of his work as a principal 
artist in several of that city’s musical 
revues, was killed recently during active 
service with the British army. Mr. Hal- 
lam, who was known in the army as Cap- 
tain Basil Hallam Radford, was described 
as engaged in a particularly gallant 
action atthe time when he was killed. 








LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Mr. Whitney Tew possesses a fine bass 
voice and a cultured style. He is a 
singer of high quality and a musician 
of broad sympathies and wide research. 


TIMES 


Mr. Whitney Tew displayed a magnif- 
cent bass voice and sang with great 
dignity of style. 


COURT CIRCULAR 


Mr. Whitney Tew’s wholly artistic use 
of a beautiful bass voice is too well 
known to need comment. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a very beautiful 
bass voice with brilliant high rich low 
notes. He sings in time; he phrases 
musically; he enunciates with remark- 
able’ distinctness. Furthermore, he 
sings with both temperament and feel- 
ing sharply defining every passing 
mood of the composer. 


HERALD 


Here is a strangely and impressively 
beautiful bass voice. 


GLOBE 


From the beginning to the end of the 
Whitney Tew program everyone was 
charmed by the quality and range of 
his voice. 








WHITNEY 


TEW 


Basso 


R. WHITNEY TEW, master 
of the Vocal Art of the 
XVIII Century, is impart- 

ing the principle underlying the 

old Voce d. Mista—Studio, 613 

Fine Arts Building, Mich. Blvd., 

Chicago, III. 

Points gained by the applied sci- 
ence of the Old Art 


1. Extension of Compass, top and 
bottom. 

2. Equalization throughout range. 

3, Extraordinary increase in vol- 
ume of tone. 

4. Flexibility and freedom 
enunciation. 

5. Natural beauty and quality of 
tone is revealed through re- 
lease of instrument from all 
muscular restriction. 

6. Increased breathing capacity in 
ease, power and duration. 

7. Total absence of fatigue in 
singing. 

D. E. WOOD, Secretary 


613 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 
Telephone Wabash 6590 
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MYRTLE MOSES TO TOUR IN CONCERT 





Singer to Divide Time Between 
Campanini Opera Company 
and Recitals 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of a con- 

cert tour this season by Myrtle 
Moses, the charming mezzo-soprano who 
was one of the important native-born 
artists with the Chicago Opera Company 
last season, and who has been re-engaged 
by Maestro Campanini for mezzo-soprano 
réles with the Chicago Company. Miss 
Moses will be under the exclusive man- 
agement of Maurice & Gordon Fulcher, 
the New York managers, who are also 
presenting Marcel Journet, Llora Hoff- 


man, Bloomfield-Zeisler, George Hamlin, 
the Tollefsen Trio, the Misses Fuller, 
and Rudolph Reuter. Miss Moses sang 
the past season, at Chicago, with Melba 
in “Traviata,” with Farrar in “Carmen” 
and “Faust,” and in the Wagner “Ring.” 

Upon hearing the young singer for the 
first time, Signor Campanini remarked, 
“Why have you not been with the com- 
any before?” and immediately engaged 

er. Miss Moses’ success the first sea- 
son was such that she was one of the 
first to.be re-engaged. 

Miss Moses is a pupil of Jean de 
Reszke, and her first training was for 
concert work; she has attained notable 
success with several of the symphony or- 
chestras and in the field of song recital. 
Her first New York recital will take 
place at the Cort Theater, Nov. 2, and 
she is booked for joint concerts with 
George Hamlin, and also for single song 
recitals both before and after the opera 
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Myrtle Moses, Charming Mezzo-Soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Company 





season. Her voice is described as a 
mezzo-soprano of undeniably long range, 
as her repertoire includes operatic réles 
usually sung by contraltos, and also the 
full mezzo-soprano and even soprano 
roles. Miss Moses has been particulaly 
successful in her recital work, in the 
modern French school, as well as Ger- 
man lieder; at one appearance this sea- 
son she is booked for an entire Strauss 
program. Miss Moses’ New York pro- 
gram will contain several songs new to 
the concert-going public, one being an 
exquisite modern German song by Hein- 
rich Pfitzner. 





Recital for Teachers’ 


Institute 


On Thursday afternoon, Sept. 21, a 
delightful joint recital by Sarah Core, 
dramatic soprano, and Hubert Linscott, 
baritone from the Lille Opera, France, 
was given at Public School No. 90, New 
York, for the Teachers’ Institute. Ellmer 
Zoller played the accompaniments. 


ORRIN 


BASTEDO 


BARITONE 


“He has an un- 
usually mellow 
voice, well placed 
and under control. 
Appearing with or- 
chestra, he made a 
} most favorable im- 

pression. He sang 
in French, German, 
Italian and Eng- 
lish."— Foreign 
Edition of Musical 
Courier. 


Give Joint 








Exclusive Management 
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1451 Broadway, New York City 








HAMLIN 


Tenor 


Management Maurice and Gordon 
Fulcher, No. 8 West 40th St., New York. 
Re-engaged for Fourth Season with 














SOPRANO’S SUMMER 
SPENT IN TEACHING 
AND ATHLETIC WORK 











Harriet Case, Soprano, From a Recent 
Snapshot 


Harriet Case, soprano, has been teach- 
ing all summer in the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. Before the summer term 
opened she sang many concerts in the 
West. This season she will continue her 
teaching and concert and oratorio work. 
Miss Case has been spending the short 
time before the opening of the fall term 
in golfing and other outdoor sports. 
Twice Miss Case has held the national 
woman’s championship in aes 














Chicago Grand Opera Co. Permanent A new music school has been opened 
Address: Lambs’ Club, New York. at Rose City Park, Ore., by Mrs. Alice 
Brown Marshall, who will be assisted by 

a competent corps of teachers. 

BEN DI Max Bendix, Conductor 

Available for Concerts, Oratorios and Festivals. 
Soloist for every occasion 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Andress: BENDIX MUSIC BUREAU, COLUMBIA THEATRE BUILDING, NEW YORE 


Telephone 6462 Bryant 





The Maurice Rosenfeld Piane Scheel 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, Director. 
Piano Instruction, Recitals, Lectures. 
1303 Kimball- Hall, Chicago. 


Vittorio ARIMONDI Aurelia 


SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO. 
Vocal Culture and Opera Coaching. 
Tel. Harrison 3035. 








Rudolph Ganz to Give Recitals in New 
York and Chicago 


Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss pian- 
ist, has just returned after four months 
spent at his bungalow, Naples, Me., 
where most of his time was given over 
exclusively to the preparation of pro- 

rams for his forthcoming tour. Mr. 

anz will give three recitals in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, before Christmas, offer- 
ing an entirely new program each time. 
Among the works to be given are the 
following: 


Schumann: “Carnival Pranks,’’ Op. 26. 
Rachmaninoff: Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 36. Debussy: Six Preludes. Chopin: 
Two Nocturnes. Liszt: Two Etudes. Mac- 
Dowell: Sonata “Eroica,’’ Op. 50. Schumann: 
Symphonic Etudes, Op. 13. Chopin: Sonata 
in B Minor, Op. 58. Also pieces by Busoni, 
Bartok,, Stojowski, Moussorgski and Liszt. 
Brahms: Variations and fugue on a theme by 
Handel, Op. 24. Beethoven: Sonata “Appas- 
sionata,” Op. 57. Liszt: Two ‘“Petrarca- 
Sonnets and “Dante Sonata,” pieces by Cyril 
Scott, Griffes, Huss and Blanchet. 


Mr. Ganz will play the Beethoven “Em- 
peror” Concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
on Dec. 29-30. The first Aeolian Hall 
_—— will be given Sunday afternoon, 

ct. 15. 





Georgia Pupil of Dudley Buck Heard in 
Recital 


Dudley Buck, the New York voice 
teacher, has added another to his al- 
ready large list of successful pupils now 
appearing before the public, in the per- 
son of Edith Frances Hodgson of Athens, 
Ga. She was heard in recital there on 
the evening of Sept. 15 before a large 
and most enthusiastic audience. She is 
the possessor of a soprano voice of much 
beauty and charm and a fine stage pres- 
ence. Her singing of the entire program, 
which contained numbers by Tschaikow- 
sky, Brahms, Weingartner, Woodman, 
Speaks, Rachmaninoff, MacFayden and 
Cottenet, displayed the fact that she also 
has marked interpretative powers. 





Criterion Quartet Opens Its Fall Season 
at Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Criterion Male Quartet of New 
York opened its fall season at Newburgh, 
N. Y., on Monday evening, Sept. 25. The 
singers appeared at the Academy of 
Music, singing compositions by Buck, 
Protheroe, Dvorak-Spross, Gibson, Gei- 
bel and Hadley. They were assisted by 
Mme. Edna Palladino, soprano, who sang 
compositions by Puccini, Verdi and 
Spross. The quartet was in fine form 
and sang its numbers splendidly, arous- 
ing great enthusiasm. 





Alfred Halvorsen Sings Farewell to 


Seattle, Wash. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 27.—A fare- 
well concert was given by Alfred Halvor- 
sen, baritone, last week at Norway Hall, 
Seattle. Mr. Halvorsen was assisted by 
Mrs. Carola Christy, Arville Belstad, 
pianist; Erwin Suther, violinist, and the 
Norwegian Singing Society, Rudolph 
Muller, conductor. Mr. Halvorsen is 
leaving for the East to fill concert en- 
gagements. A. M. G. 


Arbuckle Chorus Starts Rehearsals in 
Brooklyn 


The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club 
of Brooklyn, of which Bruno Huhn is 
conductor, will begin its season’s re- 
hearsals this week. There is no fee for 
members to join this chorus and there 
are vacancies in all departments—so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass. Appli- 
cants should address Mr. Huhn at his 
studio at 41 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. 
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HOTZ 
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“Mae Hotz was a radiant picture 
in her platform presence and vo- 
cally was at her best.” 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Exclusive Management: 
DAVID DUBINSKY 


1925 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 
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Christine Schutz, Gifted American Con- 
tralto 


Christine Schutz, the gifted young 
American contralto, who has been heard 
successfully in the concert field for the 
last few seasons, has recently come under 
the management of Haensel & Jones, the 
New York managers. Miss Schutz has 
sung at a number of important musical 
events, among them the Worcester Fes- 
tival of 1914, as soloist with the Or- 
pheus Club of Buffalo and with the Mo- 
zart Club of Pittsburgh. This season 
she will have a number of excellent ap- 
geeranees, among them being Rome, N. 

-, Nov. 20, and Philadelphia on March 
3, where she will appear in a perform- 
ance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” under 
Tali Esen Morgan’s direction. 





Fairmont Choral Society Makes Plans 
for Season 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., Oct. 6.—The Fair- 
mont Choral Society held its first re- 
hearsal of the season recently, under the 
direction of Prof. Louis Black of the 
West Virginia University School of Mu- 
sic. The president is LaMar C. Satter- 
field. A number of applications for 
membership in the society were received. 








R. SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


Teacher of Voice 


formerly for eight years principal 
teacher voice department Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, and for three 
years instructor at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City, 


Announces the 
opening of his 


FALL TERM 


STUDIOS: 
212 W. 59th St. NEW YORK 
Tel. Columbus 2329 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all ite branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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Ruth Olive Roberts of Saco, Me., 
teacher of the piano and organ, has be- 
gun her tenth season of teaching in her 
Saco studio. 

* * * 

Priscilla White, teacher of singing in 
the Pierce Building, Boston, Mass., has 
re-opened her studio, after a summer at 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 


John Orth, the Boston pianist and 
teacher, has resumed teaching at his 
Steinert Hall studio, that city, after a 
summer in Rockland, Me. 

* * * 

Loretta De Lone of Omaha has been 
popularizing the harp in the Middle 
West. Miss De Lone is also introducing 
the Irish harp and a harp quartet. 


The Parkersburg (W. Va.) Concert 
Orchestra made its second appearance of 
the season recently in Terrapin Park. 
Mr. Dietz played several cornet solos. 

* 


Stanley R. Waterman of Meriden, 
Conn., has been engaged as organist and 
choir director of the Church of the As- 
cension on Davenport Avenue, New 
Haven. 

* * * 

Joseph Ecker, Boston, Mass., baritone, 
has been engaged to sing at the holiday 
services at Temple Israel, Boston, with 
Henry L. Gideon, organist and choir- 
master. 

** * 

Frank R. Murphy of Columbus, Ohio, 
who has been studying piano during the 
summer with Martinus Sieveking, will 
return to his studio in Columbus on 
Oct. 1. 

” * * 

Organist Mellander of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church of New Britain, Conn., 
completed his engagement recently. He 
returned to Chicago, IIl., to resume his 
study of music. 

* * * 

George Meister, who since 1886 has 
acted as director of the Meister Band and 
Orchestra of Wheeling, W. Va., retired 
recently and moved with his family to 
Flushing, Ohio. 

* * * 

A musicale was given at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New Haven, Conn., re- 
cently. The Olivet Mandolin Club, Miss 
Yates and Miss Calburn appeared in an 
interesting program. 

* * * 

The first free organ recital of the sea- 
son was given recently by Charles Hein- 
roth, organist and director of music of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

* * * 

Louise Santorelli, pianist, gave a pre- 
tentious program recently in Washing- 
ton, D. C., before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Miss Santorelli was assisted by 
Lula Ann Brenner, soprano. 

* * sd 


Ben Stad, Philadelphia violinist, has 
returned from the Poconos. He brought 
back several works touching upon vio- 
lin technique, which he expects to have 
published in the near future. 

* * 

Nellie Smith, the organist of the Meth- 
odist Church of Mingo, Ohio, has re- 
signed her position and gone to Taylor 
University at Upland, Ind., where she 
will continue her musical studies. 

Residents of Henderson, W. Va., re- 
cently heard a vocal quartet composed of 
Sylvia Gilfilen, first soprano; Lusetta 
Hatley, second soprano; Loretta Hatley, 
first alto; Goldia Gilfilen, second alto. 

* 


William Griffith, baritone, a pupil of 
Arthur Wilson, .the well-known vocal 
teacher of Boston, Mass., recently re- 
turned to that city from a three months’ 
successful Chautauqua trip through the 
South. 

* * * 

Isabel Buchanan, soprano of Frederick 
Maxson’s choir at the First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, for the past ten 
years, has resigned. She was married in 
New York recently. Mrs. Helen Bentz 
has been secured in her place. Mr. Max- 
son opened the new organ at Berwyn 
Presbyterian Church with a recital. He 
was ably assisted by Charles Aiken, solo 
tenor of St. Marks P. E. Church: 


a 


[ yp 
The Heizer Music School of Sioux City, 
Iowa, begins the season with the largest 
enrollment in the history of the school. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr., is touring in the 
far West with a well known orchestra. 
* * a 
Mrs. Elsie Bond Bischoff will reorgan- 
ize the Bischoff Choral Club of Portland, 
Ore., early in the season for sight-singing 
and ensemble practice. It is planned to 
give several concerts during the year. 
* 


Louis D. Eichhorn is director of music 
at the First Presbyterian Church of Ta- 
coma,‘Wash. Mr. Eichhorn has had wide 
experience in conducting congregational 
singing in churches and Chautauqua as- 
semblies. 

* * * 

Olive Wambaugh of Morgantown, W. 
Va., who is studying violin under Sylvain 
Noack in Boston, has just returned to 
Boston, after a two weeks’ tour through 
the Middle West with a woman’s or- 
chestra. 

a 

Leo Cormier, one of Tacoma’s ( Wash.) 
most talented pianists, has feturned 
home after a year of music study in New 
York City. He will remain in Tacoma 
for some time and resume his musical 
work here. 

* * * 

Myra Ford Bates has returned to Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., from Lockport, N. Y., 
where she was one of the soloists at the 
American Musical Convention. Her sum- 
mer was spent in study with Arthur J. 
Hubbard of Boston. 

cS * * 

William R. Dalton is the new organist 
of the Majestic Theater, Columbus, Ohio, 
succeeding Thomas J. Callis. Mr. Dalton, 
who is eighteen years old, had several 
years’ study with Agnes Inskeep Work- 
man and Bert Williams. 

* + * 


Freda Mendel has resigned her posi- 
tion as soprano soloist of the First Con- 
gregational Church, West Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Mills of New Haven will act as sub- 
stitute for next month, when a perma- 
nent appointment will be made. 

* * * 

Helen Allen Hunt, the Boston mezzo- 
contralto, has returned to that city after 
a most successful teaching session at the 
summer school of Cornell University. 
Mrs. Hunt’s studio in the Pierce Build- 
ing, Boston, will re-open on Oct. 2. 

* * Bd 

“Prayer for Poland,” a cantata, was 
given at the Russwin Lyceum, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., recently. The artists were 
Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, and Thad- 
deus Wrongski, baritone. The proceeds 
will be used for the sufferers in Poland. 

Ed * * 

Wilbur Follett Unger, the Montclair 
musician, was tendered a birthday “sur- 
prise party” at his home, Sept. 23, by a 
large number of friends. Mr. Unger 
gave a brief impromptu piano recital, 
including many of his own compositions. 

* * * 


The Chicago (Ill.) Mendelssohn Club, 
consisting of seventy-two male singers 
under Harrison M. Wild, recently cele- 
brated its annual field day at the Elm- 
hurst Golf Club, and also met informally 
at the Chicago Athletic Club for the 
“Get-Together” evening. 

. | Ss 

Felix Garziglia, pianist, and Louis 
Thompson, tenor, recently entertained at 
an informal opening of their joint studio 
in the Arts Club, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Thompson introduced two song composi- 
tions of his own. Edward Donovan also 
contributed several piano numbers. 

* * * 

Grace Lee of Tacoma, Wash., presented 
a number of piano pupils in a recent re- 
cital. The soloists were Doris Lee, Lor- 
ene Southwell, Gladys Vickers, Faye 
Marsh, Lucile Vosburg, Anna Bennett, 
Doris Hall, Mrs. Hurd, Alberta Boss, 
J. B. Loomis and Emma Pederson. 

* * * 

A splendid musical program was given 
recently at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Portland, Ore., under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. Hutchinson, with Mr. 
Hutchinson at the organ. Mrs. Pauline 
Miller Chapman, Mark V. Daniels, Wil- 
liam Bradley, Mrs. Lulu Dahl Miller, E. 
Maddwyn Evans and June Reed were 
the performers. 


The following have reopened their In- 
dianapolis studios for the season: Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Leckner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Friermood, Ella Schroeder-Yost, 
Bertha Campbell-Byram, Schellschmidt 
Music Studio, John L. Griger, Elizabeth 
Walker Sharpe and Arthur Fraser. 

*x 


A recital by the pupils of Henry Nord- 
lin of St. Paul, Minn., was given on 
Sept. 25. An interesting program was 
capably interpreted by Esther and Wer- 
ner Kuntz, Edna Fruetel, Elsie Nordehn, 
Helen Gramps, Lillian _Schoenheiter, 
Annie Faber, Ethel McLaughlin and 
Flora Sauer. ale 


Two pupils of Harriot Eudora Bar- 
rows, the  Boston-Providence vocal 
teacher, have recently been appointed to 
important church positions in Providence, 
R. I., Leila Tucker, contralto, and Harry 
Hughes, baritone. Both have been en- 
gaged at the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence. | 


Announcement is made of the season 
of the National Normal School of Music, 
Prof. J. H. Hall of Dayton, Va., princi- 
pal, at Talcott, W. Va., Sept. 25 to Oct. 
7. The Executive Board consists of Dr. 
D. M. Ryan, J. E. Garten, C. M. Perry 
and Rev. C. E. Garten. The school will 
close with a concert. 

* * * 

The Woman’s Music Club of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., met for the first time this 
season at the home of Mrs. C. M. Babb, 
Sunnyside, on Sept. 21. A musical pro- 
gram was given and those who appeared 


were Misses Bower, Willking, Brock, 
Moore, Garrison, Palmer and Mrs. 
Dougan and Mrs. Snee. 

* * 


A symphony orchestra has been organ- 
ized at Parkersburg, W. Va., and re- 
hearsals have been started. The organi- 
zation is under the direction of Homer 
Ochsenhirt, and is composed of about 
twenty-five musicians from that city and 
Marietta, Ohio. It is the outcome of the 
Parkersburg Concert Orchestra. 

* * 


A piano recital by Christian Schiott, 
Norwegian pianist, was held in Pequot 
library, Southport, Conn., on Sept. 30, 
for the benefit of the Fairfield Chapter 
of the American Red Cross for foreign 
war relief. Mr. Schiott has a studio in 
New York, and will devote one day each 
week to teaching in Bridgeport. 

* * * 


The Concert Quartet Company of 
Pittsburgh, composed of Vera Kaighn, 
Ida Mae Claudy, Will A. Rhodes, Fred 
C. Newman, Edith Harris Scott and 
Marian Grace Fuller, gave a musicale 
recently in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, East Liverpool, Ohio, to a 
large and appreciative audience. 

* a * 


Victor Herbert’s operetta, “The Only 
Girl,” was given last week at the Broad 
Street Theater, Newark, N. J., where it 
attracted large audiences. The regular 
orchestra of the theater was augmented 
for the occasion. Violin solos are often 
given between the acts of the plays by 
Samuel Grossman, leader of the or- 
chestra. 

—_ 2 

As a compliment to one of her co- 
workers, Mertie M. Whiting of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., gave a musicale Sept. 16 for 
Lucille de Vere, whose wedding will take 
place in October. Mrs. Cora Walgen 
Foster sang four songs from the cycle 
“Woman’s Love and Life,” by Schumann, 
following a short address by Mrs. J. Y. 
Graham. 

* * * 

About 100 people, including many of 
the cottagers, availed themselves of the 
privilege of hearing Edwin T. Rice of 
New York and Stockbridge, who played 
three numbers on the violoncello at the 
vesper service held at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Stockbridge, Mass., re- 
cently. Mr. Rice was accompanied by the 
organist, Laura S. Seeley. 

. a2, % 


Among the musicians returned to 
Memphis, Tenn., recently were Walter 
Chapman, who has been spending his 
vacation in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mis- 
sissippi resorts; Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Bloom, who have been traveling in the 
North; Angelo Cortese, who has spent 
the summer in Port Huron, and J. G. 
Gerbig, from New York. 


* * * 


The newly elected supervisor of music 
in the Baltimore schools, John Deneus, 
of York, Pa., has been appointed organ- 
ist and choirmaster at Grace and St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
Md. He succeeds Frederick W. Wolff, 
who has served for nearly thirty years 
at the post. Mr. Deneus will form a 
boys’ choir and has been engaged in 
training small groups during the sum- 
mer months. The choir will not meet as 
a whole until the Health Department 
lifts its ban upon children’s gatherings. 


Mr. Cormier returned from Europe at 
the outbreak of the war, after three 
years of study under Teischmuller of the 
Royal Conservatory in Leipzig, and con- 
tinued his studies in New York with 
Rafael Joseffy until the time of Joseffy’s 
death last year. He has since been 
studying with the great Swiss teacher 
and pianist, Rudolph Ganz. 


* * * 


Eunice Prossor, talented young Ta- 
coma (Wash.) violinist, is spending the 
month in Tacoma as guest of Mrs. Ber- 
nice E. Newell. Miss Prossor recently 
came from New York, where she has 
been studying, and has been visiting her 
mother at Edmonton for a few weeks. 
She will return to New York to continue 
studies at David Mannes’ school. 

* * * 


Katharine Russell and Helen Crumley 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, gave a delighi- 
ful recital in the home of Nellie McFad- 
den, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20. Miss 
Crumley is one of the instructors in the 
Wooster Conservatory of Music. Miss 
Russell graduated in June from the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music and will 
go to New York to study this winter. 

+ * * 


Mrs. Jessie H. Stout of Connellsville 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened her stu- 
dios under promising auspices, having 
registered the largest classes in her ca- 
reer as teacher of singing. She has de- 
voted herself for many years to vocal 
teaching and operatic coaching. Mrs. 
Stout was recently appointed soloist and 
director of First M. P. Church of Pitts- 
burgh. 

‘* * * 

B. V. Guevchenian, tenor, for the past 
two years head of the Stetson University 
(Fla.) musical department, gave a re- 
cital of old French, German, Welsh and 
Indian songs last week ‘at the Presby- 
terian Chapel, Canandaigua, N. Y., under 
the direction of Mrs. Harry D. Dunton 
and Mrs. Donald T. Fraser. Mr. Guev- 
chenian will open a studio in Buffalo, 
N. Y., this fall. 


* * * 


The Dorian Music Club of Newark, 
N. J., has completed its plans for next 
year. One public concert, in which 100 
voices will participate, will be given. 
Musical programs will be given at each 
meeting. At the last meeting those who 
participated in the program’ were 
Blanche Shaffer, Ruth Pelusty, Anna 
Barison, Howard Savage, Sadie Rudolff, 
Henry McLean and Abraham Laub. 


* * * 


Gerard L. Rugers, a_ prominent 
musician of Spokane, Wash., has arrived 
in Tacoma, Wash., to take charge of St. 
Leo’s Church choir and orchestra. Mr. 
Rugers for several years was organist in 
St. Aloysius Church and St. Xavier’s; 
Spokane, and director of the musical de- 
partment of Gonzaga University. St. 
Leo’s Boys’ band was organized last 
week under Director Rugers’ supervision. 

* * * 


Work in the Tacoma (Wash.) Stadium 
High School music department was last 
week resumed under W. G. Alexander 
Ball, supervisor of music in the Tacoma 
schools. Stadium music students will 
present “The Bohemian Girl” early in 
the season. The first of the organiza- 
tions of Mr. Ball’s department to get 
under way was the High School Orches- 
tra, numbering forty pieces. The Stad- 
ium Orchestra, besides playing at prac- 
tically all of the school functions, is fre- 
quently heard at outside affairs. 

* * * 


Mrs. B. B. Broomell of Tacoma, Wash., 
entertained at an informal musicale last 
week in honor of Mrs. Hesse-Sprotte, the 
new chorus director of the St. Cecilia 
Club, giving the members of the chorus 
a delightful opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of the talented women who 
will direct them this year. On the re- 
ception committee were Mrs. T. W. Lit- 
tle, Mrs. C. P. Gammon, Mrs. Grace 
Markham Carr, Mrs. Allan Crain, Mrs. 
Charles Evans, Hazel De Huff, Miss 
Conn, Mrs. Harry Micklethwaite, Mrs. 
MacClellan Barto, Mrs. H. W. Roberts 
and Mrs. D. J. Williams. 

* * & 


The summer session of the Cornish 
School of Music, Seattle, Wash., conduct- 
ed by Calvin B. Cady of New York, was 
attended by many out-of-town students 
as well as Seattle teachers. Those en- 
rolled were Grace Brown Hulscher, Pull- 
man, Wash.; Mollie Toles, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Edith Wright, Nez Perce, Idaho; 
Alice Howatt, North Yakima, Wash.; 
Warren Wright, South Bend, Wash.; 
Charity Riker, Aberdeen, Wash.; Ethel 
McLanders, Tacoma, Wash.; Mrs. Lay, 


Rosedale, Wash.; rs. Henry Baetz, 
Doroth Stimson, Florence Williams, 
Anna Grant Dall, Martha Sackett, Leah 


Hall, Florence Grover, Sophie Porter, 
Bernice Relf and Nellie Cornish, all of 
Seattle. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Anderton, Margaret.—Newark, Dec. 11; 
New York City, Dec. 12; New York (C olumbia 
University), Feb. 16. 

Arkadij, Anne.—Chicago, 
York (/Zolian Hall), Dec. 5. 

Bauer, Harold.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 28. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 2; Rockford, Ill., Nov. 28; Chicago, Jan. 
3; Lake View, Chicago, Jan. 8; St. Louis, 
Jan, 12 and 13; Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 20. 


Nov. 15; New 


Beebe, Carolyn.— —New York City (/£olian 
Hall), Oct. 24; New York City (Columbia 
College), Nov. 11; Summit, N. J., Nov. 28; 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 8; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 9. 

Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Oct. 8, 15, ” 29; Brooklyn 


(Academy of Music), Jan. 

Brockway, Howard. he, ‘York (Cort The- 
ater), Oct. 29. 

ae Richard.—New York (®£olian Hall), 
Oct. 24. 

Butler, Harold L.—Hutchinson, Kan., Oct. 
11; Independence, Kan., Oct. 16; Neosho 
Falls, Kan., Oct. 17; Yates Center, Kan., Oct. 
18; Garnett, Kan., Oct. 20; Mineola, Kan., 
Oct. 23; Pratt, Kan., Oct. 24; Stafford, Kan., 
Oct. 25; Great Bend, Kan., Oct. 26; Kinsiey, 
Kan., Oct. 27; White City, Kan., Oct. 28; 
Council Grove, Kan., Nov. 6; Solomon, Kan., 
Nov. 8; Gardner, Kan., Nov. 13; Spring Hill, 
Kan., Nov. 14; Pleasanton, Kan., Nov. 15; 
Mound City, Kan., Nov. 16; Crestline, Kan., 
Nov. 17;| Tonganoxie, Kan., Nov. 20; Mc- 
Louth, Kan., Nov. 21; Eudora, Kan., Nov. 22. 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—New York 
(AZZolian Hall), Oct. 17; St. Louis, Nov. 9; 
Chicago, Recital, Ziegfeld Theater, Nov. 15; 


Duluth, Dec. 8; Milwaukee, Dec. 12; Gales- 


burg, Ill., Dec. 14. 

Casals, Pablo.—Minneapolis, Jan. 19; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Feb. 28. 

Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. 

Copeland, George.—New York (/£olian 
Hall), Nov. 21; 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 5; Boston, 
Dec. 9; Philadelphia, Dec. 11. 

Craft, Marcella.—Baltimore, Oct. 20; Day- 
ton, Ohio, Nov. 3; St. Paul, Nov. 16; Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 17; Houston, Tex., Dec. 10; Prov- 
idence, R. I., Dee 15; Los Angeles, Feb. 4; 
San Francisco, Feb. 8; Chicago, March 12; 
Milwaukee, March 15; Buffalo, March 27. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 29. 

De Bruyn, 
New York (olian Hall), 


Roger, and Merced de Pina.— 
Oct. 31. 


Destinn, Emmy.— Worcester, Mass., Nov. 7; 
Minneapolis, March 30. 

Durno, Jeannette.—Chicago, Dec. 3. 

Edvina, Madame.—Chicago, Nov. 7; Win- 
nipeg, Nov. 13; Edmonton, Nov. 16; Calgary. 
Nov. 20; Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 23; New 
York, Dec. 

Elvyn, Myrtle. —Chicago, Oct. 22; La Fay- 








As Accompanist 
for 


SCHUMANN-HEINK 
EDITH 


EVAN 


Wins Praise 
from the Critics 








The Chicago Evening Post, April 10, 1916, 
By Karleton Hackett. 
“Miss Edith Evans played for her and 


proved herself an excellent accompanist.” 


The Fag De f. pews. April 10, 1916. 
By Stanley 
“Miss Edith * Rs played the accompani- 
ments well indeed. The singer seems to ap- 
preciate her good fortune in finding so effi- 
cient a collaborator.” 


The Chicago Daily Journal, April 10, 1916. 
B Edward C. Moore. 

or further item of news interest in the 
performance, Mme. S. H. had a new ac- 
companist, and a rather remarkable one. 
She is more than commonly good. She is 
Edith Evans and she has made something 
of a fine art out of her work. She gives it 
personality so that while it performs its 
primary function of supporting the voice of 
the singer jt stands out by itself as some- 
thing a bit better than the ordinary. 
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ette, Ind.; Oct. 23; Danville, Ill, Oct. 24; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 25; Terre Haute, 


Oct. 26; Columbus, Oct. 27; Kokomo, Oct. 28. 

Fay, Maude.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 8 (with Philharmonic Society). 

Ferguson, Bernard. — Worcester, Mass., 
Hey. 9” Boston (Copley - Plaza Musical), 

ec. 9. 

Fiqué, Katharine Noack.—Glen Ridge, N. 
J., Oct. 10; New York City, Oct. 22; West 
Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Fiqué, Carl.—Glen Ridge, N. J., Oct. 10; 
New York (Waldorf-Astoria), Oct. 13; New 
York City, Oct. 22; Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—New York (Manhat- 
tan Opera House), Oct. 15; Chicago, Oct. 28; 
Milwaukee, Nov. 2; New York (Zolian Hall), 


Nov. 17; Williamsport, Pa., Nov. 30. 

SERS TESN, Ossip.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Dec. 12. 

Ganz, Rudolph.— New York,’ Biltmore, 


Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

Gerard, Frederic. — Marshalltown, Iowa, 
+ af 1; Defiance, Ohio, Nov. 8; Chicago, Nov. 
i. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Dover, Mass., Oct. 16; 
Malden, Mass., Oct. 18 ‘and four other 
WwW ednesday afternoons; Lynn (A. M.), Malden 
(P. M.). Boston (Union Park Forum), Oct. 
29 and every Sunday night until March 2. 
Nov. 1 and nine other Wednesday mornings 
(Lynn, Mass.); Boston. Nov. 18 and three 
following Saturday afternoons; Malden, Nov. 
22; (Brooklyn Institute), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Nov. 29, Dec. 13; Boston (Public Library), 
Dec. 24; New York (Columbia University), 
Jan. 3; Philadelphia, Jan. 4; South and 
Southwest until Feb. 3, 1917. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—New York Scottish Soci- 
eties, Nov. 10; Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guide 
Chorus); Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 24; Evanston, 
lll., Dee. 14; Boston (Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety), Dec. 17, 18; Chicago, Dec. 29. 

Goode, Blanche.—Defiance, Ohio, Jan. 22; 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 24; Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 


25; Rock Island, Ill., Jan. 26; Davenport, 
lowa, Jan. 27; Kokomo, Ind., Jan. 28; Hunt- 
ington, nd., Jan. 30; Northampton, Mass., 


Keb. 14 (New York Philharmonic Orchestra); 
Fall River, Mass., Feb. 19, 1917. 
Gotthelf, Claude.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 


worth, Oct. 28; Chicago (Aft.), Maywood 
(Eve.), Oct. 31; Oxford, Ohio, Nov. 4; New 
York, Nov. 9; Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Hacken- 


sack, N. J., Nov. 15; Detroit, Nov. 19, 20, 21; 
Cleveland, Nov. 22; New York, Nov. 29; 
Woonsocket, R. I., Dec. 1; Amesbury, Mass., 


Dec. 4; Malden, Mass., Dec.-.5; Castine, Me., 
Dec. 6; Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 8; Taunton, 
Mass., Dec. 11; Brooklyn, Dee. 12; New York, 
Dec. 15; Woburn, Mass., Dec. 22; New York, 


Dec. 28. 

Grainger, Percy.—Minneapolis, March 9. 

Gunn, Katharine Platt.—Brooklyn, Oct. 15; 
New York, Oct. 26; Orange, N. J., Nov. 16. 

Gurowiltsch, Sara.—Sheridan, Oct. 9; Boze- 
man, Oct. 10, 11; Havre, Oct. 12; Kalispell, 
Oct. 13; Lewiston, Oct. 14, 15; Wenatchee, 
Oct. 16; Aberdeen, Oct. 17; Tacoma, Oct. 18; 
The Dalles, Oct. 19; Walla Walla, Oct. 20; 
Pendleton, Oct. 21, 22; Caldwell, Oct. 23; 
Twin Falls, Oct. 24, 25; Fort Collins, Oct. 26, 
27: Raton, Oct. 28, 29; Las Vegas, Oct. 30; 
Santa Fé, Oct. 31; Mesille Park, Nov. 1, 2, 3; 
Morenci, Nov. 4, 5; Clifton, Nov. 6; Tucson, 


Nov. 7; Tempe, Nov. 8; Phoenix, Nov. 9; 
Jerome, Nov. 10; Clarkdale, Nov. 11 
Hamlin, George.—Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 9; 
Emporia, Kan., Oct. 10; Chicago, Ill., Oct. 14; 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 18; Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25: 
. New York, Recital, Nov. 28; New York, Re- 
cital, Dec. 10; New York, Recital, Feb. 13; 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Feb. 16; Decatur, Ill., Feb. 


20; Manitowoc, Wis., Feb. 23; Delaware, 
Ohio, April 9; Galesburg, Ill., April. 16. 
Hackett, Arthur.—Springfield, Mass., 
11; St. Jose, Mo., Nov. 6; Des Moines, 
8: Duluth, Nov. 10; Worcester, Mass., 
zi. 
Harrison, 
Oct. 24. 
Havens, Raymond.—Boston 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Margaret. — Worcester, Mass., 


(Jordan Hall), 


Oct. 31; Willimantic Conn., Nov. 138. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling. — Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 16; Concord, N. H., Dec. 28 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7 

Hoffman, Llora.—New York City (olian 
Hall, Recital), Oct. 18; New York, Oct. 31; 
Galveston, Tex., Nov. 23; Boston, Recital, 
Jan. 20. 

Homer, Louise.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 12. 


Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues).—Nov. 4, 
Oxford: Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, Brook- 
lyn; Nov. 13, Hackensack, N. J.: Nov. 14, 
Philadelphia; Nov. 19, Detroit; Nov. 20, De- 
troit; Nov. 21, Detroit; Nov. 22, Cleveland; 
Nov. 29, New York; Dec. 1, Woonsocket, R. 
I.; Dec. 4, Amesbury, Mass.; Dec. 5, Mal- 
den, Mass.; Dec. 7-8, Gloucester; Dec. 9, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; Dec. 11, Taunton; Dec. 
12, Brooklyn; Danbury, Conn., Dec. 14; Dec. 
15, New York; Dec. 18, Ware, Mass.; Dec. 
22" Woburn; Dec. 28, New York; Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 20. 

Jorn. Karl.—Minneapolis, Jan. 12. 

Kreidiler, Louis.—Oct. 26, Holland, Mich.; 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chicago Opera Company; 
Dec. 31, Chicago Apollo Club, ‘‘Messiah’’; 
Feb. 23. Oxford, Miss.; Feb. 27, Vonton, Iowa; 
April 23, Greenville, S. C.; April 24, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 8; 
Minneapolis, March 16. 

Lada.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Davenport, 
Iowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall). Oct. 
23; Saginaw. "Mich., Oct. 24: Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26: Port Huron, 
Mich., Oct. 27; Newark, N. J., Nov. 20: Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 28; Roanoke, Va., Nov. 29; 
Charlotte. N. C., Dec. 2; Boston, Dec. 19. 

Land, Harold.—Trenton, N. J., Oct. 20, 27. 

Littlefield, Laura.—Somerville, Mass., Oct. 
14: Brockton, Mass., Jan. 12. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Peekskill, N. Y., Oct. 13; 
Brooklyn (Academy of Music), Oct. 22; New 
York (/Zolian Hall), Oct. 28; Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Oct. 31: Chicago, Nov. 5; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Dec. 18. 

Macbeth, Florence.—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(Zolian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer, Mme. Margarete.—Minneapo- 
lis, Oct 20; New York, Dev. 14 and 15, with 
N. Y. Philharmonic. 


Menges, Isolde.—olian Hall, New York, 
Oct. 21. 
Merrifield, Arabel.—Minneapolis, Oct. 22. 


Middleton. Arthur. ene, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller, 2 a ag e D., Oct. 9: 
Huron, S. D., Oct. 10; Mitchell, S. D., Oct. 
11: Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Oct. 12: Waterloo, Iowa, 
Oct. 13: Dubuque, Iowa, Oct. 14; Ottumwa, 
Iowa, Oct. 16: Cedar Rapids. Iowa. Oct. 17; 
Davenport, Towa, Oct. 18: New York City 
(Carnegie Hall), Oct. 22: Pittsburgh, Oct. 23; 
Morgantown, W. Va.. Oct. 24; Fairmont, Ww. 
Va., Oct. 25: Clarksburg. W. Va., Oct. 26; 
New York City (Zolian Hall). Oct. $1. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 8 to 14 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra); Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 21 (Messiah); Pittsburgh, April 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


October 
8—Mme. Gadski, song recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 
8—Evan Williams, song recital, Zo- 
lian Hall, afternoon. 
9—Louis Shenk, song recital, A£o- 


lian Hall, evening. 
10—Frances E. Nash, piano recital, 


fEolian Hall, afternoon. 

1li—Anna Case, song recital, Car- 
negie Hall, evening. 

1i—Samuel Gardner, violin recital, 
‘Eolian Hall, afternoon. 

12—Michael Penha, cello _ recital, 
Eolian Hall, afternoon. 

12—Theo. Henrion, piano recital, 
-Eolian Hall, evening. 

13—Beryl Rubinstein, piano recital, 
‘Eolian Hall, afternoon. 

13—Mayo Wadler, violin recital, 
fEolian Hall, evening. 

14—Reinald Werrenrath, song re- 


cital, AZolian Hall, afternoon. 


14—Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 


15—Rudolph Ganz, piano recital, 
Eolian Hall, afternoon. 

16—Willy de Sadler, song recital, 
fEolian Hall, afternoon. 

16—Merlin Davies, song. recital, 
‘Eolian Hall, evening. 

17—Mischa Levitzki, piano recital, 


Eolian Hall, afternoon. 





17—Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina Redfeather, A£olian 
Hall, evening. . 

18—Llora Hoffman, song recital, 
YEolian Hall, afternoon. 

19—Rosalie Wirthlin, ‘song recital, 
YEolian Hall, afternoon. 


19—Florence Mulford, 
/Eolian Hall, evening. 

20—John Powell, piano 
lian Hall, afternoon. 


song recital, 


recital, ALZo- 











20 (Male Chorus); Cleveland, May 3 (Singers’ 


Club). 
Moses, Myrtle.—Oct. 9, Manhattan, Kan.; 
Oct. 10, Emporia, Kan.; Oct. 25, Wheeling, 


Recital; Nov. 13 
Company; Feb. 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Feb. 27. 


W. Va.; Nov. 2, New York, 
to Jan. 20, Chicago Opera 
16, Chillicothe, Ohio; April 9, 
Nash, Frances.—Worcester, Mass., 
Onelli, Enrichetto.—Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 6. 
Orrell, Lucille-—New York, Oct. 19, 21 and 
23; Newark, N. J., Oct. 20; Danville, Pa., 


Oct. 25; Irvington, N. Y., Oct. 29; Plainfield, 
N. J., Nov, 1. 
Parks, Elizabeth.—University Glee Club, 


Providence, R. IL, Jan. 26. 

Peege, Cnarlotte.—Warren, 
Allianee, Ohio, March 6; New 
Ohio, March 7. 

Pollock, Frank.—Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Powell, John.—New York (/£olian Hall), 
Oct. 20; Chicago, Oct. 23; New York, Nov. 
8; New York (iolian Hall), Nov. 18; Boston, 
Nov. 28: New York (/£olian Hall), Dec. 8. 

Princess Tslanina Redfeather.—New York 
(7Zolian Hall), Oct. 17. 


Ohio., March 5; 
Philadelphia, 


Purdy, Constance.—Bangor, Me., Schu- 
mann Club, Oct. 27; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17; Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 28; York, 


Pa., April 14; Al- 


Pa., April 13; Lancaster, 
April 


toona, Pa., April 17; New Castle, Pa., 
19; Titusville, Pa., April 20. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Oneonta, N. Y., 
Oct. 30; Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31; Geneva, 
N. Y., Nov. 1; Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 2; 
Malone, N. Y., Nov. 21; Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 
Nov 22; Potsdam, N. Y., Nov. 23. 

Reuter, Rudolph.—Nov. 21, Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Dec. 1, Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 4, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Jan. 15, Macon, Ga.; Jan. 25, Emporia, 
Ill.; Feb. 15, Wheeling, W. Va.; Feb. 19, 


WwW heeling, W. Va.; Feb. 20, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Roberts, George.—Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 10; 
Fulton, N. Y., Oct. 11; Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 


12; Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 16; Burlington, 
Vt., Oct. 20. 

Roberts, Emma.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 23: Rochester, Oct. 31; Lynch- 


burg, Va., Nov. 21; New York (/Zolian Hall), 


Nov. 23. 

Russell, Olive.—Providence, R. I., Oct. 27, 
29, 31: Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 6; 
Salem, Mass., Dec. 17; Weymouth, Mass., 
Dec. 29. 

Schwahn, Bertram. — Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 23. 


Schelling, Ernest.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Nov. 30. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 6; 
Winnepeg, Nov. 13: Edmonton, Nov. 16; Cal- 
gary, Nov. 20; Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Sevdel, Irma.—Chicago, IIll., Oct. 14, 18 and 
22: Burlington, Towa, Oct. 16; Hinsdale, IIl., 
Oct. 19: Janesville, Wis., Oct. 20; Roslindale, 
Mass., Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Fall River, 
Mass., Nov. 1; Providence, R. I., Nov. 3; 
Hartford, Conn., Nov. 6: Concord, Mass., Nov. 
8: Mansfield, Mass., Nov. 20: Somerville, 
Mass., Nov. 21; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 3; 
New Bedford, Mass, Dec. 4; Fall River, 
Mass., Dec. 5; Boston, Dec. 6; Plymouth, 
Mass., Dec. 7; Leominster, Mass., Dec. 8; 
Taunton, Mass., Dec. 11: Natick, Mass., Dec. 
12; Marlboro, Mass., Dec. 13: Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec. 19; Providence, R. I. (Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra). Dec. 26: Lowell, Mass., 
Jan. 3; Wellesley Hills, Mass., Jan. 10; Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Boston Symphony Orchestra), 


Jan. 11; Boston, Jan. 15 and 17; Arlington, 
Mass., Jan. 18; Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 19; 
Beverlv, Mass., Jan. 22: Framingham, Mass., 
Jan 28: Woonsocket, R. I., Jan. 26. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 12; Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Bangor, Me. Oct. 5. 7: 


Portland, Me., Oct. 9, 11 (Maine Music Fes- 


tival). 

Spencer, Eleanor.—Chicago, Oct. 18: New 
York (#£olian Hall), Nov. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Oct. 11; New York, Oct. 14: Chi- 
cago. Oct. 18; Fargo. S. D., Oct. 19: Pough- 


keepsie, N. Y.. Oct. 22: Chillicothe, Ohio, Oct. 
25; Piqua, Ohio, Oct. 27; Utica, Nov. 1; New 
York (Mozart Soctetv), Nov. 4: Richmond, 
Va., Nov. 22; Philadelphia, Nov. 27: New 
York (Mozart Society), Dec. 1; Washington, 


D. C., Dec. 8; New York (Mozart Society), 
Dec. 12; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 18; New York, 
Jan. 2; New York (aft.) (Mozart Society), 


Jan. 6; (eve.) Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 6; 
Newark, i. da 2am. 38: New York; Feb. 3; 
New York (Hotel Astor), Feb. 14: James- 


town, N. Y., Feb. 23; Canton, Ohio, Feb. 26; 
Bloomington, Ill., Feb. 28; New York, March 
3; Waterbury, Conn., March 20; Portland, 
Me., March 22. 

Sturkow-Ryder, Theodora.—Chicago, Oct. 18, 


Sundelius, Marie.—Bangor (Me.) Maine 
Music Festival, Oct. 5, 7; Portland (Me.) 
Maine Music Festival, Oct. 9, 11; Chicago, 


Oct. 8; Cleveland, Oct. 10; Jamestown, N. Y., 
Oct. 11; Salamanca, N. Y., Oct. 12; War- 
ren, Pa., Oct. 138; New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 6; Metropolitan Opera, New York, Nov. 
13; New York (Astor), Nov. 28; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6. 
Thibaud, Jacques.—Minneapolis, Feb. 23. 
Van Viiet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dee. 1. 
Wakefield, 
nial, Oct. 5. 
White, James Westley.—Washington, 
25; Richmond, Va., Oct. 26; Pittsburgh, 
29; Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 7. 
Whitehill, Clarence. — Worcester, 


Nov. 7. 

Wilkinson, Winston.—Oct. 21, Holland, 
Mich., Oct. 23, Alma, Mich.; Oct. 24, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Oct. 25, Waukesha, Wis.; Oct. 
26, Kenosha, Wis.; Oct. 27, Beloit, Wis. ; 
Oct. 28, Rockford, Ill.; Oct. 30, Beaver Dam, 
Wis.; Oct. 31, Portage, Wis.; Nov. 1, Kil- 
bourne, Wis.; Nov. 2, Monroe, Wis.; Nov. 3, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Nov. 4, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
Nov. 6, Waverly, Iowa; Nov. 7, Mason City, 
Iowa; Nov. 8, Rochester, Minn.; Nov. % 
Winona, Minn.; Nov. 10, La Crosse, Wis.; 
Nov. 11, Lake City, Minn.; Nov. 13, New 
Richmond, Wis.; Nov. 14, Litchfield, Minn.; 
Nov. 15. Austin, Minn; Nov. 16, Iowa Falls, 
Iowa; Nov. 17, Webster City, Iowa; Nov. 18, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Nov. 20, Boone, Iowa; 
Nov. 21, Storm Lake, Iowa; Nov. 22, Chero- 
kee, Iowa; Nov. 23, Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Nov. 24, Madison, S. Dak.; Nov. 25, Water- 
town, S. Dak.; Nov. 27, Council Bluffs, Iowa: 
Nov. 28, Tarkio, Mo.; Nov. 29, Tabor, Iowa; 
Nov. 30, Glenwood, Iowa; Dec. 1, Red Oak, 
Iowa; Dec. 2, Atlantic, Iowa; Dec. 4, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Dec. 5, Indianola, Iowa; Dec. 
6, Pella, lowa; Dec. 7, Ottumwa, Iowa; Dec. 
8, Bloomfield, Iowa; Dec. 9, Centerville, Iowa; 


Henriette.—Scranton Centen- 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Mass., 


Dec. 11, Rock Island, Ill.; Dec. 12, Sterling, 
Ill.; Dec. 13, Polo, IIl.; Dec. 14, Belvidere, j | 
Dec. 15, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Williams, Grace Bonner.—Harvard, Mass., 


Oct. 27; Whitman, Mass., Nov. 8; Taunton, 
Mass., Nov. 14; Boston, Nov. 21; Boston, Jan 
7; Augusta, Me., Jan. 8; Gardner, Mass., Jan. 
17; Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 8; Fulton, N. Y., 
Feb. 9. 

Wyman, Loraine.—New York (Cort Thea- 
ter), Oct. 29. 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield. — Minneapolis, 
Nov. 3 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Oct. 9, Upton, Mass.; Som- 
erville, Mass., Oct. 16; Oct. 18, Walpole, N. 
H., Oct. 19, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Oct. 20, Al- 
stead, N. Y.; Oct. 23, Somerville, Mass.; Shel- 
burn Fall, Mass., Oct. 25; Oct. 27, Boston, 
Mass.; Salem, Mass., Oct. 30. 

Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel 
York (morning), Nov. 3, 10; 


New 
Jan. 


Biltmore, 
Dec, i, 10; 


12, 26; Feb. 9, 23 

Boston §$ mphony Orchestra.—New York 
ne erts (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, 4, 30; Dec. 
2; Jan. 4, 6; Feb. 15, 17, and March 15 and 17; 


Wore ester, Mass., Dec. 5, Jan. 30, Feb. 27; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 26. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Dayton, 





Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Elsa Fischer Quartet.—Lake Placid, Oct. 
15; Montreal, Oct. 17; Quebec, Que., Oct. 18; 
Hartsdale, N. Y., Oct. 21; Chicago, MIIl., 
Feb, 28; Hartford City, March 12: Colum- 
bus, March 13; Washington, March 14: 
Bloomington, March 15; Kendallville, March 
16; Frankfort, March 17; Fremont, Ohio, 
March 20; Fredonia, N. Y., March 23; Rome, 
N. Y., March 27. 

Fiqué Vocal Quartet.—New York, Oct. 22. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Trenton, N. C., 
Oct. 7; Ayden, N. C., Oct. 10; Whitewater, 
Wis., Dec. 5; Mt. Morris, Ill., Dec. 6; Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., Dec. 8; La Fayette, La., Dec. 
12; Jennings, La., Dec. 14; Port Arthur, Tex., 
Dec. 16; Kendallville, Ind., —_ 4; Hamilton, 
Ns 2s (Colgate University). Jan. 19. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 


tor Adolf Tandler).—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 
17, 18; Dec. 1, 2; Dec. 15, 16; Jan. 5, 6; Jan. 
19, 20; Feb. 2, 3; Feb. 16, 17; March 2, 3, 16, 


L7; Apru G6, 7. 

Maine Music Festivals.—Portland and Ban- 
gor, Oct. 5 to 11, soloists, Geraldine Farrar, 
Louis Graveure, Eleanor Painter, Nina Mor- 
gana, Eddy Brown, Ethelynde Smith, Theo. 
Karle, Ernest J. Hill, Mrs. E. J. Hill. Con- 
ductor, Wm. R. Chapman. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 20; Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29: 
Jan. 12, 19: Feb. 23; March 9, 16, 30; Sun- 
day afternoon Popular Concerts: Oct. 22, 29: 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26; Dee. 3. Young People’s 
Concerts: Friday afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 
8; March 2, 23. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York City (/Zolian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 
City (Columbia College), Nov. 11: Summit, N 
J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; New York 
City (A£olian Hall), Jan. 2: New York City 
(7Eolian Hall), Feb. 27; Bridgeport, Conn., 
April 9. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 9, 14; Wooster, Ohio, Oct. 16; Richmond, 
Ind., Oct. 18; Indianapolis, Oct. 19; Urbana, 
Ill., Oct. 20; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21: Daven- 
port, Iowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), 
Oct. 23; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26: Port 
Huron, Mich., Oct. 27; Flint, Mich., Oct. 28: 


Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 30; Toronto, Nov. 14: 
Ottawa, Nov. 15: Montreal, Nov. 16; Que- 
bec, Nov. 17; Uniontown, Pa., Nov. 23 


Clarksburg, W. Va., Nov. 24 (mat.); 
etta, Ohio, Nov. 24 (eve.); Norfolk, Va., Nov. 
27: Richmond, Va., Nov. 28: Roanoke, Va., 
Nov. 29: Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 22. 

Tollefsen Trio.—Oct. 20, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Oct. 23, Finley, Ohio; Oct. 24, Delaware, 
Ohio; Oct. 25, Chicago, Ill.; Oct. 26, Holland, 
Mich.: Oct. 27, Manitowoc, Wis.: Oct. 30, 
Bedford, Ind.; Oct. 31, Nashville, Tenn.; Nov. 
4, New Orleans, Ta.: Nov. 6, Macon, Ga.: 
Nov. 8, Hendersonville, N. C.: Nov. 39, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Nov. 13, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Jan. 9, Clarksburg, W. Va.: Jan. 10, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: Jan. 11, Detroit, Mich.; Jan. 12, 
Detroit, Mich. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—Brooklyn. 
Oct. 8: Orange, N. J., Oct. 15: New York, Oct, 
25: New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 6; Brook - 
lyn, Nov. 21. 

Zoeliner Quartet. — Warrensburg. Miss. 
Oct. 7: Leavenworth, Kan., Oct. 9; Sabetha, 
Kan., Oct. 10; Independence, Kan., Oct. 12. 


. 
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MONTEUX REFUSES 


TO DIRECT STRAUSS 


French Conductor of Ballet Russe 





Places Ban on Enemy’s 
Music 


Pierre Monteux, the French conductor 
who arrived in this country on Sept. 25 
to direct the music of the Diaghileff Bal- 
let Russe, is so imbued with a spirit of 
patriotism that he refuses to conduct 
works composed by musicians native to 
an enemy country or, at least, by living 
composers of that country. 

It appears that when M. Monteux first 
went to rehearsal at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, he discovered music 
by Liszt, Schumann and_ Richard 
Strauss in the répertoire. As a French 
soldier, recently emerged from the 
trenches, he drew the line flatly on 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,” because 
Strauss subscribed to the manifesto 
against France at the beginning of the 
war. Only when it was pointed out to 
him that Liszt and Schumann, long since 
dead, could hardly have been implicated 
in the war, did M. Monteux consent to 
remove the ban on their works. 

M. Monteux protested vigorously that 
he had been insulted by being asked to 
conduct the works of composers hostile 
to his country, but he was finally pacified 
by Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Dr. Anselm Goetzl, late conductor of 
the Prague and Karlsruhe Operas, well 
known in Germany and Austria as an 
orchestral director and composer is an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, to conduct the orchestra for the 
Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel” at the world 
premiére of the ballet, Oct. 9, at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Mr. Monteux 
will direct the orchestra for ‘Prince 
Igor,” “Les Sylphides” and “Schehera- 
zade.” Dr. Goetzl is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the Diaghileff Ballet orchestra, 
as to a great extent it was he who se- 
lected its members and rehearsed it be- 
fore Mr. Monteux’s coming. 








Chicago English Opera Company Offer- 
ing Eight Scholarships 


Cuicaco, Oct. 1.—The Chicago Eng- 
lish Opera Company is offering eight 
scholarships to be competed for in the 
towns on the company’s tour of the Mid- 
dle West and South this year. Two will 
be given to sopranos, two to contraltos, 
two to tenors and two to bass or baritone 
singers. The purpose is announced as 
the bringing out of promising American 
operatic talent. The scholarships in- 
clude not only vocal training, but also 
an appearance with the company in one 


or more performances of opera. 
F. W. 





Nijinsky to Dance the “Faun” Declined 
by Him Last Season 


Warslav Nijinsky will appear as the 
Faun in Debussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune,” at the Manhattan Opera House 
during the coming engagement of the 
Serge de Diaghileff Ballet Russe. Last 
year he refused to dance this rdle. 
Nijinsky contends that he was misrepre- 
sented at that time when Massine had 
taken the leading part and the perform- 
ance was stopped by the police authori- 
ties. Mr. Nijinsky says: “My concep- 
tion of the faun is a spiritual and not 
a material or physical one.” 





French Operetta of the Trenches to Be 
Given in New York 


“Le Poilu,” an operetta of the 
trenches, by Pierre Veber and Maurice 
Hennequin, with music by H. Maurice 
Jaquet, will be presented at the Garrick 
Theater, New York, Oct. 9, by Lucien L. 
Bonheur, in conjunction with Sam S. and 
Lee Shubert. rominent rdéle will be 
taken by Jeanne Maubourg, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 














© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Pierre Monteux, Conductor of the Ballet Russe, Who Does Not Believe in Bestowing 


His Talent Upon the Music of “Enemy” Composers. 


with Mme. Monteux. 


He Appears in the Picture 





WAGNER CONCERT HEARD 





Mme. Matzenauer, Soloist, in Fourth of 
Manhattan Series 


Mme. Margarete Matzenauer of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company was solo- 
ist in the Wagner concert given last 
Sunday evening at the Manhattan Opera 
House, the fourth of the popular series 
with Oscar Spirescu as conductor. The 
popular mezzo-soprano sang _ Senta’s 
Ballad from the “Flying Dutchman,” 
Isolde’s “Liebestod,” and as_ encores 
“Traume” and a German lied. The or- 
chestra was heard in these works: 
Overture, the Prize Song 


Funeral March from 
**“Meistersinger’”’ 


‘“‘Tannhauser” 
from ‘‘Meistersinger,”’ 
“Gotterdammerung,”’ the 
Prelude, and the Ride of the Walkyries and 
Wotan’s Farewell and Feuerzauber from “Die 
Walkiire.” 

Mme. Matzenauer sang with her ac- 
customed beauty of tone and fine under- 
standing, and was warmly welcomed. 
The orchestra was heard to splendid ad- 
vantage and played more smoothly and 
precisely than formerly. Mr. Spirescu 
prepared the program carefully and gave 
satisfactory readings of the Wagner mu- 
sic. Despite the attraction of a Wagner 
program and a noted soloist, the audi- 
ence was not as large as at the earlier 
concerts. H. B. 





Polacco Sends Cable Indicating He Will 
Return 


Whatever doubt may have existed as 
to the return of Giorgio Polacco as con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was removed on Monday when a 
friend of the noted Italian conductor re- 
ceived a cablegram from him author- 


izing the leasing of an apartment for 
Mr. and Mrs. Polacco. A mysteriously 
worded cablegram from Mr. Polacco ad- 
dressed to MUSICAL AMERICA last week 
indicated that he might not return and 
that there was a possibility of his en- 
gagement by La Scala in Milan. 





Boston-National Opera Company Brings 
$50,000 Suit 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1—Albert D. Gould is 
being sued for $50,000 by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company. The 
precipe of the suit was filed in Chicago 
this week by the company’s attorney, S. 
R. Rabinoff. The lawyer alleges that 
Gould went to committees in cities where 
the opera company had been booked and 
told them that the organization was in 
“bad shape” and would not be able to 
keep its engagements. Rabinoff further 
alleges that Gould is trying to get the 
bookings held by the Boston-National 
Opera Company for.a rival organization. 

F. W. 


NOON-DAY MUSIC FOR 
NEW YORK WORKERS 


Conductor Gottlieb Directs His 
Orchestra in Concert of 
“Evening Mail” 


A motley crowd drawn from the tower- 
ing caves of the adjoining skyscraper re- 
gion listened attentively to the noon-hour 
concert in Battery Park on Wednesday, 
the third of a series given under the 
auspices of the “Music in the Home” 
page of the New York Evening Mail. 
The scene, a crowd of some thousand per- 
sons standing and seated around a band- 
stand within a stone’s throw of the ele- 
vated, might serve as an object lesson 
for communities that fail to foster the 
music instinct of their people. 

The arrival of the Neighborhood Sym- 


phony Orchestra men with their instru- 
ments was regarded by some of the spec- 
tators with the same gleeful curiosity 
that would have prompted a small boy 
watching the loading of the Noah’s Ark 
cargo. The kettle-drum was greeted 
with a whoop of mingled amusement and 
wonder from one delighted group. 

It is ‘only fair to say, however, that 
the largest portion of the audience fully 
understood the significance of the kettle- 
drum. The auditors voiced their rec- 
ognition of “Il Trovatore” and the an- 
thems by a respectful sotto voce chorus, 
but they were baffled by “The Dumb Gir] 
of Portici” and the remaining numbers. 
Their pleasure was not lessened a whit 
by the occasional staccato yelp of a tug 
or the farewell basso siren of a liner 
steaming out of the harbor. 

The following program was given by 
Conductor Jacques L. Gottlieb: 


Medley of National Anthems, Tobani; 
“Light Cavalry” Overture, Suppe; Selections 
from “Il Trovatore,” Verdi; Priests’ March 
from ‘“Athalie,” Mendelssohn; “The Dumb 
Girl of Portici,’’ Overture, Auber; Allegro 
Spiritoso from “Second Symphony,’ Haydn; 
“Russian Romance,” Frimi; “Hungarian 
Dance,” Brahms; Coronation March from 
“The Prophet,” Meyerbeer. 





Otto H. Kahn is one of a number of 
prominent men who are encouraging the 
continuance of the mid-day concerts. Mr 
Kahn has contributed $50 to the Evening 
Mail Fund. 





New Operas and Singers Announced in 
Metropolitan Prospectus 


The Metropolitan Opera Company is- 
sued its prospectus for the coming sea- 
son last Monday. It. gives promise of 
about half a dozen new works and sev- 
eral revivals, the principal ones being 
the new De Koven-Mackaye “Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” Zandonai’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
Bizet’s ‘Pearl Fishers,” Massenet’s 
“Thais,” Delibes’s “Lakmé,” and possibly 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro.” The 
only new singers announced are Alice 
Eversman and Odette Le Fontenay, so- 
pranos; Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
Fernando Carpi, tenor, and Paul Bender, 
baritone (though in another column of 
this issue Mr. Bender authorizes the as- 
surance that he will not come to Amer- 
ica this year). In place of Gaetano 
Bavagnoli, the post of second conductor 
for Italian works will be occupied by 
Gennaro Pupi. The season opens Nov. 
13, ending April 20. 
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Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO.; Makers, “Surraté. NY. 











WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 














